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To Our Friends. 

With this issue the “Kalyana-Kalpataru’* begins the third year of its 
humble career. By the ever-showering mercy of Sri Bhagavan and the kind 
sympathy of our friends and well-wishers, the journal has found its 
way to distant countries comprising people of different faiths and 
denominations. The circulation of the “Kalyana-Kalpataru”, looking to 
the number of years it has been in existence, is not much below 
satisfaction and we know that all this is mostly due to the efforts of 
our kind friends and sympathizers who have without hope of any reward 
or recomponse been silently helping us in the advancement of our cause 
by enlisting subscribers for the journal. We cannot adequately thank 
them for their disinterested efforts in this direction. 

The “Kalyana-Kalpataru** does not, on principle, accept any 
outside advertisement of any sort whatsoever. It has therefore to depend 
solely on the subscribers for its maintenance. The more the number of 
subscribers we are able to secure, the stronger will be our foothold. 
The subscription is almost nominal in comparison to the precious matter 
and charming pictures the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” supplies to its readers. 
We feel sure that the “Kalyana-Kalpataru** will bo able to make its both 
ends meet if every one of its readers undertakes to enlist at least one 
subscriber for the same. We have also got in stock with us old files 
of the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” for the years 1934 and 1935 ( including the 
Special Numbers, i.c.,tho‘God Number* and the ‘Gita Number’), which 
contain very good articles and pictures by distinguished writers and 
eminent artists, and which cover 83G pages and G3 pictures and 787 pages 
and 37 pictures respectively. 

Wo would therefore request our friends to continue to help us by 
enlisting many more subscribers for the current year and by securing 
purchasers for the files of the last two years. We also agree to pay a 
commission of 8 annas per subscriber to such of our friends as may like 
to avail themselves of this offer and enlist at least three subscribers or 
purchasers of files, 

The Manager, 
Kalyana-Kalpataru, 

Gorakhpur, 
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An Appeal. 


The Bhagavadgitu Or “Song Celestial” has got a uniane position 
among the religious books of the world in that it is held in high 
esteem not only by Hindus in India, but also by a very large 
number of men and women in Europe, America and other lands. 
It is still received in India as one of the great bodies of doctrine 
that most authoritatively govern religious thinking. Its influence 
is not merely philosophic or academic, but immediate and living. 
The central interest of Gita’s philosophy and Yoga is its attempt to 
reconcile the inner spiritual truth and the outer actualities of man’s 
life and action. The Gud can and will contribute a large share in the 
solution of the pressing problems of India and humanity. There- 
fore it is incumbent on the thinking men and women of India and 
other countries to understand its teachings thoroughly. Every 
individual should endeavour to derive strength and helx^ from it. 

The Rdnuiyana of Tulasidas, too, has got an importance which 
can in no way be minimized. Only that literature which encourages 
standards of high morality, love, equality and cosmopolitanism 
should And a idace in every scheme of education for moulding the 
lives of young men and women. Rama y ana fulfils this desideratum 

to a very great extent. 

The GUd-Parilisd-Samiti ( The Gita Examination Society ) and 
the Rdmuyatja-Prasdra-Samiti ( The Ramayana Society ) have been 
established with a view to encouraging the study of the above 
two books mainly. till now these societies have been doing 
examination work only, and, in spite of their limited resources, they 
have been able to do some useful work. About 6,500 x^eoxjle ( both 
men and women) sat at the two examinations last year. Much more 
useful work can be done in this direction with the help and sympathy 
of lovers of the Gltd and the Rdmdyana. 

We appeal to the readers of the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” to 
lend US a helping hand in pushing on our efforts to place the teachings 
of the Rdmdyai^a and the Gud within reach of every house. 

All communications to be addressed to 
The Convener, 

( 1 ) Gita-Parlksa-Samiti 
Or 

( 2 ) Ramayana-Prasara-Samiti, 

Barhaj P. O. 

( Gorakhpur ) 

U. P. 
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Bhagavan Sri Sankara on God, 

the Soul and the Universe. 


By His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya Swami Sii 1108 Sri Bharati 
Krishna Tirthaji Maharaj, Sri Govardhana Mutt, Puri. 


frmr?c^TrrrffetTr^iJrRri, 11 

hroughout the vast length and 
breadth of the Universe there 
never was, there is not, and there 
never will be, even one sentient and 
thinking being in whose mind the great 
(lucstion of questions, of the Kathopani- 
yhl viz., “Was I or was 

1 not. before I was born P If I was, what, 
where and how was I P Whence have I 
come '■> What am I now P When I die, shall 
E oi‘ shall I not be P If I shall be, what, 
where and how shall I be P Where shall 
I go P What is my ultimate goal P And 
what is the means by which I shall reach 
that, goal P’’— has never arisen and has 
never clamantly insisted on receiving an 
answer. The whole difference between 
the wise man and the fool is that the 
former goes on constantly studying, 
meditating, reflecting and pondering 
over the problem until it yields up its 
secret to him, whereas the latter, not 
having the requisite mental and intellec- 
tual calibre for solving such problems, 
soon tires of them and gives them up in 
deepair. But there cannot be even the 
least shadow of doubt that thinkers and 
fools alike have always felt, and will 
ever feel, the question thrusting itself 
on them. The only difference is in the 
result. 


THE NECESSITY 

This, however, is a subject which it 
is absolutely necessary for all thinking 
people to study seriously, investigate 
carefully and decide correctly. Because 
it is axiomatic that, so long as we do not 
know whither we are bound, we cannot 
possibly think of the path and the means 
which will carry us to that goal. And 
even for the elementary peace of our 
minds, it is absolutely indispensable for 
us to solve theseproblems— what we were, 
what we are, what we should like to be 
and how to transplant ourselves from 
where we are to where we should be or 
should like to be. To investigate these 
questions, we must, first of all, find out 
what the attributes, qualities, and nature 
or, in scientific terminology, the “proper- 
ties” of the Soul are and so forth. We 
shall therefore briefly deal with the 
various standpoints from which the 
question may be considered and the 
conclusion which a profound Btud3^ 
thereof must necessarily and ultimately 
drive one to. 

THE PROCEDURE 

And, in bo doing, we shall follow the 
Indian procedure of Sravana and Manana, 
i. e. study the scriptural texts to start with, 
then go on to a critical and analytical 
study of the whole question from various 
angles of vision of a wholly rationalistic 
character and thus find out for ourselves 
how far the Scriptures and Reason agree 
hereon. 
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GOD, THE SOUL AND THE UNIVERSE 


No. 1] 

THE SANATANA-DHARMA TEXTS 

Following this procedure, therefore, 
and as sincere and earnest Seekers after 
Truth, let us divest our minds of all 
I)rejudices, prepoesesBions and partiali- 
ties ( however natural or even 
unconscious they may be ) and go on to 
study the Relationship between God, the 
individual Soul and the Universe. 
Beginning with Sravana (i.c., the Scriptural 
teaching thereon ), the most essential 
thing to be noted is that when we leave 
aside, for the moment, the Scriptures 
dealing with other matters and not with 
this point at all, and take into account 
only the Vedic and other scriptural texts 
which specifically discuss this question, 
there is a most wonderful unanimity of 
all such Scriptures whereby they not 
merely do not teach us to believe in— but, 
on the contrary, positively prohibit all 
thoughts of— Difference between God, the 
Individual Soul and the Universe. In 
other words, they teach us Absolute 
MONISM. Thousands of such texts may 
be cited; but, owing to considerations of 
space, only a lew select ones are given: — 

1. jRicqrfr i* 

( One and the same God is concealed 
within all things, pervades all things and 
is the real Soul within all things. ) 

2. I’ ( There is abso- 
lutely no difference — in ultimate reality — 
between one thing and another, in the 
entire Universe. ) 

3. ^ i’ ( He 

goes on into an endless succession of 
births and deaths, who sees many-ness in 
the Universe. ) 

4. i’ ( It is the con- 
ception of other-nesB that gives rise to 
fear, suspicion, anxiety, hostilities, hatred 
and all the unhappiness in the world. ) 

5. i’ ( He 
entertains the least feeling of difference, 
then does he begin to fear. ) 


6. Wq 5^, ( The 

soul within this person and the soul 
within the Sun are the same. ) 

7. Wi/*iT r ( "j’o the 

True Seer, all things become his own S(;31). 

8. ‘fTq qil l’ ( To 

him who sees the unity of all things, 
there is no ignorance and no sorrow. ) 

9. iuq f^lTiri i’ ( By 

knowing which one thing, we know all 
the things in the Universe. ) 

10. i’ ( The whole 
Universe ought to be conceived as. 
pervaded by the one Reality, i.e., (d God ) 

11. ‘ I’ ( All tliiB Uni 
verse is of the nature of God. ) 

12. ‘q wTfm i’ ( Oh ^weta- 

ketu, such is the Soul and thou art He. ) 

Ai^art from all these detailed and 
separate texts, we have to consider tlie 
pregnant fact that in the MuktiUolniniftaJ 
we find Lord Ssrl Ramachandra Him- 
self giving to ^ri Haiiuman a detailed list 
and description of the 108 Upanisads and 
saying that the quinteBBcnce of them all 
is to be found in the Muii:lnkyol>ani'<aci:- 

W€?ii I’ 

( To those who seek EinancixJa- 
tiou from bondage, Mcuufitkya alone is 
sufficient. ) Now, ^the Muijditkya Upaniyad 
begins with the Mantras; 

1 3-1-) , , ‘3?ifjTf5i<3r?:!3^rn j 

cTiT I ^ i a® ll’ 

[i. e., The Sacred A-U-M symbolizes 
the Changeless One (viz., God); every- 
thing is only its manifestation; whatever 
was, is, or shall be, is all A-U-M; and 
whatever is beyond the past, present and 
future— that, too, is A-U-M; all this 
Universe is God; this ( individual ) Soul 
is God. 1 The Mdi;dukya Upantyad then 
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proceeds to equate the individual Soul in 
the waking, dreaming and sleeping states 
with the Universal Almighty Himself 
( in different states of manifestation ) and 
with the syllables A-U-M, which together 
go to make up God. 

This MancHihya Upanisad, which contains 
only 12 short Mantras and is, there- 
fore, quantitatively, the emallest of all 
the Upanisads, but which has been de- 
scribed by Bhagavan ^rl Ramachandra 
Himself as, qualitatively, the greatest of 
t’lem all, preaches the Adwaita ( Absolute 
Monism ) Doctrine of Bhagavan Adi 
Jagadguru ^rl {aankaracharya. In fact, the 
M'njifiihya Upanisad and Adwaita ( Monism ) 
are i:)ractically synonymous terms, d’o 
profess belief in the former and to reject 
the latter is, therefore, a clear Contradic- 
tion in terms. 

The texts which describe how God 
•created’ the world are also equally clear 
on this point: — 

15. ( He himself became 
the Visible and the Invisible universe. ) 

16. xTHiW ( He willed— “I shall 
bccctne many, I shall manifest Myself in 
many forms”; and thus the universe was 
‘created’ ). He did not say “I shall 
create many things”, but simply “I shall 
become many things.” He did not say “I 
shall manifest many things” , but merely 
“I FAiall manifest Myself in many shapes.” 
If we grant that God is omniiJotent and 
is not a bungler (who contemplates 
doing one thing but actually does the 
opposite or something different from what 
he contemplated ), then it must be 
obvious to the meanest intelligence that 
when Godi willed to 6<?comc many and there- 
upon the universe came into existence, 
we must either quietly admit that the 
whole world is only a manifestation — 
in different shapes— of Himself or we 
must deny His omnipotence and regard 
Him as a bungler. There is no third alter- 
native logically permissible. 

For the satisfaction even of those 
modernists who accept the authority of 


the Saiphitd portion alone ( but not of 
the upanisad portion ) of the Vedas, we 
may mention that the Purusa-Sukta ( of 
the Krsna and ^ukla Yajurveda 
Samhitas) clearly says; — 

IV- ‘n^irqfciSRr^T aiJct: 

i’ 

(It is . the Creator who moves 
within the womb. It is the Birthless 
One that takes birth in many shapes. ) 
And, in passing, we may point out that 
even Swami Dayananda Saraswati ( the 
Founder of the Arya Samaj and the 
progenitor of the Samhita-alone-recog- 
nizing School of thought ) has, in his 
‘f^ukla-Yajurveda-Samhita-Bhasya’, ex- 
pounded this passage in exactly the 
Same way as we have done. 

Passing on to the Bhagavadgitd, which 
all of us accept as authoritative, which 
the Western philosojphical world (c.g., 
Carlyle, Emerson, and others ), too, so 
acknowledges and which it has become 
a modern fashionable symbol of 
dilettantism to pay lip-homage to, we 
may briefly point out that the Bhagavadgitd^ 
too, preaches Adwaita. Two passages 
will suffice to make this clear: — 

IS- ‘amwor ast fMsTral l 

11 ’ 

( The act of presenting a sacri- 
ficial oblation is God, the sacrificial 
oblation is God, the sacrificial fire is God, 
the sacrificer is God, the concentrated 
meditation behind the act is God, and 
the fruit to be reaped thereby is God. ) 

19- I 

teeter tr iiTf : fftr II 

Itsra =^Tr'r flf l 

JTcf w II’ 

( “The body is called the soil; 
the soul is he who feels towards it, 
saying ‘this is mine’; know Me to be 
the soul in all bodies; this knowledge 
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of tlae soil and the soul is, in my view, 
the only true knowledge.”) 

In passing, here again, we may just 
mention that even Hariprasad “Vaiddka 
Muni” (the Arya-Samaji Commentator) 
has, in his ‘^T^£trTq«T|rTi’, explained the above 
passage just exactly as we have done. 

OTHER RELIGIONS 

Now, Sravana ( or learning ) from 
Sanatana-Dharma Scrii:)turoB having been 
briefly dealt with, let us proceed to Manana 
i. e,^ meditation ), firstly by comparison 
of this doctrine of Adwaita as expound- 
ed by the Vedas and other Saniltanl 
scriptures with the teachings of other 
Religions and, secondly, by the indepen- 
dent ( and rationalistic ) method of tackl- 
ing the problem on its intrinsic merits. 

To begin with, we may note with 
interest that the Bible does not devote 
much space to this question; and we 
are compelled to infer that this is because 
the persons to whom the Biblical teach- 
ings were given were Adhikaris, not 
for metaphysical disquisitions but only 
for elementary Ethical precepts, and 
were consequently given only the latter. 
But, in those rare passages where the 
Bible does touch hereon, we find it, too, 
preaching, in reality, the same doctrine, 
i. e., of Adwaita (Monism). For example, 
we see Christ Himself saying:— 

20. “The kingdom of God is within 
you I” 

21. "Ye aregO(/sl” 

There are some other similar 
passages, especially in St. John’s 
“Gospel” , his "Epistles” and his "Reve- 
lation”, which clearly show — and a lot 
of Greek and Roman historical records, 
too, prove— that it was India’s Adwaita 
Vedanta which Christ carried from 
India into and preached in Palestine; 
but the Jews, being fanatical Dwaitis 
( i. e., monotheists on the lips and plural- 
ists at heart ) could not tolerate such 


"heretical” teachings and therefore be- 
came his inveterate enemies, with the 
consequence that, prosecuted by them 
before the Roman courts, first for sedition 
and then for blasphemy, he was made 
to ivear the crown of thorns and bear the Cro^s 
of shame! It is interesting to note that it 
was only his favourite disciple St. John 
who could assimilate such philosophical 
teachings and that even now, barring a 
few exceptions, Christians as such, on 
the whole, fight shy of St. John’s Gospel 
and other books, dismiss them as being 
too "mystical” for them and confine 
themselves to the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark and St. Luke (all three of 
whom were evidently of a noii-ineta- 
physical temperament). However that 
may be, no unbiassed and impartial 
person who believes in Christ as his 
"Lord, Master and Saviour” can bo 
justified in accepting Dwaita ( wliich He 
fought against ) and rejecting Adwaita 
( which He died for x^reaching ). 

As for Islam, we need only say 
that the only Musalmans who deal with 
these questions of metaphysical philos- 
ophy are the Sufis; and they are out- 
and-out Adwaitis. 

THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THJil 
WEST 

We need not go into further details, 
but may conclude tiiio comparative study 
portion of our Manana by mentioning the 
outstanding fact of the history of Philos- 
ophy, hr., that, beginning from Plato of 
ancient Greece and going on to Sweden- 
borg, Wordsworth, Browning, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Bishop Eerkely, Hegel, Fichte, 
Immanuel Kant, Ralph Waldo Trine, 
Thomas Hill Green, William Walker 
Atkinson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Professor 
Deussen and so forth, amongst modern 
philosophers, all the great Psychologists 
and Metaphysicians of the Western 
World, too, have been supporters of the 
Idealism of the Lord ^rl Sankara as 
against the Realism of the materialists, 
with this^only essential and noteworthy 
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point of difference that, whereas the 
Western Idealists (including alas 1 the 
greatest perhaps of them all, to wit, 
Immanuel Kant, even in his “Critique 
of Pure Reason”) got frightened by the 
concluBiona to which they were driven 
by their own unbiaesed reasoning and 
ratiocination on the subject, it was only 
J^ankara — the greatest of the world’s 
Intellectuals and Reasoners— who had 
the courage unflinchingly to accept the 
conclusion, which His faultless reasoning 
and solid meditations on the subject 
logically pushed Him to, to wit, the 
Doctrine par excellence', i.e., of Absolute 
Monism ! 

We ought also to remember in this 
connection that, if, in spite of her present 
all-round degraded condition in all other 
respects, India holds the most brilliant 
philosophical thinkers of the W^estern 
world captive still, it is Sankara’s 
Adwaita Vedanta Siddhanta, which the 
brightest intellects of the Universe have 
been compelled to bow their heads rev- 
erentially down before, that India has 
to thank for this supremely astounding 
and otherwise incomprehensible historic 
phenomenon. 

THE REASON 

And this leads us naturally on to 
the second part of our Manana, namely, 
the independent study of the problem 
on its own intrinsic merits, Philo- 
sophical and Scientific. For, our com- 
parative study has just confronted us, 
in effect, with the next question ( in 
psychologically chronological order ), as 
to how we are to account lor this most 
marvellous experience that all these 
great thinkers of the West— most of them 
having no faith in the Vedas, some of 
them perhaps even ignorant of their very 
name and existence,— have all, although 
dimly and although not correctly in all 
details, yet, by their own different and 
independent methods of ratiocination, 
accepted the Adwaita doctrine contained 
in the Vedanta as expoijnded by 


Bhgavan Sankara. And the only answer 
which any right-thinking and justice- 
loving, impartial and fair-minded person 
can possibly give to this question, is and 
must be that Adwaita (Monism) is the 
only Doctrine consistent with and justi- 
fied by relentlessly correct thinking and 
that consequently even the Western 
philosophers ( notwithstanding all their 
natural temperamental bias against 
Eastern Idealism) have been, as honest 
thinkers, driven and compelled to accept 
the Truth of Adwaita. In other words, 
it is Monism and only Monism of the 
Vedanta that Reason, too, supports and 
substantiates. 

THE METHOD 

In order to study and solve the 
problem carefully and correctly from 
this point of view, let us now go 
back to the questions with which we 
commenced this study, namely, where 
have we come from, what is our real 
nature, what are we now, where do 
we seek to go and so on P This is the 
question of questions in Metaphysics, 
a proper answer to which will go far to 
bring real happiness within the reach of 
all. But, unfortunately, it is this most 
important subject that dilettante dabblers 
in Metaphysics have, by their muddled 
methods, made a bugbear to the ordinary 
inquirer. In this connection, we are 
reminded of the old story of the Uni- 
versity Professor of Philosophy who 
( when asked by his little boy what a 
“philosophical discussion” was) gravely 
said, — “If A talks to Band B talks to A 
and neither understands the other, then 
you have what you may call a philo- 
sophical discussion !” It is this attitude of 
so-called “philosophers” that is reponsi- 
ble for all the ugly terror that Meta- 
physics inspires in the normal or average 
human being; and it is our object in the 
remaining paragraphs of this article to 
demonstrate how easy and simple it really 
is, even for the ordinary“man in the 
street’’, to adopt a particular procedure of 
Manana by which, without being initiated 
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Into any technical intricacies of the 
recondite treatises on the abstractions of 
Metaphysics, he, too, can easily realize ioT 
himself the real ONENESS of God, the 
individual Soul and the Universe, as 
taught by the Vedanta. This we now 
proceed to do. 

THE SOUL. 

Let us go back and begin from the 
very beginning by making it clear to our- 
selves whether such a thing as the “Soul’ ’ 
really exists, what exactly we mean by 
the term, and so on. For, unless and until 
we go beyond the atheist’s denial of the 
Soul and the agnostic’s middle stage of 
doubt about its Existence and become — 
by rational introspection— positively sure 
of its existence, we cannot possibly pro- 
ceed further with our investigation of 
the question on hand. 

ITS EXISTENCE AND DEFINITION 

If we remember the Vcdantic defini- 
tion of the Soul as ( that which 

the word “I” denotes), its existence 
is easily understandable, nay axiomatic. 
For, when we speak of our body, our 
senses, our mind, our intellect and so 
forth, it is obvious that all these things are 
related to a Being ( or Thing ) Who ( or 
which ) is behind, beyond and above 
them all, and that the relationship is one 
of property towards its proprietor, as indicat- 
ed by the ( genitive or possessive 

case ). By a continuous process of eli- 
mination we can easily see for ourselves 
that the body, the senses, the mind, etc. 
are not the soul, but belong to it. 

CHARACTERISTICS THEREOF 


which we often ask ourselves, viij., where 
did we come from and where shall we 
go P There are various ways in which 
we may tackle this problem, but we shall, 
in this study of the subject, merely out- 
line those particular methods of medita- 
tion which have been helpful to us 
personally, so that perchance they may 
throw similar light on the path and afford 
similar help toothers who are aspirants 
on the path. 

NON-CHARACTERISTICS 

The chief stumbling-block on the 
path of the inquirer is the fact that all 
things around us possess a number of real 
non-characteristics which often look 
like characteristics but are illusory and 
deceptive all the time, and also a number 
of real non-characteristics which, owing 
to mere chance-association of the 
moment, we wrongly imagine to be real 
characteristics. In Sanskrit terminology, 
these two kinds of non-characteristics are 
called Upadhis and Upalaksanas: and 
these we must always be vigilantly on 
our guard against. 

HOW TO FIND OUT ALl. ABOUT 
THE SOUL 

There are many ways of finding out 
the true Laksanas or correct attributes 
of our Soul; but the two easiest and 
simplest methods are what, in technical 
English phraseology, may be called the 
introspective or analytical method 
and the teleological and ontological or 
synthetic method. We shall use both 
these procesBes and get our problems 
solved for us thereby. 

THE ANALYTICAL METHOD 


Having by this process ascertained The Analytical procedure is the 

the existence of the Soul and defined it as simple one of eliminating the Upadhis 
the proprietor behind the body, senses, (falsely seeming attributes) and even the 
mind, etc., let us now proceed to determine ( transient properties ) and thus 

what is the Swarupa or LaUsana (the arriving at the real Laksanas. For 
natural inherent and essential character- example, although we all have experience 
istic or property) of this being or thing both of cold water and of hot water, 
which we call the “Soul.” If we can find this yet the ^DLlBtra8 tell us that cold, and 
out, we can easily answer those questions not hea^ is the natural property of 
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water. Why ? Because, when we come 
across a quantity of hot water, we know 
that the heat is not the natural or inherent 
property of that water but due to its hav- 
ing been heated over a fire or by the rays 
of the sun, i.e., due to an external cause of 
an accidental or temporary character. And, 
when we go to a i)lace like Yiramgam ( in 
North Gujerat ) and find there a tank 
naturally full of intensely hot water, we 
at once ask: why is this water hot P 
This very why of ours is positive and 
sufficient proof that it is not natural for 
water to be hot. We are given the 
explanation that there are natural 
sulphur springs which are responsible for 
that heat. But the very need for an 
explanation shows that cold is the 
natural property of water, and that heat 
comes to it because of some external factor. 
Another characteristic peculiarity of the 
situation is that, whatever the cause of 
the heat and the intensity thereof, even 
such water, when kept aside for a time, 
becomes less and less hot and ends by 
cooling down altogether. Thus the heat 
needs an external cause for coming* in, but 
requires none for goin}* out. Therefore, the 
heat in hot water is merely an Upalak^ana. 
Similarly, even though you may cleanse 
a copper vessel with citric acid or tartaric 
acid or any other acid for that matter, 
make it shine brilliantly and carefully 
preserve it from all possibility of being 
touched by dust or dir«^t, yet in course of 
time it comes gradually but automatically 
back to its original dirty green colour. 
Why P Because dirtiness and not brilli- 
ancy is its natural quality or laksana. All 
these examples show that the real 
attribute or natural quality of an object 
does not provoke the question “why”, 
does not call for an explanation and, even 
when subdued for a time by powerful 
forces ( artificial or natural ), breaks out 
again and exhibits itself. By this 
process of careful elimination we can 
and shall presently see what are the real 
characteristics or swarupa of the soul and 
re-establish all the grand and sublime 
truths of the Vedanta. 


THE TBIiEOLOGICALi AND ONTO- 
LOGICAL METHOD 

The Teleological method is, however, 
of a much simpler and easier character 
and is therefore more suitable even to the 
layman and the man in the street. It 
is, too, the method by which we can find 
out not merely the nature of the soul but 
also whence it came and whither it is 
destined. It is the method explained in 
the Taittiriyopani^ady where wo find Bhrgu 
( afterwards the great Maharsi but then 
only a boy ) going to his father Varuna 
and asking him the very same question 
that we are discussing now. The god 
Varuna merely gave him a simple clue 
and asked Bhrgu to find things out for 
himself. The clue given was that “that 
from which all things come out, that by 
which they are supported and that into 
which they finally go are not different 
from one another but are the same thing, 
i. c., God.” Many examples can be cited, 
even from the mcroiy physical life around 
us, to prove the universality of the 
principle underlying this teaching of 
Varuna, A tree, for instance, comes out 
from the earth, stands supported by the 
earth and, at death, goes back thereinto. 

A less recondite and more popular 
instance may be taken from the case of 
fishes. Ordinarily, all people know that 
fishes have their natural element in 
water. But let us imagine the hypothet- 
ical case of a man who does not know 
this fact, finds by chance a fish in great 
discomfort and struggling on the bank of 
a tank or a river, fancies that the same 
kind of comfort which he himself enjoys 
will relieve the fish of its suffering, takes 
it up, exposes it to the cool breeze, finds it 
unrelieved, carries it home, puts it on his 
own bed, even then sees it in great pain 
and uneasiness, fails in all his attempts 
to make it happy, takes it back to the 
tank or river, puts it into the water again 
( in the course of his experiments for its 
benefit ) and finds it ceasing from its 
struggle and swimming about joyously. 
Wh?it would and should be his natural 
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conclusion P Well, lie certainly would 
and should conclude that water is the 
real natural element of fish and that it 
was all the while leaping about and 
struggling, only to get back into the water 
which it came out from and was 
maintained by. 

From this the inference is plain that 
what we arc ahvays seeking and can never really be 
happy without is our real nature or natural clement. 
This, in brief, is the purport of the 
Teleological and Ontological method. By 
this method, too, the whole of the 
Adwaita-Siddhanta can be re-established. 
Applying both these and other supple- 
mentary methods, let us enter on our 
study of the natural and real attributes 
of the Soul. 

ETERNAL EXISTENCE 

The first attribute of the Soul, 
according to our ^astras, is or 

(*'. c., eternal existence). We may 
meditate hereon from various standpoints 
as follows: — 

1. The Psychological. — We all talk of 
death and say, so and so has ‘died’. 
But what do we really mean by ‘death’ P 
Let us remember that we have already 
defined the Soul as “that which all of us 
refer to when we use the word ‘I’.’’ Let 
us now see whether there is even the least 
possibility of that word ‘I’ and the 
word ‘die’ being correlated as the real 
subject and the real predicate. Never. 
The doctor or the relations feel the pulse 
and say the man is dead, or the man him- 
self is in doubt and fears that he may^ie; 
but the actual mental and psychological 
experience about having died never comes: 
it is simply impossible. The words ‘I’ 
and ‘die’ never go together. Even when 
the man says: “I am dying,” and is seem- 
ingly using the present ( imperfect ) tense, 
he really means and indicates and talks 
about the future, not the past or even 
the present. 

In this connection we may refer to 
Bleep, which may be described as a short 
2 


death. In fact, death has often been called 
a long Bleep: for example, the poet 
Kalidasa ( in Raghuvaujia, canto XII ), 
describing the killing of the sleep-loving 
Kumbhakarna by Bhagavan 6rl Rama, 
says: — 

•sfisrr i»ir l 

ll’ 

(hr., It seemed as if, saying: “Oh 
lover of deep, thou hast been awakened 
by thy brother untiiriely and unneces- 
sarily”, the arrows of Jarl Rama sent 
Kumbhakarna to long sleep. ) Now, the 
funny thing about Bleep is that you may 
say: “I am sleeping”, “I am going to sleep’ ’, 
“I am very sloeiDy” and so forth, but you 
can never say: “/ am sleeping". If you do 
say so, it is itself the clearest possible 
proof that you are«o/ sleeping. Thus, even 
the word ‘sleep’ cannot go with the word 
‘I’; it is inherently imj^OBBible. Much 
more therefore, is it impossible for the 
word ‘die’ to go with the word ‘I’ I From 
this, the natural inference is that death can 
never be predicated about the soul. 

And sometimes it so haiDpens that, 
owing to some curious acrobatics of the 
mind itself, you dream that you are dead 
and that i^eople are weeping over you and 
BO on; but the wonderful thing about it is 
that, even in that supposed death-state 
of yours, you see and hear them weeping 
and so forth, thereby indicating that, even 
after seeming death, life really persists. 
All these illustrations go to show that 
immortality is an inherent attribute of the soul. 

2, The Teleological and Ontological stand-" 
Let UB now remember what was 
pointed out a few minutes ago about 
fishes and their natural element ( water ), 
and apply that principle here. If to 
live and to die were ecjually inherent 
attributes of ourselves, i. c.^ if death 
too, were quite natural to us, why 
should we be seeking and trying to avoid 
it and avert it P Nothing that is really 
natural to and inherent in us do we or 
can we «ver seek to avoid. To take 
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another illnetration, suppose you have 
got to wear and therefore do wear a 
particular drees when going to your ofiBce; 
well, you very soon feel tired of it and 
are uncomfortable all the time and 
actually pine for the time when you can 
go home and throw it all off. Why P 
Because it is not natural to you, but has 
been forcibly superimposed upon you and 
therefore speedily tires you out. So, you 
tire of a thing only if it is not natural 
to you; and you never tire of living on ) 
Even when the body becomes intensely 
weak, the senses cannot perform their 
functions satisfactorily and old-age and 
disease trouble you, the desire to live 
goes on. Why P Because living is natural 
to us and death is unnatural. If death 
were really an attribute of ours, let us 
repeat, we would never seek and en- 
deavour to avoid it. The very fact that 
we desire to live, shows that life is our 
natural element. 

Why talk of life and death P Let us 
think even of health and disease. Why 
do we scefe health and dislike disease P Is it 
not because health alone is natural and 
illness is unnatural to us P Why else should 
we wish to cure illness P And, besides, 
here, too, we may apply the afore-described 
test about the question “Why”. When a 
man is ill or in pain, every one asks him 
“why” P That very question and the 
consequent need for an explanation prove 
that disease, pain and suffering are not 
normal and stand in need of explanation. 
But, when a man is in sound health, no 
one asks him why P This is another clear 
proof that good health is natural and 
needs no explanation. This being the case 
even as regards health versus disease, 
much more, therefore, is it true in respect 
of life versus death, i. c., to live is normal 
and natural and the contrary is abnormal 
and unnatural. We may therefore con- 
clude from this viewpoint, too, that the 

( Soul ) is ETERNAL. 

J. The Mechanical Evidence'. — In the very 
first chapter of Professor ‘ Boscoe’s 


Chemistry Primer you are told that 
“when a candle burns, nothing is lost,” 
On reading this, you may be tempted to 
retort that, with your money and the 
candle, too, gone, you cannot agree with 
the learned Professor. But he explains 
and answers that, when a candle burns, 
all that takes place is that the hydrogen 
and the carbon which go to make up the 
candle go out into the atmosphere, mix 
with t]ie oxygen thereof and become 
watery vapour and carbon dioxide re- 
spectively— in other words, there is no loss 
of material, but only change of place, 
change of shape, and change of name. 
Similarly, when a carpenter makes a 
chair or a bench, he creates nothing, but 
simply brings the God-created wood from 
the forest ( or the market ), cuts it into 
proper pieces, puts them in proper position 
and gives the whole thing the desired 
shape; thus, here too, there is no gain of 
material, but only a change of place and 
of shape, and consequently of name, too. 
Now, this principle that nothing is lost 
or gained is described in modern Physics 
by means of long, big and grandilo- 
quent phrases — ‘The indestructibility of 
matter’, ‘The uncr eat ability of matter,’ 
‘The conservation of energy’, and so on. 
And this truth which, in the name of 
Modern Science, is taught to you in 
Physics, is contained in a beautiful half- 
sloka ( stanza ) of the ancient Bhagavadgitd, 
where the Lord 6rl Krsna says: — 

*ti^i I’ 

“That which was not, never comes 

<•> 

into being: and that which is, can never 
cease to be.” 

Let us apply this mechanical princi- 
ple of Physical and Chemical Science to 
the question which we are now discussing. 
When any one asks us: “Was I or was I 
not before I was born P And will I or will 
I not be after I die P”, we always say to 
him; “Before we answer these two ques- 
tions of yours, let us first ask you a pre- 
liminary question,— “Bo you or do you 
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not now exist P Our answer to your two 
questions will depend on your reply 
to our query.” Well, nobody says or 
can possibly say: “I am not existingnow,” 
and therefore we reply: “If you are now 
existing, then you surely must have been 
existing before, too, because what did not 
exist cannot newly come into existence. 
Similarly, if you are now existing, then 
you surely must continue to exist for ever, 
because what is existing can never go out 
of existence. Of course, as in the case of 
the carbon and the hydrogen of the candle 
and the wood of the chair, the table, etc., 
there will be changes of place, shape and 
name; but cease to exist you never can 1 This 
generally clinches the matter: and earnest 
inquirers are almost always satisfied by 
this process of Manana, that the Soul is, 
and must be, really Eternal. One need 
not; however, study PhilosoiJhy ( or even 
physical science ) for this purpose. 

4. The Linguistic Evidence'. — A mere 
linguistic study of the Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary will help one to arrive at the truth. 
Our Sanskrit language is so called because 
in our estimation it is the only perfect 
tongue: and we also look upon it as the 
language of the gods themselves, because 
no word thereof is there by mere accident 
or chance, but every word of it carries 
home to our minds and hearts a lot of 
philosophical and scientific truths of the 
sublimest character which a whole life- 
time of metaphysical and scientific study 
may after all not sufiBce to convince us 
about the truth of. This is why we very 
often say that, if Sanskrit were really not 
the language of the gods ( as we verily 
believe it to be ), then it ought to be and 
that the gods should be ashamed of them- 
selves for preferring any other tongue to 
Sanskrit I Now, let^us see what the mere 
Sanskrit language can teach us about the 
Soul without any help whatsoever from 
Philosophy, Science or anything else in 
the wide world. 

The question of questions is: When 
we speak of birth and death, what do we 


mean thereby P What is biith and what 
is death P The words ‘birth’ and ‘death’ 
are mechanically used in English to 
signify two particular events which 
frequently take place and which need 
an elaborate definition and explanation. 
But no word— in English or any other 
language on earth, for that matter, except 
the divine Sanskrit alone— gives any clue 
to the philosophy or science underlying 
the phenomena of birth and death. 

But take the Sanskrit word for birth, 
i. e. It is derived from the root 

and simply means ‘coming 
forward and manifesting itself*. That 
is, what was hidden behind us has now 
come to the front of us and become 
visible to us. Another Sanskrit word for 
birth iB‘3?Ti^’ ( corresponding to ‘origin’ in 
English ) ; and this is derived from (up) 
and q^( to go ) and merely means ‘Coming 
up and manifesting itself’. In other 
words, what was hidden below the surface 
has now come to the top and shown itself 
forth. A third Sanskrit word is 
( corresponding to ‘creation’ in English ): 
and this is derived from and 

means only ‘throwing out from 
concealment within’. That is, what was 
concealed within has now been thrown 
out. Now, the psychology behind these 
three Sanskrit words is this:— 

Our Eenees have been so created that 
they naturally start from inside and 
work outward’, they do not tend inward. As 
the Kathopanisad puts it, 

I’ 

“The Creator himself has created 
the senses with their extrospective 
tendency.” 

According to this tendency, we can 
see only the things which are outside 
of us: we cannot see our own eyes; and, 
even when we seem to see them in a 
mirror, it is not our own eyes that we are 
really seeing but only a reflection thereof. 
So, when our eyes cannot see even them- 
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selves, much, more therefore is it 
impossible for them to see behind, 
beneath or within themselves. There- 
fore, we are in this difiDculty that we 
cannot see the things concealed behind 
ourselves or beneath the surface or 
'within ourselves. And, when these things 
come forward, above the surface or 
outside of us respectively, and present 
themselves to the possibility of being 
visualized by us, then we have the three 
Sanskrit words Janma, Vtpatti and Sr.^ii 
describing and connoting what has taken 
place, i. c., that nothing that was not 
has come into being, but only that 
something which was unmanifest has 
now manifested itself. And there is no 
fourth word in Sanskrit to denote or 
justify anything to the contrary. 

Now, to the other side of the picture, 
i. e., as regards death. The Sanskrit word 
therefor is derived from and 

merely means ‘cease to manifest itself or 
to be seen’. Thus, it applies equally to 
all the three cases where a person has 
‘died’ or has gone to another country or 
has gone just a little out of sight 
( whether behind, beneath or inside ). 
All these four words prove that birth and 
death are not the beginning and the 
ending of a life, but only landmarks on its 
beginningless and endless route. In 
other words, the Sanskrit vocabulary, too, 
teaches us that the Soul is Immortal. 

KNOWLEDGE 

The next point which our ^astras 
deal with in connection with the nature 
of the Soul is ^?3;or ?TR, 1 . c., Illimitable 
and Perfect Wisdom. With our frequent, 
nay, constant experience of our ignorance 
and blunders and their disastrous 
consequences to ourselves and to others 
in our daily affairs, we naturally find it 
hard to believe this to be true. A little 
manana ( reflection ) will prove, however, 
that, this too, is perfectly correct. But 
let \is proceed slowly and, not worrying 


over limitless knowledge at the outset, 
first see whether it is possible to separate 
the ‘Soul’ from all knowledge as such 
altogether. And we will realize that, 
in some shape or another, in some degree 
or another, and in some quantity or 
another, we always and invariably do 
have something of knowledge. The ques- 
tion just now is not whether that 
knowledge is full or incomplete, correct 
or incorrect, and so on. We shall take 
this up later on. But, at the very outset, 
we see that some knowledge is always 
there. In this connection, we are often 
reminded of the humorous story of the 
wife who complained to her husband that 
there was absolutely no subject on earth 
on which they ever agreed and the latter 
replied that that was wrong, because there 
was one point on which they were both 
agreed, viz., that there was absolutely no . 
point on which they could ever possibly 
agree ! Similarly, we may say that, even 
when a man feels and says he knows 
absolutely nothing about anything, he 
knows at any rate that he knows nothing: 
and that, too, after all is knowledge. This 
shows that fndna (Knowledge) is the second 
laksana which can never be divorced from 
the soul. 

This is true not merely of the waking 
state nor only of the dreaming state but of 
the sleeping state, too. For there, too, there 
is consciousness; only it is so subdued as 
not to be felt above the surface. How 
can we be sure of this P A simple experi- 
ence will illustrate and prove it. Suppose 
you are fast asleep and a mosquito 
bites you on the sole of your foot. 
Although you continue to be fast 
asleep, your nerves of consciousness never 
slumber at all. In Physiology we are told 
of two kinds of nerves ( motor or afferent 
nerves and sensory or efferent nerves ) 
whose function it is to carry news from 
without (through the sensory organs ) to the 
brain and to convey orders from within 
the brain to the organs, *. e.i the 

arms, etc. All these nerves are at work 
all the time, and you are yourself pot 
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conscious that these nerves are always 
keeping vigil and functioning properly. 
Well, the result is that, even although 
the mosquito -bite on the sole of your 
foot has not disturbed your Bleep and 
created a disturbance, yet news of the 
pain to the foot has been instantaneously 
communicated to your brain; and even 
then, without rousing you from your 
sleep, without convening a meeting of 
the Council or even the Working 
Committee, and without even giving 
out the slightest indication to you that 
a problem has come up for consideration 
and has already been dealt with in the 
most businesslike and practical manner, 
your brain issues its orders to one of 
your hands to rub the bitten portion 
and rub out its pain, and the hand 
obeys forthwith. And, when you wake 
up and see the clotted blood on a 
particular spot, then you infer that 
a mosquito must have bitten you there 
and that you must have used your 
finger-nail on that spot. Well, the 
Physiologist may seek to explain this 
away by siDeaking of it as ‘Reflex Action.’ 
But, whatever name he may give to the 
process, the fact is undeniably there that, 
even during deep sleep, news of pain is 
conveyed to the brain and the latter does 
all that is required to remove that pain. 
This shows that even in susuf/i ( deep 
Bleep ) jriiina ( knowledge ) persists at 
all times and in some shape or quantity. 
In other words, Jfiana is another laksana 
which is inextricably intertwined with 
the Soul as an integral, innate, inherent 
and inseparable attribute thereof. 

Now, let us delve further below the 
surface and ascertain whether this knov/- 
ledge which we have found to be 
a laksana of the Soul is really pci.rtial 
( ) or full ( ), limited ( ) 

or unlimited ( ). We say that 
we committed this mistake and that 
blunder and so forth; but the Vedanta 
^astras say that the Soul is always 
t. c , of the nature of Perfect 
Illumination. And, if we analyse the 


facts of the situation properly, we can 
easily see that the knowledge within 
u8 is not limited but Absolute, Unlimited, 
Perfect and Complete. For instance, 
if you close all the doors and windows 
of your room and allow only a tiny 
little ray of sunlight to manage 
with the utmost difilculty to enter by 
a small crevice, will you be justified in 
saying that that is all the sunlight in 
the world P The fact is, the sunlight 
comes in through the limitations of that 
crevice; and you cannot realize the real 
magnitude of the sun’s entire rays 
therefrom. Similarly, if a huge light 
is within a house and only a few tiny 
rays thereof manage to struggle and 
straggle through, j^eople who look at 
it from without can have no idea of the 
whole light within but only of the 
little that they see. This is why 
Bhagavan Adi Jagadguru ^ankaracharya 
says: — 

( Resplcdent like the light of a huge lamp 
within the bowels of a vessel with many 
crevices. ) 

Or take, again, the instance of our 
ordinary electric bulbs. .Fven when 
the power-house is generating the 
maximum quEintity, the light that we 
receive depends ux)on the power of the 
bulb that we actually use; in fact, even 
the colour of the light can be changed 
by using a coloured bulb, although 
electricity itself is not green, blue, red, 
white and so forth. Similarly, says 
the Vedanta, all the knowledge that we 
seek is already within us; only it 
is covered over by a crust of Ajftdna 
( nescience or ignorance ), and all that we 
have to do is to remove that crust. 
Says the Lord 6rl KiBna, in the Bliagavad- 

gitd:— 

‘3T?tT^^ffri gwTfJT r 

“Knowledge is enveloped by igno- 
rance; hence the follies of all creatures 
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We may get enlightend on the truth 
of this teaching by carefully pondering 
over our experience of fire, electricity, 
sculpture, education, etc. How do we 
make a fire P We do not create fire : it is 
already there in a concealed, dormant or 
latent state. And all that wo do, whether 
it is by the rubbing of two Aranis (pieces 
of sacrificial firewood ) or by striking one 
stone against another or by friction of 
the match-stick and the match-box or 
by any other process, is simply to make 
the latent fire manifest itself. So also, 
with regard to electricity. We do not 
create it: it is already there, God-created 
and pervading the whole universe. And 
all that we do is to adopt the necessary 
device for making the latent electricity 
manifest itself. Similarly, when the 
sculptor makes a statue out of marble, 
what does he actually do P He does not 
take any (say, of Krsna, ^ri Rama, 
^rl ^iva, or any one else ) from outside 
and put it into the marble. The marble 
already contains within itself all the 
conceivable shaiees in the universe; but 
he does not need all of them, but only 
one particular shape: and all that he 
does is to concentrate his mind on that 
particular and chisel out all the other 
things which hide that out from our 
gaze. Thus, the desired shape is not 
put in from outside, but comes out from 
within. This is really the only process 
which we can employ, i. e., not to put 
in from without but draw out from within 1 

Considering Education from this 
point of view, we may note that the very 
word ‘Education’ means 'Drawing out'-, 
and only that process deserves to be called 
Education which is calculated to draw out 
all our innate and inherent but latent 
faculties and capacities to their utmost 
possible extent and their farthest possible 
reaches. Any other process— viz. , the 
method of putting things in and cramming 
(or ‘ ‘mugging’ ’ ) them up— cannot be termed 
EDUCATION; it can only be called 
INJECTION ( and that, too, not with the 


doctor’s fine hypodermic syringe, but 
with two of the bluntest and thickest 
weapons conceivable, viz., the fear of the 
cane and other such physical chastisement, 
on the one hand, and the fear of failing 
in Examinations— with all the mental 
and financial chastisements resulting 
therefrom, on the other ). 

And besides, even if, just for a 
moment and just for argument’s sake, it 
be granted that it is possible to put know- 
ledge forcibly inside, is it worth while P Let 
us remember what has already been said 
about hot water giving off all its acquired 
heat, because the heat is not its lak-^ana 
from within but an upalaksana ( transient 
attribute ) forced on it from without. 
Applying the same principle, we can 
easily understand that, Hjudna isnot really 
our laksana from within but is put into us 
from outside, it can do us no lasting good. 
For, all that Education will be useful to 
us only if the learning ‘given’ to us is 
already within us, though latent, and has 
been made to manifest itself and function 
forth. If the learning given to us is not an 
inherent and integral part of our very 
nature, then all the learning that we have 
taken in from without will and must go 
off in a short time, just like the hot water 
giving up its heat. This clearly shows 
that all knowledge is already within us, 
and the real Teacher is he who devises 
and adopts the most efficient measures 
for drawing out all that latent knowledge 
and giving it scope and free play to show 
itself forth and benefit us all round. All 
others who masquerade under the garb 
and designation of ‘Teachers’ can only 
be called ‘cheaters’. This is why the 
Lord ^rl Krsna says in the Gud\-~ 

( When the clouds which were 
hiding off the sun from our view are 
driven away by a gust of wind, it 
is not a wind- created new sun that 
we see, but only the same old sun 
vfhom iihe removal of tl^e ol?st^ol 9 
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once again into view. ) In other words, 
Education, training and culture do not 
create or give any new knowledge, but only 
bring out the innate wisdom from within 
and help us to see, realize, utilize, enjoy 
and benefit by it ! To put it tersely but 
pithily, NURTURE does not, nay, cannot 
change NATURE, but only draivs it out and 
gives it full scope and free play. All this 
means that (the Soul) is of the nature 
of Akhanda Jndna (Infinite knowledge ). 

THE CASE OF THE FRENCH GIRL 

In this connection, we may refer to 
the striking incident reported by the 
newspapers less than three years ago, 
wherein a French girl who know only her 
mother-tongue ( French ) passed through 
a dangerous illness, remained unconscious 
for weeks, and was given uf) as lost, but 
somehow pulled through miraculously and 
was found not merely to have forgotten 
French altogether, but also to have 
suddenly developed wonderful proficiency 
in about a dozen languages which she had 
never heard before Well, the psychol- 
ogists, philosophers and scientists were 
naturally astounded at this wonderful 
news, rushed foith to investigate the case 
in all its details, were absolutely con- 
vinced that there was no fraud about it 
and that the whole report was historically 
true, accurate andcorrect, and were driven 
, willy nilly, to state that the only conceiv- 
able explanation of the phenomenon was 
that, evidently, Perfect knowledge of all 
things (including languages) is really 
stored within our brains but locked in by 
special doors which only particular keys 
can possibly unlock, that ( by our associ- 
ations and environment and training ) we 
get some of these portals opened but 
( owing to ignorance or non-using of the 
right key ) we fail to open the others and 
that, in the case of that French girl, some- 
thing— of which the scientists, etc. could 
form no idea— must have happened where- 
by the door for French got mechanical ly 
Shut and the portals for about a dozen 


neously thrown open. Hero then is 
( ocular proof ) of the "Vedanta 
doctrine that the Soul has infinite and 
Perfect knowledge. 

Teleologically and ontologically, too, 
just as our very desire for continued 
living proves that our nature is immor- 
tality, so is our curiosity to know things a 
clear proof that knowledge ( and not 
ignorance ) is the real Nature of the Soul. 

INFINITE BLISS 

Having thus ascertained these two 
Laksanas of the Soul, t. c., Immortality 
and Infinite knowledge, let us take up the 
next. The Upanisads teach us that after 
Sat and Chit Ananda. ( Eternal, Pure and 
Perfect BLISS ) is a lakyana of the Soul. 
This, too, we, with our constant experien- 
ces of sorrow and suffering, naturally find 
it difficult to bclicvo. But a little vianana 
( reflection ) on the lines so far explained 
and illustrated will prove that here, too, 
the Vedantic teaching is the really correct 
one 1 111 fact, it is bo simple that one must 
really wonder at the marvellous ijower of 
Mdyd (Lllusion) which succeeds in blinding 
our intellects to such an obvious and 
axiomatic Truth. Now, if a man is seen 
weejjing, people go and ask him xvhy he is 
weex^ing. It needs an explanation. But 
nobody goes and asks the others why they 
are not weeping P This proves that 
( Sorrow ) is not natural to us but comes 
to us owing to BOiiie external cause of the 
moment, I. c., is really not a laksaya at all 
but merely an upalak-;ana of ours. And, even 
when the man gives out the cause of his 
grief(that he has lost his wife or somebody 
else ) and he feels for the moment that 
the sun has set for him for ever and the 
world has come to an end for him, even in 
such a case we see that the sorrow goes on 
decreasing from day to day and sometimes 
we are astonished at the spectacle of even 
such a man forgetting that extremely 
lamented wife or other relation alto- 
gether ! "WJ^ell, is not grief, then, just like 
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the heat of the hot water, inasmuch as it 
needs an extraneous cause for coming in, 
but none for going out except the mechani- 
cal elapsing of time P If so, is not grief 
just an upalaksana like that heat, of the hot 
water, the crow on the top of a house, the 
Victoria standing on the road and the 
men and women gathered in the street P 
This proves that Sorrow is not natural to 
us and that Ananda ( happiness ) alone is 
our real nature, inasmuch as, even when 
forcibly subdued by some external cause 
of grief, it does not really go out, but 
merely stays ( suppressed ) inside, only 
to re-assert itself gradually, drive out 
the intruder and spread itself over the 
surface, too, once again, as ever before. 

Teleologically and ontologically, too, 
we may point out that, just as our very 
desire to live and know things proves 
Eternal Life and Boundless knowledge to 
be our Nature, so the very fact that we are 
all in search of happiness, i. c., our very desire 
for Happiness is positive and suflBcient proof 
that Joy is the nature of our Inner Self, 
that the farther we stray away therefrom 
the greater is our suffering and that, just 
as fishes out of water struggle incessantly 
to get back thereto, because it alone is 
their natural element, so, too, do we, when 
out of joy, struggle incessantly to get 
back thereto, because (not sorrow but) Joy 
alone is our natural clement, nay, our 
very Nature. And everything that 
we do is with a view to attaining Joy 1 
( Whether we judge aright and adopt the 
right means therefor is, however, a 
different matter). Proceeding a step 
further in this direction and pushing this 
very argument farther ahead, we note 
that the joy that we seek is not that 
which is bounded by time, place or 
quantity, but that which is absolute, un- 
adulterated ( with sorrow ) and unbound- 
ed. So, this means that Absolute, un- 
adulterated and Boundless Joy is our 
nature. 

INDEPENDENCE 

Suppose now, we have got all these 
things— Immortal life, all-pervading 


Knowledge and unbounded Happiness 
all round. Are we satisfied therewith P 
No. For, even if we live for ever, know 
all things and enjoy all the happiness 
that we desire, but get all these joys not 
of our own inherent and intrinsic right 
and at our sweet will and pleasure but 
merely at the mercy of some one else, 
then that very dependence on another is 
galling and irksome: and, although, owing 
to sheer inability to break our bonds, we 
may acquiesce in them, we do so, not 
willingly but helplessly. And, if possible, 
we would like to be independent altogether 
of any and every person and thing in the 
universe. It is not only Man with his 
grand and boasted powers of Discrimina- 
tion, but also every sentient creature in 
the world, that has this burning desire for 
independence or as the Vedanta terms 
it. Much more, therefore, is it natural for 
us ( human beings ) to think of it by day 
and dream of it by night and— consciously 
or unconsciously — yearn for it all the 
time. Well, this very incessant hungering 
of ours alter independence is proof that 
Freedom from all bondage is our Nature. 
This, therefore, i. e , Moksa ( Absolute 
Emancipation from all bondage ) is the 
fourth Jaksana of the Soul. 

SUZERAINTY 

But even this fourth aspiration of 
ours does not exhaust the list. If and 
when we analyse our own feelings, am- 
bitions and actions correctly and honest- 
ly, we find that even the attainment of Sat, 
Chit, Ananda 'cind Moksa {i. e., Eternal Life, 
Boundless knowledge, Boundless Bliss 
and Absolute Liberty does not suffice, and 
that there is still one thing more which 
we all seek. It is very peculiar — this fifth 
thing, that every one of us at heart really 
desires: and it is also inconsistent with 
the fourth of our asijirations. But it is 
there all along and all the same and can- 
not be gainsaid. And what is this pecu- 
liar fifth ambition of ours P It is this 
that, although, on the one hand, we wish 
to be independent, i. e., do not like to be 
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guided by the wisbes of others, yet, on the 
other hand and at the same time, we also 
wish others to be guided by and follow our 
wishes. The most remarkable thing here 
is how even little children who have 
little knowledge and less experience of 
the world wish their more experienced 
and wiser parents to be guided by their 
own wishes and judgment. And there is 
absolutely no exception to the rule that 
every one, in his heart of hearts, really 
desires not only to live, to know, to be 
happy and to be independent but also to 
rule over all others. To put it truthiully, 
it is not Rulership or sovereignty, but 
full-fledged SUZERAINTY over the 
whole universe that we would like to have, 
if only we could. Arguing teleologically 
and ontologically, this proves that 
Suzerainship, too, is natural to us, i, e., is 
the fifth lak^ana of the Soul. 

THE SUM-TOTAL O F IT ALL 

By this elaborate analysis of the facts 
around us and the feelings within us, we 
have now come to the conclusion not only 
that these, i. e., and cJfR 

are the five things we are all after, but 
also that they are natural to us, in fact, 
our inherent characteristics which — like 
the natural coldness of the heated water- 
may be snubbed and subdued for a while 
but can never, never be permanently sup- 
pressed and killed out of us. What is the 
real meaning, the true significance, the 
practical import and the ultimate impli- 
cation of all these facts which our intro- 
spectional analysis of the question has 
thus led and enabled us to discover P 
Where did we begin from and whither 
have we reached P Well, we began by 
discussing and dissecting the facts and 
the feelings neither of God nor even of 
4 Wiy superman, but only of ourselves. 
In fact, we have not, so far, postulated 
even the existence of God, but only talked 
all the time about the individual soul. And 
we have reached this most unexpected 
but, on the basis of the facts before us, 
3 


irresistible conclusion that, whether or not 
we know and believe in the existence of 
God and even irrespective of whether 
we have heard or thought about Him or 
not, it is just those attributes of 

and which 

the scriptures of all the Religions of the 
world proclaim as God’s, which wc, too, 
have realized as our own real, natural, 
internal, innate and inherent attributes 
and that we are all— whether consciously 
or unconsciously — inwardly and unceas- 
ingly endeavouring, with might and 
main, to achieve in ourselves those very 
Laksanas ( properties ) which are asso- 
ciated with Almighty God Himself. 

GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

Having thus found out the character- 
istics of the individual Soul ( to be the 
same as God's ), let us now see what is the 
relationship between the two P If this is 
correctly known, the question of our 
Soul’s Evolution can be easily— nay, 
almost autoinatically — settled; for, if the 
goal has been discerned, then the right 
path thereto can be easily fixed up. It is 
clear from the foregoing considerations 
that, because we are of the nature of 
Divinity, i. e., ^ ( man ) is really 
(of the Nature of God), therefore it is 
that, having fallen ( or strayed ) far away 
from it, we are in sorrow and in suffering, 
that the lower and lower we fall, the 
greater and greater do our griefs and 
sufferings become and that the only way 
out is to get back to our own 
of Divinity as speedily as we possibly 
can. For, it is from Narayana that we 
have come out, by Him that we are main- 
tained and into Him that we shall be 
absorbed. 

UNITY VERSUS MULTIPLICITY 

“Yes, but all this demonstrates mere- 
ly the similarity of man to God ( on account 
of the former’s Spiritual aspirations to- 
wards godlikenesB or even godliness ) and 
may therefore also be held to prove the 
truth of the doctrine underlying the 
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Biblical narrative about God creating 
Man in His own image. But how can it 
prove our oneness with Him P Because, on 
the basis of the five attributes referred 
to and described, we are justified— at the 
most — in assuming Psychological similiarity, 
but how can we infer chemical identity there- 
from P’ ’ This is the next question for us to 
consider. Hereon our ^astras tell us that 
there is real oneness behind all the infinite 
multiplicity of forms and shapes in the 
Universe and that there is Absolute Identity — 
not merely chcmicaU mind you, but even 
mathematical — between and^^ 

(j. c., God, the individual Soul and the 
universe ). Let us try to understand 
this, too, by our usual method of Manana 
( Meditation ). And this problem, too, we 
may tackle in various ways. 

THE STORY OF CREATION 

First of all, let us ask ourselves, 
What is ‘creation’ P In respect of this 
subject, there is a slight difference but 
no contradiction, between our Upanisads 
and the Bible. The latter begins the 
first verse of the first chapter of its first 
Book ( viz., ‘Genesis’ ) thus: — 

“In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth;” and, in proceeding 
to describe that process, shows that God 
is ( omniscient ), ( omnipotent ) 

and ( of infallible intention ); 

because, according to the Biblical account, 
God said, “Let there be light,” and there 
was light, But nothing is said here about 
the relationship between God, the creator, 
and Light, the creation ! The Upanisads, 
however, go further and tell us the actual 
Sankalpa with which God created the 
universe; and this elucidates the 
relationship between the two. The Sankalpa 
was;— 

^ iTsmlq’ ( “I shall become many, 
I shall manifest myself in many forms”). He 
did not say “I shall create”, but “I 
shall become”: and thereby He shuts out 
all possibility of doubt on the point. If 


you grant that Idwara ( God ) is 
( Omniscient ), ( omnipotent ) and 

( of infallible will ), then you 
must also grant ipso facto that all the 
things which we see around us are mere 
manifestations of that Supreme Soul under 
different limitations ( ;jqTf^ ) of bodies, 
senses, minds and so on. But, if you 
insist that these are all different from 
Him, then, even although you may be a 
lip-theist, you are really refusing to 
acknowledge Him as omnipotent and of 
infallible will. 

There is the unqualified text of the 
Upanisad— ( i. e., the 
positive statement that God alone was 
existing); and, although the word ^ 

( alone ) is quite sufficient to make the 
point absolutely clear, yet, in order to 
prevent all possibility of doubts and 
inferential errors, that text is followed 
immediately by the next text 
( ». e., the further categorical negative 
statement to the clear effect that nothing 
else and nobody else was there ). And 
then creation began, whereby He became 
many. This is what the ^astras definitely 
say on the matter. And this means that 
all the things that He created are really 
Himself. This is one way of arriving at 
the certainty of the Oneness of God, the 
individual Soul and the Universe. 

And then, over and above this 
inference from God’s Sankalpa of creation, 
there is also the clear text which— 
without leaving it to us to infer and 
argue matters over— specifically says, 
£*., He Himself became the 
visible and the invisible Universe ). And 
after this, there can be no getting away 
from the fact that Adwaita ( Monism ) 
alone is the real Siddhdnta ( doctrine ) 
propounded by the Vedanta. 

In the next place, the Sanskrit word 
Srsti (which we have already dealt with in 
connection with the Eternal Existence 
of the Soul ) is also sufficient for proving 
its absolute Identity with God. Sf:.^ti 
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Bimply means visarga i. e.i throwing out i on 
Btiowing forth ) what was inside. And 
the Vedantio simile 

( Just as the worm throws out its 
cocoon and takes it back, so does God 
project the Universe from within — at 
creation— and take it inside again at the 
end. ) confirms this idea of srsti as a 
process not of creation of anything mw, 
but really of the manifestation of the 
unmanifested. 

THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE 

Let us go back now to the Bible, 
which begins with verse; “In the begin- 
ning God created the Heaven and Earth.” 
An analytical study of this text will— nay, 
must— also lead us to the same conclusion 
as our Upanisadic study hasalready ledus 
to. The very statement that God created 
the heaven and the earth means that, 
before He brought them into existence, He 
alone existed and nothing else. If so, 
when Ho created them, out of what 
material dddi He create them P For example, 
when a pot is made, there must be not 
merely b, potter, who makes the pot, but also 
the clay, out of which he manufactures 
it. Similarly, when a gold ornament is 
made, there is not only the goldsmith 
who makes it, but also the gold, out of 
' which he produces it. In fact, even 
before the potter and the goldsmith are 
required, the clay and the gold are first 
necessary I Applying the same argument, 
one can easily see that, before the universe 
could be created, there must have been not 
merely a God to create it but also the 
material to create it out of. Now, at the 
time of the creation of a pot or of a 
golden ornament, there are the clay and 
the gold respectively beforehand, the 
potter and the goldsmith come upon the 
scene and everything is plain and smooth 
, work thereafter. But if, at the time of 
creation— as the Vedas and the Bible 
agree in telling us — God alone existed 
and there was absolutely nothing else in 
existence, what could He have created it 
' all out of P Suppose gold alone exists in 


the world and no other metal or mineral 
or other matter whatsoever exists, you 
certainly will not suspect an ornament 
brought by a goldsmith to be anything 
but pure gold P Whatever the shape or 
Bize of the ornament or vessel or other 
thing made by him, the material of which 
it is manufactured will be gold, wholly 
gold and nothing but gold. So, when God 
alone existed and nothing else, and He 
created the world, is it not obvious that 
the only thing which He created it out of 
must necessarily have been the only 
thing which then existed, i. c. Himself 
and none other ( because there was really 
no other thing in actual existence ) P In 
other words, the material within all 
persons and things is God Himself ; and 
all the difference B which wo sec in the 
things around us are merely in size, shape, 
etc., i. c. only in the manifestation and not 
in the actual thing or substance within. 
The Ved§,nta text: — 

( Vessel, pot, etc. are merely names 
denoting differences in manifestation, but 
the material within is, in truth, merely 
the clay; similarly, men, horses, stones, 
water, etc. are merely names indicating 
differences in manifestation, but the material 
within, in truth, is merely God); and 
Vedavyasa’s Brahma~Sutras clinch the 
matter in the aphorism: 

( i, e., The identity of the universe 
with God is clearly taught by the 
and other texts of the Vedas ). And the 
Bible narrative, too, as we have just 
shown, leads us to the same conclusion. 
And this is exactly the position taken by 
the Lord 6ri ^ankaracharya in His 
famous couplet: — 

ft i 

ii’ 

( As that which is born of gold is 
undoubtedly gold, so that which is 
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born of God is incontrovertibly God). 
This alone stands to reason that 
wha>t hdB e*nanated from God mupt neces- 
sarily be God ! And this satisfactorily 
explains, too, the wonderful fact ( already 
discussed by us at great length ) tnat our 
Soul, too, constantly hankers after the 
very attributes of and Iwfu, 

which are God’s. Being by nature Divine, 
is it to be wondered at that we can never 
be really and fully satisfied and in peace 
until we realize our Divinity to Perfec- 
tion all-round and that, even in the 
darkness of ignorance encrusting the 
Divine Light within us, we go on groping 
blindly forth towards those five attri- 
butes of our own P It is not mere 
Godlikeness or godliness, be it noted, 
that we really seek, but absolute oneness 
with God. And, while other religions 


put it before us in a dim and faint sort of 
way, by saying; — 

1. “The kingdom of God is within you.” 

2, “Ye are gods”, and so forth, it is 
the unique glory of the Vedanta that 
it propounds this doctrine in clear 
and unambiguous language, sets forth 
before us this very goal and expounds 
the path thereto. How beautiful is the 
Upanisad which says: — 

( The Soul is the arrow and God is 
the target; and just as the arrow shot 
out by an expeit archer goes straight into 
and becomes one with its target, so, too, 
should the Soul go straight into and 
become one with God. ) 

( To be continued ) 


Bala Gopala. 


( Boy Krishna ) 


startling the night With a flickerless light. 

Heart-stealer, Thou comest below ! 

When Thy anklets ring On earth, child King, 

Dream-cascades of Heaven flow \ 

By Thy flute-notes caressed Every breast 

Heaves with a mystic rapture: 

While that music quivers, The soul’s long-dried rivers 

Flood and depth recax>ture. 

In Thy jewel— beam The shadows gleam. 

And fled are the chill and the gloom. 

Whore Thy feet have trod On the pilgrim’s road 

Duet leaps into laughter of bloom. 

In tangles of mire Thy miracled fire 

Builds a lilt of fadeless flowers: 

To the arid abyss Comes Thy woodland kiss 

And deserts flame into bowers. 

Thy irised art In the depths of the heart 

Wakens wide azure yearning; 

Thy sport and Thy dance Throw the soul into trance 

Like a cup of nectar burning. 

Thy nimbus blue Thrills with its hue 

Eyes Thy image has filled: 

Illumined, the earth By the lights of Love’s birth 

Worships the wonder child 1 


— Dilip Kumar Ray. 



Sri Ramanuja and his System of Philosophy. 

— .His Holiness Jagadguru Sri 1108 Sri Anantacharyaji Maharaj, Conjccvcram. 


he very first question that one 
finds himself confronted with 
while dealinji with this subject 
is: Did Ramanuja create any new 
system of philosophy out of his own 
imagination and establish the same in the 
world P The answer is a clear ‘No’. He 
did not create any new system, but worked 
out the Adwaifa Siddliunta ( Monistic 
Philosophy ) which had already been 
accepted by several of his predecessore, 
even like ^ankaracharya, who worked out 
the Same system which had also been 
accepted by some of his predecessors. 

and many other similar 
texts of the Vedas have dealt with the 
Oneness of Brahma. Both Sankara and 
Ramanuja established their respective 
systems of Adwaita SUdhdnta on the authority 
of such Yedic texts, but the methods they 
adopted were different. According to 
6ankara,tho Vedanta-Vakyas*^^ 
oto. characterize Brahma as only One 
thing and nothing other than That; but, 
according to Ramanuja, the Root‘f? 
with the termination included three 

things in One, which fact is supported by 
6rutis and Smrtis alike. 
is a significant text in the Rahasyamnaya 
Brdhmana a.nd i’ 

is another text in the Visnupurdna also 
denoting the same idea. These two texts 
indicate very clearly that That alone is 
Brahma which haS the capacity to become 
big and make others also big. Hence 
Brahma is that in which the existence of 
one and only one thing is not possible, but 
there must be other things in It which are 
also made big by It. This is clear. 
Ramanuja says that Brahma is One with 
Three Things in It. Ramanuja’s Adwaita 
is Oneness of God qualified by two other 
Things, ^astras say the same thing and 
conclusively prove the same. 


flfcTfr 3nwr ^ 

These and similar texts indicate that 
God is Immanent in both Atmd and Jada 
padurtha. 

Unlike Sankara, who saysthat One- 
ness in Brahma is Absolute, Ramanuja 
proves that that Oneness is not Absolute 
but is qualifie d by two other things, the 
consciousSoul and the inconsciont Matter. 
Brahma, which is thus qualified, indicates 
what Ramanuja calls Visistddwaita or quali- 
fied Monism, in which the auspicious 
qualities of Satya, JfUina, and Anamla 
(Truth, Knowledge and Bliss) are the 
characteristics of l^wara (God Immanent). 
As ^ankaracharya thought that Brahma 
is only One Thing and that absolutely, 
it was necessary for him to say that the 
entire world before our eyes is all unreal. 
Therefore he had to conceive the idea of 
Ignorance ( Avutyd ) in Brahma which was 
responsible for making Brahma see the 
diverse unreal world in Itself. When that 
defect called Avidyd is. removed, then 
flashes the light that Brahma is only One 
and that absolutely; but, as Ramanuja 
worked out his system on the basis of 
the fact that Brahma is one with three 
things in It, it was not necessary for him 
to say that this world which we see 
before our eyes is unreal, in order to 
prove the Oneness of Brahma. This world 
is merged in Brahma and Idwara is 
immanent in the world ( 
etc.’) and that Brahma is One and therefore 
that Oneness of Brahma can be proved 
without saying that the world is unreal. 

There are three authorities in the 
world for an act of cognition, viz., ( 1 ) 
Direct pe:^;oeption, ( 2 ) Inference and ( 3 ) 
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Revelation, called the Yedae. These Vedas 
are eternal. They are repeated in every 
Kalpa or cycle in the same order of letters. 
They are not made and no human origin 
can be attributed to them. The several 
defects of the human mind, viz., illusion, 
doubt, and misinterpretation cannot 
exist in the Vedas, because they have no 
human origin. The Vedas are Self-author- 
itative and, Revelations as they are, 
no one has a right to sit in judgment over 
them and say that they are not authorita- 
tive. Whenever we see anything in the 
Vedas which is opposed to direct percep- 
tion or which is self-contradictory, it is 
not the mistake of the Vedas, but it is our 
own mistake in interpreting the Vedas. 
Our duty in such places is to arrive at the 
correct idea contained in the Vedas by 
properly interpreting the Vedic texts and 
explaining away the so-called opposite 
character of the texts, i. e,^ the character 
which is against direct perception or the 
so-called self-contradictory nature of the 
Vedic texts. The Minuimsu-Sdstra exists 
only to lead us to arrive at the exact truth 
underlying the so-called self-contradic- 
tory statements in some places. Every 
letter and every word of the Vedas 
is authoritative and the Vedas and 
Vedanta alone prove the existence of 
Brahma] no other authority can prove the 
existence of Brahma. 

The Veddnta-Sdstra clearly proves the 
existence of three things in Brahma'. 
viz., ( 1 ) the Jada Paddrtha or Inert Matter, 
called severally Pradhdna, Prakrti, Maya, 
and Avidyd] ( 2 ) the Conscious Soul or 
Atmdt which is Anu or atomic in size and 
( 3 ) God or 14wara, who is all-pervasive 
and all-controlling and who is character- 
ized by the auspicious qualities of Satya^ 
jndna, and Ananda. These three things 
are co-existent in one which is Brahma. 
This is clearly stated in the Vedanta- 
Sdstra. In every body we see there is a 
conscious soul inhabiting the body, and 
the same relation exists between God 
and soul, on one ,Bide, and God and Inert 
Matter, on the other. In other words. 
That which is called Brahma is none 


other than 14 war a or God who inhabits 
both the Conscious Soul and the Inert 
Matter, proving that the three things 
together in one is the Adwaita of Brahma. 

In this world we see two kinds of 
living beings; ( 1 ) Living beings such 
as men, animals, birds, etc., posseBsing 
larger vital powers and ( 2 ) living beings 
such as stones, trees, etc., with smaller or 
lesser vital powers. The former class 
is called Jangama ( moving ) and the latter 
Sthuvara ( Immobile), and whatever exists 
exists always in that Tripartite Com- 
bination: no Matter can exist indepen- 
dently of the other two; no conscious 
soul can exist independently of the other 
two and no Iswara exists independently 
of the other two. For example, man 
means, to start with, a body, and on closer 
consideration it means the conscious 
soul which inhabits that body; and the 
Vedas say that just as this Conscious 
Soul inhabits the body and controls it, so 
also God inhabits the soul and controls it. 
In other words, God is immanent in 
everything. 

According to the varying degree of 
intelligence in man, ( i ) man is identified 
with body, ( 2 ) he is inferred to be a 
consoiouB soul living in the body and 
controlling it, and ( 3 ) as the result of 
Vedantic search after truth ‘man’ indi- 
cates God who is immanent in the 
conscious soul who lives in the body and 
sustains the body. Tire Knowledge of 
man is proportionate to the depth of his 
discerning powers. Hence the Siddhdnta 
that the body and the soul or Atmd which 
sustains the body and God, who controls 
and sustains the Atmd, all co-existing in 
One, is the real Adwaita and every being 
has these three things in it. There 
are several Vedic texts to prove this and 
several ancient Acharyas have accepted 
this as the only truth. Hence everything 
in the world is three in one and never 
one alone. In other words, Vedanta 
proves Paritjrdmavdda or the transformation 
theory and not the theory of apearanoe 
or Vivarta, 
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According to the transformation 
theory -what happens is this. The Karat^a 
or the cause becomes Kurya or the effect. 
I'or example, in a pot mud is the cause 
and mud is the effect; in other words, 
the original mud is transformed into a 
pot. Hence cause and effect must be 
similar. The characteristics of the cause 
are also the characteristics of the effect. 
If we see three things in this world, 
which is an effect, there must be the 
same three things in the cause also. 
The Vedas say that Brahma is the cause 
of this world, which means that the 
latent Three in one become patent as 
three in One. 

ParinumavaJa is accepted by the Vedas — 

etc.’ That the cause of the world should 
be like the world is self-evident. There 
is similarity between the Kdrat}a- Brahma 
and the Kurya- Brahma. The cause becomes 
the effect. The only difference is that 
the cause could not be seen cxcejjt thi’ough 
Yogajanya Jhuna, i. c., knowledge born of 
Yogic perception, while the effect is seen 
with these mortal eyes. Thus Brahma, the 
cause of the world, is imperceptible inert 
matter, imperceptible Chztana or soul and 
God, the three existing together. This 
imperceXJtible Brahma, i. c.% Suk.pna Brahma 
becomes Sthula Brahma, which is the effect 
or KCirya. Thus under transformation the 
cause becomes tlie effect and there is no 
difference in essence between the cause 
and the effect. 

The question now arises whether 
14wara, who has Matter and Soul for his 
body, undergoes the same changes as the 
several things of this world,— the changes 
being existence, birth or appearance, 
transofor. nation, development, decay and 
destruction. The Vedas say “No”; the 
Nirvikdra isrutis of the Vedas, which 
attribute changelessness to God, say ‘no’ 
to this question. The word Nirvikdra 
means changeless. A child is born, it 
becomes adolescent, attains old age, etc.; 
but the Vedas say that Atmd never 
changes, it is the body alone that changes. 


Hence, when Kdrana Brahma becomes Kdrya 
Brahma, there is no change in Is war a, 
though there is a change in the Jada 
Paddrtha or Matter in entirety and the Atmd 
only in its Jndna or cognition aspect, the 
Atmd all along remaining the same in its 
essence. If at all there may be any 
change in Brahma when It transforms 
Itself into this world, giving names and 
forms to the several things of this world, 
that change can only be the manifestation 
of the Will of the Lord to become imma- 
nent in all the Sthcda ^ariras, which 
change is not at all a defect from any 
point of view. Thus Nirvikdra farutis and 
the theory of transformation of the Shkpna 
Brahma into Sthula Brahma are logically 
perfect. Adwaita or Oneness is in the essence 
of Iswara, whoso body is the inert Matter 
and the conscious Atmd. Therefore there 
is no necessity to struggle hard to prove 
that there is no material world and 
no conscious soul distinct from Brahma. 
The world is real and all things in the 
world are real and Adwaita is real. If 
somebody says there is a king at Benares 
and he is one without a second, does it 
mean that he has no kingdom, no wife, 
no son, etc. P In the same manner Brahmd- 
dwaita means the One Brahma having 
Atmd and Matter for Its body and denoting 
that there is none who is equal to It. 

Now the world is intermixed with 
Brahma and, when we say that Brahma is 
One, it can never mean that there is no 
world. We have already said that every 
letter in the Vedas is authoritative and in 
some places in the Vedas we come across 
texts speaking of difference as existing 
between Atmi and Brahma’, in some other 
places we find texts saying that Atmd and 
Brahma are one. Sankara said that texts 
speaking of Abhcda or sameness are 
authoritative, while other texts which 
speak of difference merely indulge in 
Kalpand ( imaginary difference in Brahma ) 
and that Kalpand is not real. Hence he 
opined that only those Vedic texts that 
speak of non duality are really authorita- 
tive, while those that speak of difference 
are not authoritative. 
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But ^rlBamanuja says that both the 
texts are authoritative and to say that 
one portion of the Yedas is authoritative 
and the other is not authoritative is not 
right, and bo he interprets both the texts 
in such a manner that there could be no 
contrariety between these texts, just as, 
when we say man is one, we see that there 
is difference between his body and his 
Atma. Similarly, we have to infer that the 
statement 'Brahma is One’ speaks of the 
Oneness of Brahma with ]iva, keeping up 
the difference between Jiva and God. 
Hence these texts speaking of Abheda and 
Bheda ( Oneness and difference ) are not 
contradictory to each other. Abheda texts 
speak of a group, viz. One with three 
things in It, while the Bheda texts speak 
of the components contained in It indivi- 
dually and severally. Hence the signifi- 
cance of the Abheda texts and Bheda texts 
is different and the former texts are not 
contradictory to the latter, and there is 
no necessity to say that one portion of the 
Bevelation called the Yedas is authorita- 
tive and the other is not authoritative. 

Similarly, we find texts speaking of 
Brahma as Saguna ( xvith characteristics ) and 
Nirguna {without any characteristics). 
These texts also appear to be contradic- 
tory to each other; but, when the texts 
speak of Nirguna, it means that there are no 
inauspicious qualities in Brahma, and, when 
they speak of Sagut^a, it means that there 
are auspicious qualities peculiar to Brahma 
which Inert Matter and the Conscious 
Jivdtmd do not possess — 

etc. This idea is greatly streng- 
thened by the fact that in the same Yedic 
texts it is said in some places that there 
are no bad qualities in Brahma and l^wara 
abounds in auspicious qualities. Hence 
when Yedic texts treat of Brahma in words 
that appear to be contradictory, the state- 
ments like Nirvilidra, etc. refer to Brahma 
as the primordial cause of the world; 
while of the texts like the following; "Jiva 
Q,ndi Brahma are different”, **Jiva and Brahma 


are one and the same”, "Brahma is Nirgunat' ’ 
'^Brahma is Saguna," etc., etc., each has 
got a particular contextual significance 
and can never become non-authoritative. 

Thus ^rl Bamanuja did not follow 
the method of ^ankaracharya, as he found 
several Yedic texts and Smrti texts to 
corroborate his system, which mainly 
aimed at proving the authoritativeness of 
each and ever text in the Yedas. There 
are several Yedic texts distinctly saying 
that the Inert Matter and the Oonscious 
Soul form the body of God and, just as the 
soul residing in the body rules the body, 
Iswara or God resides in the ]iva and rules 
him. Hence, when we say that man is one, 
we speak of the oneness of man, keeping 
up the difference between the body and 
the soul. So also, when we say that God 
is one, we mean that there is difference 
between Jiva and Brahma, Jiva and Matter, 
which are nothing else than the body of 
Iswara, and there is no contradiction 
whatever in this. This idea is not con- 
tradictory to our direct perception also 
and there is no necessity to say that the 
world is simply an Illusion. 

This is the Viiistddivaita of ^rlBamanuja, 
which does not allow the twisting and 
torturing and misinterpreting of any of 
the Yedic texts and which also does not 
permit the statement that some portion 
of the Yedas is authoritative and some 
others are not. Bamanuja owes a great 
deal to the ancients whose great services 
to the cause of the ViH^tudwaita he acknow- 
ledged in the very beginning of his Sri- 
Bhdsya, the great commentary on the 
Brahma -Sutras, He simply followed 
their method and worked up his own 
System. The word ViHstddwaita, means 
nothing other than Beal Adwaita, named 
as such by Bamanuja to indicate very 
clearly that Brahmddwaita is the Oneness 
of God, who is a Mine of all auspicious 
qualities and whose body is the conscious 
Jiva and the inert matter. 



The Methods of Vedantic Knowledge. * 


W e arrive at the conception and at 
the knowledge of a divine 
existence by exceeding the 
evidence of the senses and pierc- 
ing beyond the wall of the physical mind. 
The first of the instruments by which we 
do this is the pure reason. Human reason 
has a double action, mixed or dependent, 
pure or sovereign. Reason accepts a 
mixed action when it confines itself to 
the circle of our sensible experience, 
admits its law as the final truth and 
concerns itself only with the study or 
phenomenon, that is to say, with the 
appearances or things in their relations, 
processes and utilities. Reason, on the 
other hand, asserts its pure action when, 
accepting our sensible experiences as a 
starting-point but refusing to be limitedby 
them, it goes behind, judges, works in its 
own right and strives to arrive at general 
and unalterable concepts which attach 
themselves not to the appearances of 
things but to that which stands behind 
their appearances. It may arrive at 
its results by direct judgment, passing 
immediately from the appearance to that 
which stands behind it. But the percep- 
tions of the pure reason may also— and 
this is their more characteristic action — 
use the experience from which they start 
as a mere excuse and leave it far 
behind before they arrive at their result, 
so far that the result may seem the direct 
contrary of that which our sensible 
experience wishes to dictate to us. This 
movement is legitimate and indispensa- 
ble, because our normal experience not 
only covers only a small part of universal 
fact, but even in the limits of its own 
field uses instruments that are defective 
and gives us false weights and measures. 


^ Compiktl by Aniibsran liny from Sri Aiirobii.do s 
"Tho Life Divine.” 
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By Sri Aurobindo. 

To correct the errors of the sense- 
mind by the use of reason is one of 
the most valuable powers developed by 
man and the chief cause of his superiority 
among terrestrial beings. 

The complete use of pure reason 
brings us finally from physical to 
metaphysical knowledge. Though the 
concepts of metaphysical knowledge 
satisfy the pure reason itself, because 
they are the very stuff of its existence, yet 
our nature sees things through two eyes 
always; for it views them doubly— as idea 
and as fact— and therefore every concept 
is incomplete for us and, to a part of our 
nature, almost unreal, until it becomes an 
experience, But the order of truths which 
are now in question are not subject to 
our normal experience— 

Therefore some other faculty of experi- 
ence is necessary by which the demand 
of our nature can be fulfilled and this can 
only come, since we are dealing with 
the Bupraphysical, by an extension of 
psychological experience. 

Psychological experience, like the 
cognitions of the reason, is capable in man 
of a double action, mixed or dependent, 
pure or sovereign. Its mixed action takes 
place usually when the mind seeks to 
become aware of the external world, the 
object; the pure action, when it seeks 
to become aware of itself, the subject. 
In the former activity, it is dependent on 
the senses and forms its percejptions in 
accordance with their evidence; in the 
latter it acts in itself and is aware of 
things directly by a sort of identity with 
them. We are thus aware of our emotions; 
we are aware of anger, because we become 
anger. In reality, all experience is, in its 
secret nature, knowledge by identity; but 
its true character is hidden from us be- 
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cause we have separated ourselves from 
the rest of the world by exclusion, by the 
distinction of our self as subject and 
everything else as object, and we are 
compelled to develop processes and organs 
by which we may again enter into com- 
munion with all that we have excluded. 

It follows that there is no inevitable 
necessity in our existing limitations. It 
is possible for the mind— and it would be 
natural for it, if it could be persuaded to 
liberate itself from its consent to the 
domination of matter,— to take direct 
cognizance of the objects of sense without 
the aid of the sense-organs. This is what 
happens in experiments of hypnosis and 
cognate psychological phenomena. 
Because our waking consciousness is 
determined and limited by the balance 
between mind and matter worked out by 
life in its evolution, this direct cognizance 
is usually impossible in our ordinary 
waking state and has therefore to be 
brought about by throwing the waking 
mind into a state of sleep which liberates 
the true or subliminal mind. Mind is 
then able to assert its true character as 
the one and all-sufiBcient sense and free 
to apply to the objects of sense its pure 
and sovereign, instead of its mixed and 
dependent, action. Nor is this extension 
of faculty really impossible, but only 
more difiQcult in our waking state. 

The sovereign action of the sense- 
mind can be employed to devolop other 
senses besides the five which we ordinarily 
use. For instance, it is possible to develop 
the power of appreciating accurately 
without physical means the weight of an 
object which we hold in our hands. Here 
the sense is used as a starting-point, but 
the mind finds the right value through its 
own perception. And as with the pure 
reason, so with the sense-mind, the sense- 
experience can be used as a mere first 
point from which it proceeds to a know- 
ledge that has nothing to do with the 
sense-organs and often contradicts their 
evidence. Nor is the extension of faculty 


confined only to outsides and superficies. 
It is possible, once we have entered by 
any of the senses into relation with an 
external object, so to apply the Manas as 
to become aware of the contents of the 
object, for example, to receive or to 
perceive the thoughts or feelings of others 
without aid from their utterance, gesture, 
action or facial expressions and even in 
contradiction of these always partial and 
often misleading data. Finally, by an 
utilization of the inner senses,— that is to 
say, of the sense-powers, in themselves, in 
their purely mental or subtle activity as 
distinguished from the physical, which 
is only a selection for the purposes of 
outward life from their total and general 
action, we are able to take cognition of 
sense-experiences, of appearances and 
images of things other than those which 
belong to the organization of our material 
environment. 

None of these extensions of faculty, 
however, lead to the aim we have in 
view, the psychological experience of 
those truths that are “beyond perception 
by the sense but seizable by the percep- 
tions of the reason’ ( Gitd ). 

They give us only a larger field of phe- 
nomena and more effective means for the 
observation of phenomena. The truth of 
things always escapes the sense. Yet is it 
a sound rule inherent in the very consti- 
tution of universal existence that, where 
there are truths attainable by the reason, 
there must be somewhere in the organism 
possessed of that reason a means of arriv- 
ing at or verifying them by experience. 
The one means we have left in our 
mentality is an extension of that form of 
knowledge by identity which gives us 
the awareness of our own existence. 
It is really upon a self-awareness more or 
less conscient, more or less present to our 
conception, that the knowledge of the 
contents of our self is based. Or, to put 
it in a more general formula, the know- 
ledge of the contents is contained in the 
knowledge of the continent. If, then, we 
can extend our faculty of mental self- 
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awareness to awareness of the self beyond 
and outside us, Aima or Brahma of the 
UpanisadB, we may become possessors in 
experience of the truths which form the 
contents of the Atma or Brahma in the uni- 
verse. It is on this possibility that Indian 
Yedanta has based itself. It has sought 
through knowledge of the Self the know- 
ledge of the universe. 

But always mental experience and 
the concepts of the reason have been held 
by it to be even at their highest a reflec- 
tion in mental identifications and not the 
supreme self -existent identity. We have 
to go beyond the mind and the reason. 
The reason active in our waking con- 
sciousness is only a mediator between the 
Bubconscient All that we come from in our 
evolution upwards and the supercon- 
scient All towards which we are impelled 
by that evolution. The subconsciont 
and the superoonscient are two different 
formulations of the same All. The 
master- work of the subconscient is Life, 
the master-work of the superoonscient 
is Light. In the subconscient knowledge 
or consciousness is involved inaction, 
for action is the essence of Life. In the 
superoonscient, action -reenters into Light 
and no longer contains involved know- 
ledge, but is itself contained in a supreme 
consciousness. Intuitional knowledge is 
that which is common between them, and 
the foundation of intutional knowledge is 
conscious or effective identity between 
that which knows and that which is 
known; it is that state of common self- 
existence in which the knower and the 
known are one through knowledge. But 
in the subconscient, the intuition mani- 
fests itself in the action, in effectivity, 
and the knowledge or conscious identity 
is either entirely or more or less concealed 
in the action. In the superconscient, on 
the contrary. Light being the law and the 
principle, the intuition manifests itself in 
its true nature as knowledge emerging 
out of conscious identity, and effectivity 
of action is rather the accompaniment or 
necessary consequent and no longer 


masks as the primary fact. Between these 
two states reason and mind act as inter- 
mediaries which enable the being to 
liberate knowledge out of its imprison- 
ment in the act and prepare it to resume its 
essential primacy. When the self-aware- 
ness in the mind applied both to continent 
and content, to own-self and other-self, 
exalts itself into the luminous self-mani- 
fest identity, the reason also converts 
itself into the form of the self-luminous 
intuitional knowledge. This is the highest 
possible state of our knowledge when 
mind fulfils itself in the supramental. 

Such is the scheme of the human 
understanding upon which the conclu- 
sions of the most ancient Yedanta were 
built. 

Sad Brahma, Existence pure, indefina- 
ble, infinite, absolute, is the last concept 
at which Yedantic analysis arrives in its 
view of the universe, the fundamental 
Eeality which Yedantic experience 
discovers behind all the movement and 
formation which constitute the apparent 
reality. It is obvious that, when we posit 
this conception, wc go entirely beyond 
what our ordinary consciousness, our 
normal experience contains or warrants. 
The senses and the sense-mind know no- 
thing whatever about any pure or 
absolute existence. All that our sense- 
experience tells us of, is form and 
movement. Forms exist, but with an 
existence that is not pure, rather always 
mixed, combined, aggregated, relative. 
When we go within ourselves, we may 
get rid of precise form, but we cannot get 
rid of movement, of change. Motion of 
matter in space, motion of change in time 
seem to be the condition of existence. We 
m.ay say indeed, if we like, that this is 
existence and that the idea of existence 
in itself cerresponds to no discoverable 
reality. At the most, in the phenomenon 
of self-awareness or behind it we get 
sometimes a glimpse of something 
immovable and immutable, something 
that we vaguely perceive or imagine that 
we are beyond all life and death, beyon(3^ 
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all change and formation and action. 
Here is the one door in ns that sometimes 
swings open upon the splendour of a truth 
beyond and, before it shuts again, allows 
a ray to touch us,— a luminous intimation 
which, if we have the strength and 
firmness, we may hold to in our faith 
and make a starting-point for another 
play of consciousness than that of the 
sense-mind, for the play of Intuition. 

For, if we examine carefully, we 
shall find that Intuition is our first 
teacher. Intuition always stands veiled 
behind our mental operations. Intuition 
brings to man those brilliant messages 
from the Unknown which are the 
beginning of his higher knowledge. 
Reason only comes in afterwards to see 
what profit it can have of the shining 
harvest. Intuition gives us that idea of 
something behind and beyond all that we 
know and seem to be, which pursues man 
always in contradiction of his lower 
reason and all his normal experience and 
impels him to formulate that formless 
perception in the more positive ideas of 
God, Immortality, Heaven and the rest 
by which we strive to express it to the 
mind. For Intuition is as strong as 
nature herself from whose very soul it 
has sprung and cares nothing for the 
contradictions of reason or the denials of 
experience. It knows what is, because it 
is, because itself it is of that and has 
come from that, and will not yield to the 
judgment of what merely becomes and 
appears. What the Intuition tells us of, 
is not so much Existence as the Existent; 
for it proceeds from that one point of 
light in us which gives it its advantage, 
that sometimes opened door in our own 
self-awareness. Ancient Yedanta seized 
this message of the Intuition and formu- 
lated it in the three great declarations of 
the Upanisads; “I am He” ; “Thou art 
that, O ^wetaketu”; “Certainly, all this 
is the Brahma] this self is the Brahma.''^ 

But Intuition, by the limitation of 
its action in man, is unable to give us the 


truth in that ordered and articulated form 
which our nature demands. Before it could 
effect any such completeness of direct 
knowledge in us, it would have to organize 
itself in our surface being and take pos- 
session there of the leading part. But in 
our surface being it is not the Intuition, 
it is the Reason which is organized and 
helps us to order our perceptions, 
thoughts and actions. Therefore the age 
of intuitive knowledge, represented by 
the early Yedantic thinking of the 
Upanisads, had to give place to the age of 
rational knowledge; inspired Scripture 
made room for metaphysical philosophy, 
even as afterwards metaphysical philos- 
ophy had to give place to experimental 
Science. And this process, which seems to 
be a descent, is really a circle of progress. 
For in each case the lower faculty is 
compelled to take up as much as it can 
assimilate of what the higher had already 
given and to attempt to re-establish it by 
its own methods. By the attempt it is 
itself enlarged in its scope and arrives 
eventually at a more supple and a more 
ample self-accomodation to the higher 
faculties. 

We see this Buccession in the 
Upanisads and the subsequent Indian 
Philosophies. The sages of the Veda and 
Vedanta relied entirely upon intuition 
and spiritual experience. Nowhere in the 
Upanisads do we find any trace of logical 
reasoning urged in support of the truths 
of Vedanta. Intuition, the sages seem to 
have held, must be corrected by a more 
perfect intuition; logical reasoning cannot 
be its judge. 

And yet the human reason demands 
its own method of satisfaction. There- 
fore, when the age of rationalistic 
speculation began, Indian philosophers, 
respectful of the heritage of the past, 
adopted a double attitude towards the 
Truths they sought. They recognized in 
the Sruti the earlier results of Intuition 
or, as they preferred to call it, of inspired 
Revelation, an authority superior to 
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Reason. But at the same time they 
started from Reason and tested the 
results it gave them, holding only those 
conclusions to be valid which were sup- 
ported by the supreme authority. 
Nevertheless, the natural trend of Reason 
to assert its own supremacy triumphed 
in effect over the theory of its subordina- 
tion. Hence the rise of conflicting 
schools, each of which founded itself in 
theory on the Veda and used its texts as a 
weapon against the others. 

Nevertheless, the main conceptions 
of the earlier Vedanta remained in parts 
in the various philosophical systems and 
efforts were made from time to time to 
recombine them into some image of the 


old catholicity and unity of intuitional 
thought. And behind the thought of all, 
variously presented, survived, as the 
fundamental conception, Puntsa^ Atma or 
Sad Brahma, the pure Existent of the 
Upanisads, often rationalized into 
an idea or psychological state, but still 
carrying something of its old burden of 
inexpressible reality. What may be the 
relation of the movement of becoming, 
which is what we call the world, to this 
absolute Unity and how the ego, whether 
generated by the movement or cause of the 
movement, can return to that true Self 
declared by the Vedanta, these were the 
questions, speculative and practical, 
which have always occupied the thought 
of India. 


The Metaphysical and Spiritual Implications 

of the Adwaita Vedanta. 


THE NATURE AND MEANING 
OF EXPERIENCE 

edanta has been the source of 
inspiration in Hindu life and 
thought. It is complete philosophy 
inasmuch as it touches all the 
problems of life and evaluates all kinds 
of experiences. It is really based upon 
analysis of experience and draws its 
inspiration therefrom. Philosophy can- 
not ignore experience, for it is that which 
affects us immediately. Whatever con- 
struction is raised in thought, it is ulti- 
mately indebted to experi ence as supplying 
its materials and basis. No philosophy 
can ignore it, for ultimately our sympathy 
lies in what we are or what we receive. 
Apart from this there can be no starting- 
point in philosophy. Any appeal to a 
formal construction out of some funda- 
mentals of thought requires a confirmation 
from experience; for thought-construction, 
which by itself has a schematism, might 
have an epistemological value, but it may 
be completely divorced evnd detached 
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from reality. Kant has given us a formal 
theoretical construction in pure reason, 
but he has not been able from the stand- 
point of theoretical reason to penetrate 
into the heart of reality. He has no doubt 
an appeal to an immediate presentation 
in the form of the manifold of sense, on 
the one hand, and the synthetic unity of 
apperception, on the other; but he has not 
been able to get hold of the immediate 
and the most intimate fact presented in 
our knowledge. Experience to him is the 
synthetic knowledge a priori which is 
formed by supplying integration bonds 
from our minds. Kant has found out the 
creative power of our mind and its 
architectonic use of the ideas, but still it 
should be said that he has not gone into 
the depth of our consciousness to find out 
the most intimate facts of experience. 
The synthetic unity of perception is the 
formal unity of consciousness, which for 
Kant has an epistemological reality or 
significance, but no metaphysical impli- 
cation, aSito him reality trausoendB thQ. 
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Bubjeot-object relationship. Descartes 
shows far greater insight by deep analysis 
when he discovers the reality of self in 
‘ ‘I think, therefore I am’ ’ . He could trans- 
cend the epistemological limitations and 
discover the nature of self by immediate 
intuition. This was not possible for Kant, 
for he by a fine analysis draws a distinc- 
tion between epistemological unity and 
metaphysical reality. He was confined 
within the cobwebs of categories and 
ideas and could not discover the “I” lying 
beyond the formal unity of conBciousness, 
because he was unable by the logical 
trend of his mind to discover the reality 
of self as distinguished from the subject. 
The epistemological subject is necessarily 
related to the object and Kant could not 
transcend the logical functioning of 
intellect and realize by intuition the 
metaphysical reality of subject. In this 
respect Bradley shows a better insight 
than Kant when he takes experience to be 
the main reality. Bradley’s experience is 
fundamentally different from Kant’s. 
Bradley says: “Anything in no sense 
felt or perceived is to me quite unmeaning. 
And, as I cannot try to think of it without 
realizing either that I am not thinking at 
all or that I am thinking of it against my 
will as being experienced, I am driven to 
the conclusion that for me experience is 
the same as reality.” Butin this expe- 
rience Bradley cannot draw a line between 
the percipient subject and the object 
perceived. “To set up the subject as real 
independently of the whole and to make 
the whole into experience in the sense of 
an adjective of that subject seems to me 
indefensible.” “For if, seeking for 
reality, we go to experience, what we 
certainly do not find is a subject or an 
object or indeed any other thing whatever 
standing separate and on its own 
bottom. What we discover rather is a 
whole in which distinctions can be made, 
but in which divisions do not exist. I 
mean, then, that to be real is to be indisso- 
lubly one thing with sentience.... Reality 
is sentient experience. Being and reality 
e^re one thing with Sankara, They can 


never be opposed to nor even in the end 
distinguished from it.” ( “Appearance 
and Reality”, 146), 

Bradley goes to the very bottom of 
our experience in which he could not 
find the subject opposed to the object. 
His sentient experience is one which 
transcends this distinction. In other 
words, Bradley draws a distinction 
between experience as understood in the 
sense of relationship between a subject 
and object and an experience trans- 
cending this distinction. Bradley does 
not call the former experience at all, 
because to experience anything it must 
be identical with sentience. The least 
distinction defeats the purpose. Bradley, 
therefore, oversteps the limitation of 
thought and differs from Kant and Hegel 
in thinking that experience implies some 
form of relationship between the two 
poles of our knowledge. Experience 
means identity, because it is ultimately 
what is felt; and to be felt is to be 
one with Self. Thought can never estab- 
lish this identity and thus cannot inform 
us of the true nature of reality. Thought 
moves in the world of mediacy and 
relations and can never aspire to reach 
that height where reality can be appre- 
hended. Bradley has drawn clearly the 
distinction between thought and intuition 
and has shown the limitation of the 
former and the necessity of the latter 
in philosophy. 

VEDANTA AND BRADLEY 

Adwaita Yedanta has anticipated 
Bradley in his conlusions. But it had 
more clearly established the nature of 
intuition. Yedanta has gone far beyond 
the idealistic thinkers of the West in 
the analysis of experience. Like Bradley 
it accepts that to be known is to be one 
with the Self, the percipient conscience 
which transcends the limitation of the 
subject. The moment the object is known 
as object, it is known immediately more 
in relational sequence than in reality. 
We know it when we are identified with it 
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in the ether of awarenees. Knowledge 
metaphysical as distinguished from 
logical is really a kind of identification 
that should take place between the subject 
and the object; it means that we should 
transcend the relational distance and 
enter into an identity. True knowledge 
is then not in thought but intuition. 
Knowledge is, then, the sense of identity 
between the subject and object or in 
which the subject-object sense drops. 
And this is implied in the Vedantic 
theory of perception, where the identity 
of consciousness underlying subject and 
object is revealed. 

Vedanta has never forsaken this 
position and it has extended it in all 
forms of knowledge, in all stages of 
consciousness. Its great formula is “to be 
known is to be immediately aware of” 
and to be immediately aware of is to pass 
beyond the relativity of consciousness. 
To know truly is to know immediately. 
With this distinction Vedanta draws 
a line of demarcation between our 
psychic experience and transcendental 
knowledge. Empirical knowledge has a 
wide range. It includes the experiences 
of dream, the deep-sleep consciousness, 
the fine ptychic feelings, the religious 
experiences, the oesthetic experiences, 
the experiences of the Holy. Everyone 
of them has a special character, but from 
the Vedantic standpoint none of them 
can compare to the transcendent experi- 
ence. Between Bradley and Vedanta 
there is a distinction and that is this. 
Bradley’s absolute experience is some- 
thing which is beyond all relations, but 
which ultimately contains all the details 
harmoniously blended in the whole. 
Bradley has given two characters of the 
Absolute Beality: ( 1 ) Comprehensive- 
ness and ( 2 ) Harmony. And in the 
final knowledge we have the richest 
and the fullest experience of the com- 
prehensiveness of Being or Beality, 
whic^ ultimately absorbs all distinction. 
Bradley was anxious to retain the rich- 
ness of life along with the unity of 


Beality. And his appeal to feeling as 
presenting forth the indissoluble unity 
exhibits the true nature of his reality 
as not without a content. It is the 
experience which transcends all other 
experiences—aeBthetic, moral, religious,— 
in their specific nature, but which trans- 
mutes them in the experience of the 
whole. At this point Bradley differs from 
Vedanta. Vedanta analyses experiences 
of all kinds and finds specific difference 
in them, but could not see how in the 
experience of the Absolute all of them 
can be integrated and harmonized. For 
all of them are not equally true in the 
same sense. Here arises the difference 
between Bradley and the Vedanta. To 
Bradley the appearance is true. What 
appears is a part of my sentient experi- 
ence and is therefore Truth. Truth is 
therefore identical with appearance, not 
in its differentiation, but in its complete 
integration. Vedanta cannot accept this, 
for it draws a distinction between appear- 
ance and reality. What appears and 
then disappears is not and cannot be 
real. Bradley says, what appears in not 
true in its bare isolation and distinc- 
tion but can be true in its setting 
in the total. Error is partial presentation. 
Truthis complete presentation. Vedanta 
does not find any deeper meaning between 
presentation partial or complete, for it 
is after all presentation and as such 
it is appearance and cannot be real. 
Bradley holds Truth to be a sentient 
and psychic presentation of Experience. 
Vedanta holds Truth to be transcendent 
experience, neither psychic nor sentient; 
for they demand some relational 
reference in the view of Truth. Vedanta 
makes Truth entirely independent of 
such reference. Bradley says, “the 
positive relation of every appearance 
as an adjective to reality, and the 
presence of reality among its -appearances 
in different degrees and with diverse 
values— this double Truth we have found 
to be the centre of Philosophy.” 
(“Appearance and Beality”, p, 551). 
In Bradley it is not clear how the errors 
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of partialities are made good in the 
•whole. The transformation is not rightly- 
explained. How the blackest vices can 
lose their character and be made holy is 
not clear. How an illusory appearance 
can be made real in the totality is not 
rightly explained. To make the Absolute 
contain each and every item of 
experience may be a pious wish, but is 
not philosophy. Every defect cannot be 
made whole by retaining its individ- 
uality, but by losing it. If it is so, then 
it cannot be rightly maintained that in 
the Absolute the world of our experience 
stands as it is. In the process of 
Transmutation, if the individuality is 
lost, then it is not real transmutation. 
Anyhow to retain individualities of 
experiences by keeping out their specific 
nature is an impossibility. The weakness 
of Bradley’s system lies here. 

It appears that in Bradley’s system 
there is a constant demand of transfor- 
mation and change. And as such his 
absolute experience is not a fait accompli] 
for it is very diflBcult to reconcile the 
absolute experience, on the one hand, as 
something eternally real and transforma- 
tion as something eternally obtaining. 
Transformation is real in Bradley’s 
system and, if it effects the content of the 
Absolute, the Absolute can be hardly said 
to be a well-established fact. Bradley 
makes a too much demand inasmuch as he 
retains the process of transformation for 
finite things and beings and makes them 
the content of the absolute experience. In 
fact, in one way the absolute experience 
is the highest point of existence, which 
is beyond all transformation and from 
which viewpoint transformation is 
meaningless. For everything must be 
complete in it and there could be hardly 
any process of change in the Absolute. To 
maintain the Absolute as real and to find 
a place in it for things under the process 
of transformation is not much helpful. 
Bradley labours under the difQculty of 
making everything good in the Absolute. 


Vedanta is positively clear here. It 
has not attempted the integration of all 
things in Absolute experience; for in the 
Absolute such integration is impossible, 
inasmuch as the moment things and beings 
lose their individuality they cease to 
exist. They rather vanish in the higher 
category of existence. Experience presents 
to us an array of facts, but they are true 
relative to their own sphere. Experience 
has different aspects of existence and 
every one is not true in the same sense. 
A sentient experience is true relative to a 
particular condition through sensibility. 
A psychic experience is true in relation to 
another universe and so on. Each experi- 
ence, therefore, has its uniqueness in 
reference to the universe of its discourse. 
Experience has always a relation to such 
universes. An absolute experience ( the 
word “experience” is not happy here) 
or absolute intuition is something that is 
non-relative and stands in no relation to 
any particular sphere. Vedanta does not 
attempt to make any synthesis between 
experience and absolute experience. 
It considers such synthesis impossible. 
A relative experience is true under a 
particular setting apart from which it 
has no real existence. Vedanta in this way 
maintains an infinite number of experi- 
ences, but does not attempt any integra- 
tion of them in the absolute experience, 
which is well nigh impossible, because 
none has any meaning apart from the 
universe in which they appear. 

REALITY AND NON-REALITY 
OF EXPERIENCE 
This conclusion introduces the 
reality and non-reality of experiences. 
They are real in one sense, in so far as they 
appear. They are non-real in another sense, 
as they have got no abiding reality apart 
from the particular universe in whieh 
they exist. In other words, Vedanta can 
accept anything as absolutely true if it 
exists in the same reference or in the same 
meaning. The Absolute does not exist in 
any particular meaning or reference, for 
it has no concentration. Difficulty may 
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arise in establishing a gulf between the 
Absolute and the Relative; but Vedanta 
frankly acknowledges that there is a gulf 
that cannot be and need not be bridged; 
for they belong to different orders of 
existence and non-existence. A synthesis 
between the two is impossible and in this 
the Vedanta is guided by our psychologi- 
cal experiences, which represent different 
strata of psychic consciousness, the higher 
denying the lower ones. Our conscious 
life has, as it were, different kinds of 
experiences in different strata, but the 
experience of the one is not true in the 
other. Conscious life presents a wide 
field with different dimensions— the one 
dimension denies the other, c. g., the 
experiences of the dream are denied in 
deep sleep. The experiences of the waking 
consciousness are denied in dream and 
all of them are denied in the Turiya. These 
gradations of the illusorinessof experience 
and the degrees of illusions do not leave 
the problem of integrating the totality of 
experience in the Absolute. Vedanta has 
the advantage of a fine psychological 
guidance— which is lacking in Bradley. 
Every experience is true in Bradley 
because it is experience. Every experience 
is false in Vedanta because it is negated 
or Bublated in the next higher experience. 
The question of synthesis cannot there- 
fore arise. Hence Vedanta finds the 
ultimate Truth not in our sentient, 
aesthetic or moral experience, but in the 
transcendent conscience, which is the 
background of our experiences that cannot 
be denied. And therefore it is true, for it 
is something which is never negated. 

This experience according to Vedanta 
is absolute, because it is beyond all 
relations of subject and object. In Bradley 
the absolute experience transcends subject 
and object and contains everything within 
it. In Vedanta it transcends everything 
including subject and object. 

Vedanta has got indeed the concep- 
tion of the Absolute in its lower category 
( Sagui^a Brahma ) as a complete integral 
experience in which everything is 
6 


synthesized, but this after all is a conces- 
sion to the philosophical inadept and has 
got a spiritual pragmatic meaning for the 
undeveloped souls. It has its proper use 
in spiritual life but has no deep philo- 
sophical importance. 

The emphasis upon the Absolute has 
lent a certain colour to Vedantic concep- 
tion of religion. Religion essentially 
implies the consciousness of value, for its 
essence lies in a responsive reaction of our 
being to the apprehension of reality in a 
delightful consciousness and it is often a 
charge against Vedanta that it docs not 
satisfy the religious instinct, for it abso- 
lutely transcends all personal response 
and reaction . Hence many have contended 
that Vedanta can hardly satisfy the 
religious demand in man in laying too 
much emphasis upon the super-personal 
Absolute. It practically refuses all the joy 
of divine fellowship and mystical exal- 
tation of feeling possible in spiritual or 
divine amor. This problem introduces us 
very deeply into the question of Truth 
and Value, their relation andtheir relative 
inferiority or superiority. Much emphasis 
now-a-days is being laid upon value as 
presenting an aspect not covered by Truth 
and every claim is being laid down in its 
favour and philosophical iseues are being 
interpreted in the new light of axiological 
conceptions. Wo would examine how far 
this is true from the Vedantic standpoint 
and find out the true spiritual implications 
of Mayavada. 

TRUTH AND VALUE 

Truth and value are the fundamental 
concepts in philosophy. Philosophers are 
at variance in fixing their primariness 
and derivativeness. Rationalists are 
anxious to derive value from truth; prag- 
matists, truth from value. Truth is the 
soul of science and philosophy; value, of 
mroality and religion. In the history of 
philosophy allegiance has not been made 
equally to both, and ever since the time 
of Plato the one or the other has been 
accentuated in importance. Kant makes 
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the distinction clear and definite and lays 
more stress upon value and the primacy 
of will, and since Kant, philosophy has 
been eloquent about value concept. In 
the vitalistic, romantic, and pragmatic 
movement, a well-defined start has been 
given to religion, which seeks no longer 
confirmation from reason but from super- 
sensuous revelations of life. 

Value concept has revised the test of 
truth, truth is no longer sought in corre- 
spondence of assertions and facts or co- 
herence of assertions themselves. It is 
sought in intuitions of practical reason 
whereupon theoretic reason is not com- 
petent enough to pronounce a judgment, 
and their truth or falsity is necessarily 
outside the province of theoretic reason 
and the conditions of its judgment. 

This divergence between truth and 
value has been minimized by Prof. 
Alexander in his conception of Tertiary 
qualities. He regards truths, beauty and 
value as fundamentally of a similar 
nature rising out in experience through 
appreciation or valuation— “from appre- 
hending through appreciation a corre- 
sponding character in the object of our 
appreciation.” 

Appreciation puts the thing in a 
peculiar relation to the subject; without 
this relation appreciation has no meaning. 
Whatever may bo the form of apprecia- 
tion, it always demands certain adjust- 
ment of the object to the subject. The 
object by itself has no meaning, unless 
it is presented to the subject. By itself 
it is an existence without meaning, its 
appreciation or meaning is acquired in 
relation to a subject or a community of 
subjects. Royoe also hints at this when 
he maintains that knowledge is essential- 
ly finding meaning. Meaning or apprecia- 
tion gives truth or falsity, ugliness or 
beauty to a thing; and truth or falsity, 
beauty or ugliness are not to be regarded, 
according to Prof. Alexander, as qualities 
of things; for things are neither true nor 
false in themselves, —their truth or falsity 
rises in relations. 


RELATIONS OP TRUTH AND 
RELATIONS OF VALUE 

A truth-judgment is different from 
the assertion of ‘Is’. ‘Is’ expresses a 
fact, an existence, but does not make a 
judgment. It is a sensation or an affec- 
tion or pure existence without a definite 
content or meaning. A truth- judgment 
is an assertion of meaning. It “dissects 
to unite.” 

A value-judgment presupposes this 
meaning but implies something more. 
It puts a value upon meaning, which 
draws in the subject more prominently in 
it. This prominence of the subject dis- 
tinguishes a truth- judgment from a 
value-judgment. The subject is implied 
in truth- judgment, but the balance 
between the subject and the object is 
evenly maintained. The truth-judgment 
is expressive of relation between subject 
and object, and the object is more promi- 
nent in the truth-judgmet than in the 
value-judgment; for, though the meaning 
always demands a reference to the sub- 
ject, still in the judgment the subject 
does not feel the object in personal touch. 
This subjective or personal touch becomes 
more prominent in value-judgment. 
There the self is more prominent, for it is 
anxious to see not only the meaning of the 
object in an order of relations but its 
value in the order. The moment the 
meaning has acquired this reference to 
the self, it has a new light. A new aspect 
is presented. The meaning is no longer 
confined to the object and its objective 
relations, but becomes directly related to 
the subject itself. This impress of the 
subjective self puts the thing in a new 
colour, as that which is sought to be en- 
joyed or gratified. Meaning and value 
are therefore not identical. That which 
has value has necessarily a meaning. 
But that which has a meaning has not 
always a value. Their universes are not 
identical. A dream has a meaning, but 
no value; a false appearance has a mean- 
ing, but no value. Value is, therefore, a 
category different from meaning, though 
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both imply a Bubject-object reference and 
relation. The pragmatic test of truth is, 
therefore, short-sighted in bo far as it 
cannot include many references 'which 
have no value but have an appearance or 
meaning. To seek, therefore, truth in 
value would amount to forcibly limiting 
its scope and exclude many objects that 
have no claim to value though they have 
every claim to truth. 

Similarly the identification of truth 
with meaning is necessarily restricting 
the sense of truth, for meaning is always 
in reference to the self and gives a 
subjective touch to truth. Meaning is, 
no doubt, implied in judgment. A judg- 
ment puts the object in a certain relation 
to the self and cannot have the detached 
vision of the object. Therefore, when 
the object makes an impression, the 
mind becomes restive to put it in a 
category. And understanding gives the 
meaning. But it is not possible to avoid 
the subjective reference of meaning. It 
may be well said that the subjective 
reference does not stand in the way of 
correct apprehension or estimate of the 
object; but still it cannot be doubted 
that the judgment introduces an element 
which is entirely subjective, and its 
estimate must be subject to conditions 
which at least do not allow to make 
the presentation of the thing as it is. 

This limitation of human judgment 
makes the sense of truth as meaning 
certainly restricted. The Adwaita 

Vedanta sees this difficulty and there- 
fore maintains that the uniformity of 
meaning may make a presentation of 
truth in the epistemological sense, but it 
certainly takes away the objective sense 
of truth. 

It, therefore, lays more stress upon 
the realistic sense of truth than the 
idealistic or the pragmatic sense, and 
defi.nes it as something which exists in 
itself apart from all subjective relations. 
Truth is. Knowledge does not make 
any difference in it. It is, no matter 


whether it is known or not known, its 
meaning understood or not. And, in a 
sense, it can be said to have no meaning, 
for meaning understood is relative to a 
subject but truth transcends all relations. 
It allows no judgment, either of truth or 
falsity. Truth, as judgment, implies also 
falsity, and a judgment is true or false 
in reference to a certain universe of the 
subject. Falsity or truth is, therefore, 
of the meaning and not of the object. The 
object is what it is. It is neither true 
nor false. 

Being is, therefore, truth in the 
transcendent sense without any reference 
to anything. This realistic sense of truth 
is what commands the greatest attention 
of the Yedantist, for the limitation of 
truth to meaning has been the fruitful 
source of confusion between the absolute 
and the relative. The difficulty of man 
has been that he cannot transcend the 
limitations of relativistic consciousness 
and naturally takes the value or the 
meaning of the relative order to be 
absolute truth. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between 
the absolute and relative orders of 
existence and maintains that even in 
relative order the truth of meaning is 
not uniform everywhere. An apparent 
meaning of a presentation is contradicted 
by another, and meaning changes with 
the universe of discourse. The same 
appearance has different meanings in 
different universes. The meaning changes 
by position and sublation of the different 
aspects of the appearance. No meaning 
can be absolute meaning and the relative 
order, therefore , is subject to changes 
in significance and value. 

Adwaitism, therefore, concludes that 
the order of meaning and value can never 
be an order of absolute existence, and 
whatever satisfaction it can give in the 
form of meaning and value cannot offer 
absolute satisfaction, which is the 
demand of religious consciousness. 
Beligioug impelling is an impelling to 
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blxBB consequent upon the expanse oi 
being and the two can hardly be 
Beparated. Worth or value has an 
intimate relation with truth or existence, 
and Yedanta places truth before value. 
For value does not exactly prove the 
truth of a thing; on the other hand, value 
is consequent on truth. 

Value in relative order is associated 
with meaning and personality and is 
intimate with the creativeness of the 
subject; but in the absolute existence value 
is associated with being, for a non-being 
can have no value. But, in the absolute, 
value has a sense of security of being but 
does not indicate an agreeable feeling or 
a gratifying worth. 

Even in the relative order value 
presupposes truth. A false concept or 
percept can have a seeming value; but, 
when it is sublated, its value vanishes. 
The pragmatic aflarmation that value 
proves truth is a wide hit. It demands 
the prospect of value establishing the truth 
of a false percept. Truth is, therefore, the 
fundamental concept, and Mayavada 
points out that value or worth of moral 
and religious consciousness does not 
establish their absolute truth. 

This should make it clear that when 
Vedanta puts down Ananda or Bliss as the 
quest of spiritual life, it does not take it to 
mean an agreeable consciousness or a 
fruition of an urge but the supreme fact 
of an undivided being and an integral 
consciousness. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between 
worth or value as an object of pursuit and 
fruition, and worth or value as supreme 
existence. The former is the search of 
exoteric consciousness; the latter, of 
esoteric consciousness. 

VALUE AS BLISS, 

Value in the latter sense has the 
import of blissful consciousness. Religious 
consciousness is associated with bliss; for, 
if the spiritual life has an attraction, it 
chiefly lies in the promise of a continued 


blissful consciousnesB. Vedanta declares 
that spiritual life is more a being than 
realization; it is not necessarily a seeking. 
A seeking and an evolution, however high, 
are a move of life and consciousness; but 
a move is consistent with finite urges but 
cannot be true of spiritual fulfilment. 
Spiritual fulfilment cannot be a constant 
growth, for it still smacks of limitation 
and cannot give us absolute security and 
peace. 

FORMS OF SPIRITUAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Vedanta, therefore, recognizes two 
forms of spiritual consciouBness: ( 1 ) 
absolute and ( 2 ) concrete. The absolute 
is true spiritual existence in the sense of 
an undivided bliss and being. Absolute- 
ness is blissfulness. Any division is 
opposed to it and denies bliss in the sense 
of supreme existence. The concrete 
spiritual life is the seeking of bliss as 
value, as an agreeable consciousness, 
arising from the quickening of the divided 
life and being. 

Religion, in the ordinary sense of 
seeking an agreeable consciousness (which 
is the value of religious life ), is an 
oscillation of the dynamic being in man; 
but even in this oscillation and pursuit 
the end is not fellowship with a com- 
munity of spirits, as theists claim, but the 
gradual assimilation of the dynamic 
divine in man. 

The falsity of vision, the creation of 
Mdydj is sought to be got over not only in 
the transcendent consciousness but also 
in the immanent. For Muyu creates a 
division where there is none, and the 
religious life must be bent upon removing 
the sense of division even in immanent 
consciouBnesB; for the division is illusory; 
identity, truth. 

In the relative consciousness the 
division is inherent and it sounds Illogical 
to lay stress upon the removal of division 
in the sphere of relative existence. 
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But here lies the true significance of 
Vedanta as a system of spiritual discipline; 
for, even if the relative order is full of 
divisions, created by ignorance, the dawn 
of knowledge even in the rudimentary 
state will realize that this division is not 
absolute and the elasticity of life and 
consciousness can dispense with them. 
The distinctions of the relative order, 
which realistic consciousness accepts as 
almost rigid, the more elastic dynamic 
being regards as temporary and creations 
of crude ignorance. 

Vedanta, therefore, even in the 
concrete spiritual life, tries to get over 
the distinctions of crude ignorance by 
annulling the epistemological divisions of 
realistic consciousness and cultivating 
the sense of identity with the dynamic 
divine. This assimilation of the dynamic 
divine puts off the sense of division of the 
humanistic consciousness and the relative 
order does no longer appear as fixed up 
in eternal divisions. 

CONOKETE SPIEITUAL LIFE 

In the concrete spiritual life Maya- 
vada does not lay so much stress upon 
the reception of the spiritual felicities 
and gratifications in the theistic spirit, but 
seeks to transcend them in the assimila- 
tion of the dynamic divine in the finite 
itself. The value or worth here is sought 
not in the gratification or possession of 
possibilities, however high, but in the 
security of being in the assimilation of 
the infinite. Mayavada does not accept 
an absolute distinction between the 
infinite and the finite even in immanence 
.and, therefore, its spiritual outlook in 
concrete life is not confined to the 
enjoyment of the divine life. Spiritual 
life is opposed to the life of division 
and is directed to the removal and final 
destruction of ignorance. 

. But in the concrete spiritual life the 
final destruction of ignorance is neither 
possible nor aimed at, for Mdya is both 
creative and enfolding and this enfolding 


functions in a primary and a secondary 
way. Primarily it hides the absolute 
identity; secondarily it creates a division 
between I^wara and Jiva, the finite and 
the infinite. The concrete spiritual life 
seeks to throw away this secondary 
division by gradually assimilating the 
infinite in the finite. As already said, 
the distinction is not absolutely fixed. 
Mayavada offers elasticity of being to 
Jiia. The finitude of Jiva in Mayavada is 
the finitude of Upddhi. It is the limitation 
of radiation but not the limitation of 
being. And, since the distinction of 
being or of power is not absolute in 
Mayavada, the limitation can be set 
aside by spiritual culture. In fact, 
spiritual culture in concrete life is the 
Bhuffiing off of this limitation and the 
growth and absorption of more power 
and being. 

This attempt, therefore, is essentially 
to establish an identity between the 
dynamic divine and the finite self; for, 
the more the identity is established by 
the removal of the limitation of the 
finite consciousness, the more is then 
the access of powers and expansive 
radiation of the dynamic divine. 

AHAMGBAHA UPASANA 

Ahamgraha Updsand is, therefore, an 
important state in the spiritual life in so 
far as it helps to leave aside the sense of 
division between the worshipper and the 
worshipped. Worship is essentially an 
attempt to feel the divine presence. In 
Mayavada, it is more. It is the assimilation 
of the infinite. And this becomes possible 
when the worshipper sacrifices the 
delights of fellowship to receive the 
greater delight of the expansive being. 
The more is the detachment from the joys 
of life, the more is the possibility of 
assimilating the dynamic divine. The 
immediate effect is the equilibrium of the 
dynamic being. This equilibrium is the 
cause and the effect of greater penetra- 
tion and assimilation. This identification, 
therefore, is a great achievement in bo far 
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as it destroys the distinction between the 
finite and the infinite and allows the 
finite to realize that the finitude can be 
occasionally overcome, if not completely 
destroyed. 

Spiritual ascent, therefore, implies 
the tearing of the concentration of being 
and the gradual progressive expression or 
diffusion. The finite centres then display 
uncommon powers and energies, for they 
have now under control the dynamism of 
Maya. This control puts the soul in the 
convenient position of a creative and 
productive centre. It attains Iswarahood, 
or, more properly, the restricted conscious- 
ness of Jiva dies out and the more 
elastic consciousness of Iswara has its 
play. 14wara becomes active, Jha is 
overshadowed. The more the impelling 
proceeds from the dynamic divine, the 
more is the freedom. 

Ahamgraha Upasand has the direct 
effect of establishing identity between 
the dynamic being of Jiva and Iswara. It 
obliterates the difference between the two 
by silencing the native impelling of Jiva 
and by opening the cosmic impelling. It 
does not magnify the human existence. 
It drops dovv^n the veil between the finite 
and the infinite and makes the infinite 
more consciously active in man. 

But the progressive spiritual ascent 
does not rest here for, the concentration 
is still assertive and the limitation of 
consciousness and power is still active. 
The concrete divine still suffers this 
limitation, though it is widely radiative. 
But radiation still bespeaks of a limita- 
tion even if it is all-inclusive and all- 
embracive. It means reference to a centre 
and spreading out in all directions. 
Even when the radiation is all-inclu- 
sive it cannot help presupposing a 
radiating centre and an influence. This 
mutual implication of a centralization 
and a radiation bespeaks of a limitation 
of the dynamic divine. 

Mayavada, therefore, proceeds a step 
further and seeks to tran&cen(^ all limita- 


tions. Here the search is no longer 
religious but becomes essentially philo- 
sophic. It requires a deeper penetration 
to see through the urges of dynamic 
divine and to transcend them in the 
quietus of being. 

The spiritual ascent has, therefore, 
here the second and the final movement, 
not in the sense of further assimilation 
of divine but in the sense of breaking 
the initial ignorance which makes the 
absolute appear as the concrete infinite. 

This removal of primary ignorance 
does not lie in the further expansion of 
being; for, rightly understood, the absolute 
being has neither expansion nor contrac- 
tion. Nor is it the absolute expanse. 
These terms can be, at best, an inade- 
quate expression of the absolute. The 
absolute cannot be categorically defined 
and, spiritually speaking, it is reached 
when the human consciousness has the 
conviction that no difference over exists 
in the basic being. 

There is difference, then, between 
the final removal of ignorance and its 
partial tearing in Aham-graha Upasand, The 
latter removes the limitation of power; 
the former, the limitation of being. No 
doubt, with the removal of the limita- 
tion of power the being feels its expan- 
sivenesB frequently, if not always; but 
still this is not expanse of being in the 
absolute sense. 

‘TAT TYAMASI’ 

‘Tat Tvamasi’ has, therefore, two 
implications: ( 1 ) it may magnify the 
finite self and this magnification is a 
finer move of phychic consciousness and 
is a direct path to the wider vision 
and subtler move of being; or ( 2 ) it 
may cultivate the transcendent conscious- 
nesB by the complete detachment from 
the dynamic move of being, however 
fine, subtle and graceful. It always 
directs the attention to the truth of 
identity and finally breaks the spell of 
Mdyd, 
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The former energizes the finite 
consciousnesB. The latter removes the 
veil and brings the history of life to a 
final close. 

The former makes it possible to 
realize the ideality of space and time 
by removing the realistic divisions and 
establishing the elasticity of being; the 
latter soars in transcendence by the 
complete realization of their negation 
in the absolute and illusoriness of the 
drama of cosmic existence. The former 
does not kill Maya, it accepts it and 
energizes it. The latter kills it. The 
former accepts it as the principle of 
becoming; the latter, as illusion. 

Unless the ascent has been right up 
to the summit, spiritual life has not 
that challenge to the order of Mdya, which 
can set aside the happiness and the 
miseries of divided existence. 

Vedantism is eloQLuent that a God 
cannot satisfy, far less can save, man 
unless man be spiritually bold enough 
to give up the clinging to the £)erBonal 
self, its delights and X)rivileges, for the 
truth of the identity. The dance of life 
with its charms and delights, with all 
its fascinations, cannot compare to the 
quiet of transcendence. Identity gives the 
freedom of being. 

Though the final consummation is 
reached in the direct knowledge of 
identity, yet the force and value of 
Ahatngraha Updsami cannot be denied in 
spiritual life. The direct ascent to and 
the realization of the identity is a 
possibility with the few; for the denial 
of the world order as illusory presunposec 
an idealistic sense of it, and this ideal- 
istic sense is actually realized in the 
soarings of conscioufincss in the dynamic 
divine. There alone a sense of an in- 
dependent and a creative world dis- 
appears, and the truth of “esse is pcrcipi" 
is fully realized. 

Such an elasticity of the dynamic 
being is a great asset, , and naturally the 


soul feels an attraction and a clinging 
to this possibility of divine self and 
would be unwilling to part with the 
ease and freedom of such an existence 
unless the Sa/wt-consciousness is there to 
help the final liberation. 

SAKSl 

SJ/c.si is the consciousness indifierent to 
the functioning of the dynamic self and is 
equally present in each centre of 
consciousness, Jiva or liwara. The 
expansive dynamic life is to be crossed 
before the final consummation can bo 
reached. 

This expansive consciousness has this 
significance in it that it sulTers from no 
crude impelling, and in it the self enjoys 
the quiet of a fuller being which makes it 
convenient for it to reach the final 
distinction between the transcendent 
intuition and the concrete spiritual life. 
In fact, it soon comes to feel that imma- 
nence is not so much real as the transcen- 
denco and in the transcendence all 
distinctions of radiation, influence and 
centre die out naturally. The idea and 
necessity of an all-incluFiive absolute is 
relative to Mdyd and, before the absolute 
point of existence can be reached, it is 
necessary to break the charm of an 
all-inclusive absolute. It is necessary, 
therefore, to rise above the sense of 
distinction to get to the absolute intuition 
and this is helped by the clear perception 
of the difference between the Suksi- 
oonsicousnesB and the dynamic divine. 

It should be pointed out here that 
this expansion in the dynamic being and 
couEciouBness is not an absolute necessity 
to the realization of the transcendent 
intuition, and the human consciousness 
without Ahatngraha Updsand can at once go 
deeper and break the veil of the primary 
ignorance; for Sdksi is equally manifest in 
Jn-a as well as in Is wara. N othin g can cover 
it. If the dynamic being be free from the 
crude impelling of the lower self and 
calms down, Sa/f.si becomes self -luminious. 
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It is not necessary to develop the dynamic 
being by the heightening of conBcioueneBs 
by a meditative effort. 

Be it noted that, whatever be the 
method of approach, Mayavada finally 
lays Btress upon the clear analytic pene- 
tration into the degree of existence; and, 
unless the seeker is equipped with their 
knowledge, it has every chance of losing 
itself in the finer oscillation of being. 

And, therefore, towards the final 
realization, the assimilation of a more 
expansive being is not bo much a help as 
the clear sense of difference between the 
degrees of existence and the intellectual 
boldness to leave the lower existences 
aside and seek the identity. 

The process of assimilation is not so 
helpful to liberation as the clear sense 


of difference between the transcendent 
and other phases of existence and the 
effort for a fixation in the former and a 
denial of the latter. 

This, indeed, sounds strange and in- 
volves a strain of imagination, for the 
delight is sought in the finer move of life. 
But spiritual evolution has to be distin- 
guished from final emancipation. 
Evolution is a fine display of divided 
existence, but not of the absolute. In the 
absolute, life has neither play nor history, 
though it thereby suffers no disadvantag- 
es, no limitation. Mayavada denies, in 
the highest form of spiritual realization, 
the delights of the finer possibilities of 
life; but, in so doing, it is anxious to 
confer on the seeker the deeper privilege 
of wisdom and freedom. 


The True Vedanta. 

, — ..... By a Jiva-Sewaka Pratishtha-tyagi Mahatma. 


he word ‘Vedanta’ means the 
end or the quintessence of the 
Veda, The Veda is a manifesta- 
tion of the Chu or knowledge- 
aspect of God, who is Sat -Chit -Ananda 
( Truth, Knowledge and Bliss combined ), 
The Law and the Lawgiver are funda- 
mentally One Reality. The Lawgiver 
manifests Himself through the Law. 
Our duty, therefore, lies in approaching 
the Lawgiver through the Law, in realiz- 
ing the Law-giver, in entering into the 
spirit of the Lawgiver and merging our- 
selves in Him. The Lawgiver ( Vidhdtd ) 
has recorded the Veda in the book of the 
Universe — in every leaf, fruit and flower, 
in the sky, in the sweet smile of the child, 
in the profundity of the sea, and in the 
vast blueness of the firmament. In order 
to understand the language of the Veda, 
we shall have to understand the language 
in which the mother of a new-born baby 
speaks to it, in which a married couple, 
saturated with love, speak to each other. 
The Bsis, having controlled and purified 
themselves and acquired peace of mind 


by Sddhand, Bee the Vedic Mantras, the 
Laws of the Lawgiver. These truths, 
which were experienced by the Rsis, 
were collected together by the illustrious 
Vedavyasa and published as the Veda. 
He later on classifid the Veda. Those 
important parts of the Veda which deal 
with Knowledge and Devotion are called 
Upanisads. But we find in the Upanisada 
a wonderful synthesis of Karma, Jndna and 
Prema (Action, Knowledge and Love). 
The essence of these Upanisads is the 
Gitd and Vedanta is the attempt to com- 
prehend the truths of the Upanisads. 

The Veda reveals the Laws of God, 
certain unalterable truths by which the 
creation, the sustenance, and the dissolu- 
tion of the universe is being carried on so 
nicely. The utterances embodying these 
truths of the Veda are called the SruU 
because the Rsi boys used to hear them 
from the mouths of their preceptors. After 
this, they used to realize the truths 
contained in the Veda by reflection 
and meditation. Needless to say, one 
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and the same object is comprehended 
differently by different people according 
to their capacity. But the experiences 
of those who have by recourse to Sddhana 
attained immediate knowledge or direct 
perception are more trustworthy. Great 
mischief has, however, been done by the 
word Dar^ana ( direct perception or reali- 
zation ) being construed to mean speaking 
and hearing only. Really the word Darsana 
means revelation or perception ( from 
the root — to see), i. e.^ practical 
realization. 

In this land of ours Darsana is general- 
ly divided into six systems. In the eyes 
of scholars, these systems differ among 
themselves, whereas to a real Sddhaka 
( practicant ) they reveal the glory of one 
Supreme Truth. As in the classical 
illustration of “seeing the elephant”, 
each system has laid special stress on one 
particular aspect of this Supreme Truth, 
and herein only lies the difference. 
Nyaya and Vaisesika lay special stress 
on the practical side, Sankhya and Yoga 
emphasize the mental aspect, while the 
Mlmamsa system stresses the spiritual 
aspect. Had there been fundamental 
difference with regard to the nature of 
Truth among the philosophical disciplines, 
their promulgators could not be designated 
as Rsis, Direct Perceivers of Truth 
( ). A real Sddhaka diOQQ not find 
any fundamental difference among these. 

In the Yedic age, a beautiful harmony 
was to be seen between Karma, Jhdna and 
Bhakti and between the gross, subtle and 
causal principles. We have come to grief 
by losing sight of this harmony and by 
divorcing one from the other. We have 
been reduced to our present miserable 
and ignominious condition only because 
we have leaned too much on the spiritual 
side and neglected Nature. Nature is 
nothing but an instrument or image of the 
Spirit and the Spirit manifests itself 
through it. This disavowal of Nature has 
subjected us to such a great suffering, by 
way of revenge, at the hands of Nature. 

6 


By uttering such phrases 
( look upon wealth as an evil ) and 
qr^'^qqr:’ ( money is like dust ), we 
have abused Nature and the conse- 
quence is that our prosperity has now 
migrated to the Western countries, leav- 
ing us in such a pitiable plight. This is 
the inevitable consequence of violating 
the laws of Nature. You must make the 
best use of wealth. “Study the law of 
Nature and follow it: you will be the 
master of it. Violate the law and you 
will be nowhere.” Images of our Durga 
and Kali represent this truth. Freedom 
and Peace follow in the wake of the 
proper use of everything, while misuse of 
everything results in bondage and suffer- 
ing. There is no intrinsic defect in any- 
thing: the defect lies in the way of our 
using it. If, instead of cutting the fruit, 
you cut your hand with a knife; instead 
of applying the scents to your nose, you 
pour it into your eyes; if you are ignorant 
of the proper use of things, you are sure 
to come to grief. 

Where the world has been said to be 
the cause of bondage, it does not mean the 
world created by God. There ‘world’ 
means hankering, desire, and attachment— 

qq fqfe: arTST II’ 

The world of God’s creation does 
not cause bondage. The cause of the 
bondage is the world created by man— the 
world created by desire, hankering and 
attachment. It is by renouncing the world 
created by Man inside this world of 
God’s creation that peace is attained. 

Vedanta, the quintessence of the Veda, 
has discussed the three realities — Brahma 
( Universal Spirit), Jiva ( individual soul ) 
and Jaga^ (world)— and, although different 
people have described Brahma in different 
ways and in different forms, the Ultimate 
Reality has been directly or indirectly 
identified with Brahma. The attempt to 
discuss problems such as ‘What is the 
world and^what is its creation p’, has 
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given rifle to the doctrines of Srstivada, 
Pariij.ainavada and Vivartavdda, The Nyaya 
and Yai6eBika systems believe in Sr^tivdda^ 
Sankhya and Yoga accept Parindmavdda, 
whereas Sankara’s Vedanta has espoused 
the cause of Vivartavdda. To a scholar 
these three are opposed to one another, 
but a real Sddhaka finds in the realm of 
realization a beautiful synthesis of these 
doctrines. Even some exponents of Srsti- 
vada hold that evolution is an eternal 
process and has no beginning, just as it 
cannot be definitely said as to which 
came first, the seed or the sprout. Srsti 
( evolution ) and Laya ( involution ) are 
nothing but the transformation of the 
cause into the effect and the return of the 
effect into the cause respectively. This 
appears to be the position of Modern 
Science as well. Many are obliged to 
accept that the germs of the doctrine of 
Evolution are also latent in it. To those 
who consider the meaning of dicta such 
as ‘the TJniverse is from Brahma', and 
‘Brahma IB immutable, eternal, true, etc.’ 
and ‘Praki:ti is Purusa’s Nature, etc.’ the 
Vivartavada presents itself as a natural 
proposition. 

We cannot find even a semblance of 
this divergence of opinion in advanced 
Sadhakas. They say, these are the partic- 
ular experiences of the different stages of 
the plane of Sddhana. They are all the same 
when looked at from different stages— 
Nirguna ( IJnqLualified ), Saguna ( Qualified ), 
Sahara ( Embodied ), Nirdkdra ( formless ), 
etc. differ in name only. Pedants engage 
in wordy strifes about these. The Sddhaka^ 
however, finds no distinction between 
them. To tell the truth, all these truths 
can be known through experience only 
and conclusions about them can hardly 
be arrived at by mere discussion. But 
doctrines such as Visistadwaitavada, 
Achintyabhedabhedavada and ^uddha- 
dwaitavada cannot give rise to any 
difference in the mind of one who has 
realized the Truth. The very mention 
of identity of Jiva and Brahma inspires an 
ordinary Sddhaka with awe and this is quite 


natural. But there is no doubt about the 
fact that, as the Jiva is gradually confirmed 
in its own nature, the gulf ( between the 
Jiva and Brahma) goes on narrowing. 
How, then, can any difference persist in 
the end, is beyond our comprehension. 
Therefore it is not unnatural to find 
Achintyabhedabhedavada going hand in 
hand with Dwaitavada. As a result of 
the disouBSion of Swagata, Sajdtiya and 
Vijdtiya Bheda, the last two gradually 
disappear from the supreme Principle. In 
the Sddhana plane, up to a stage, — so far 
as the powers of reasoning and realization 
can go— the existence of one entire 
principle qualified by Swagata Bheda only 
cannot be denied. Just as Achintyabheda- 
bhedabhava merges in the Reality which 
is beyond the ken of speech and mind; 
even so we get a dim intimation of 
^uddhadwaita when we go on enquiring 
where and in what form Vi^istadwaita- 
bhava exists after losing its characteris- 
tics. For this perhaps did Bhagavan 
Astavakra tell Rajarsi Janaka— 

#€rr?;^f?cT i 

?rji ciT# q 

The fact is, the Ultimate Reality is 
beyond the grasp of speech and mind, 

), and is comprehended by him 
alone who has realized it. It cannot be 
explained in language. The true follower 
of Vedanta does not reject any one of 
these doctrines. He accepts each one of 
these and says that they are but different 
aspects of the same truth experienced at 
different stages. I do not see anything on 
closing my eyes, but see everything on 
opening them. Therefore, both seeing and 
not seeing are true; they are the different 
truths realized during the states of keeping 
the eyes open and closed. The wrangling 
will never come to an end if we restrict 
ourselves to hearing and speaking; but no 
distinction will ever arise in our mind if 
we follow the path of intuition of the 
Reality. In the end we shall arrive, 
in a state of Samddhi, at an indescribable 
stage which is beyond Achintya- 
bhedabheda and Bhedabheda both. We 
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shall have to realize the truth through 
Sddhana, 

The Jiva has been described by all as 
Aprdkr,ta, Chaitanya ( conscient ) in essence 
and a part or reflection of Sachchiddnanda. 
The difference hinges round the unity 
and diversity of the Jiva. The Dualists 
describe the Jiva as:— 

‘%5rm5rfr¥nJT5!r ^ i 

«fl^: II 

If we view Jiva in this light, we arrive at 
the conclusion that there exists a relation 
of Master and servant between Jiva and 
God and this appears to be the real truth. 
But, if we consider its true nature, 
the notions about this relation 
begin to drop and consequently, as 
we try to ascertain what object, and in 
what manner and how far, can maintain 
the distinction betweeen Jiva andSna, we 
are transported into an inconceivable 
state where speech and mind both seem to 
realize their inability and to retrace their 
steps and then we come to realize that 
the Jivdtmd has an eternal and all-pervad- 
ing state. What exactly is the number 
of the Jivatmd in this all-pervading 
condition, is a matter deserving serious 
consideration. What is experienced in a 
state of Samddhi, too, cannot be given 
adequate expression to. Therefore no- 
thing can be definitely aflQrmed about the 
unity or diversity of the Jiva. Difference 
of opinion is natural as long as the mind 
is present and the intellect functions; 
but it is difficult to say how unity and 
diversity remain when one goes beyond 
the control of mind and Prana. The 
actual state of things is beyond discursive 
intelligence. 

cnw<i. 

sttDiisF7 sfRftr JT#r I 

snw !fr 

?r ^ ^ II’ 

A Sadhaka of the Santa type of devotion 
acquires the status of a servant of the 


Lord ( Ddsya ). The servant attains 
to the position of male and female 
friends. The Sakhls ( the female friends) 
are the Kdyavyuha of 6rl Eadharani and are 
unable to retain consciousness of the 
existence of their own selves, not 
to speak of the desire for their own 
happiness. They live in Radha, become 
one with Radha. Then, when Radharani 
becomes unified with Krsna and 
loses Her separate identity(fT^§v%fWR), 
it is difficult to say how many principles 
still remain. Again, when they assume 
different forms it is difficult 

to follow how they may remain un- 
differentiated. Hence to a real Sddhaka 
the problems of unity and diversity do 
not present themselves. As the diversity 
of the One and the unity of the Many 
go to make His Li/a-phenomena — the 
wonderful mystery of creation— the 
Sddhaba does not See any difference. He 
takes the same delight in the peace and 
sublimity of the sea as in witnessing 
surging billows on its surface. The 
waves are but waves of the sea— they arise 
on the .surface of the sea and vanish on 
it. Therefore no state should disturb us. 

The dearest object for a Sddhaka is 
God,— dearer than son, dearer than wealth, 
dearer than everything else; He is his 
indwelling soul. ‘3^ ^ 

3TTr*n\ Each and every state, 
each and every action of His is charming 
to the devotee. In all states he derives 
pleasure,, in all conditions he is in a state 
of Santddhi. Undoubtedly the mere 
philosopher — the so-called jndni— the 
common Jix?a who is sunk deep in Mdyd and 
is suffering from desires and attachments, 
carries on controversies with these. For 
these reasons the Sddhaka does not enter 
into unnecessary debates and wranglings 
and tries his level best to remain self- 
controlled, pure and tranquil. He has 
no leisure to think of useless things. 
The Sddhaka is not satisfied with reading 
an external description. He cannot re- 
main satisfied with the statement that 
God existg. He must go in and see Him, 
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realize Him. becauBe he cannot do with- 
out having Him in full. We must pause 
to think of the plight of Uddhava when 
he undertook to impart jndna to Badha- 
rani. Discursive reasoning will not lead 
us to reality— Sddhand is necessary. So 
says Bsi Narada: ( One must 

not indulge in controversy ). What is 
needed is Sudhanu, realization. Make a 
start at the stage in which you are, 
make an attempt, begin Sddhand with 
what you understand properly, and, if 
you make mistakes, God will correct them. 
He will help you to get the true preceptor. 
He always looks after us. 

True Vedanta does not deny any 
doctrine. It shows the wonderful path 
of harmony among all things; it attempts 
to lead all to the Ultimate Truth. In the 
eyes of the true Vedantl, the universe as a 
whole is the embodiment of the Sport 
of his Beloved. His highest Sddhand 
consists in realizing Him, meditating on 
Him and serving Him. If wo consider 
the principles of Vedanta, we find that, it 
science proceeds as it does at present, a 
time will come in the distant future when 
we shall accept science to be the true 
commentary ( Bhdsya ) of Vedanta. By 
approving of all doctrines, by unfolding 
perfection through them, Vedanta helps 
themto lead to perfection. Vedanta, though 
proclaiming the greatness of Monism does 
not deny diversity due to the difference 
of capacity or qualifications. The dis- 
crimination between the qualified and 
the unqualified made by Vedanta leads 
man to self-control and thus leads him 
on the path of progress, and the distinc- 
tion of Guna and Karma do not stand in 
the way of our reaching the highest stage 
of excellence. On the contrary, it helps 
us in doing so and saves us from pride. 
The God of Vedanta is Omnipresent. He 
is always endeavouring to manifest, 
without any obstruction, His Being, Con- 
sciousness and Bliss through everything. 
The manifestation of God through a 
medium is as easy, perfect and natural, 
as the latter is clear, pure and tranquil. 


Vedanta recognizes both unity and di- 
versity,— the One becomes the Many, 
appears as the Many,— and, by keeping 
its eye on Unity inside as well as outside, 
it proceeds to give to the world a beauti- 
ful synthesis — the intimation of a religion 
of Prema ( Love ). The spirit in me has 
assumed the form of wife by putting on 
the garb of a female body; in the parents 
it manifests as parental love and in 
friends as friendship. 

Why should I work for others, why 
should I sacrifice myself for others, 
cannot be properly explained by any 
other system than Vedanta. ‘hhicHi 
my well-being depends upon the 
well-being of all,— such lofty, catholic 
and universal teachings are to be found 
nowhere else than in Vedanta. He who 
is nearest and dearest to me, who is my 
Paramdtmd, who is present before me to play 
with me in diverse forms — as an infinite 
number of Jivas— and to delight me; my 
principal Sddhand is to visualize Him, 
meditate on Him and serve Him through 
all,— such lofty ideals are not to be 
found anywhere else. The Vedantl does 
not do good to any one else; to him the 
service of creatures is his own service 
and is very necessary for his own well- 
being, his own evolution. 

The doctrine of Incarnation pro- 
pounded by Vedanta places before us a 
beautiful and ideal worldly life, while 
preserving intact the essential character- 
istics of God, in a manner that is absolu- 
tely necessary for the welfare of man. 
The God of Vedanta manifests Himself 
through the world by creating the world 
and entering into it ( ) . 
He is the fountain-head, the real basis of 
infinite power, of limitless beauty, sweet- 
ness, knowledge and bliss. If we can 
enter into communion with Him, His 
Being, Oonsciousness and Bliss will flood 
our body, mind and soul and will manifest 
themselves through us. According as the 
medium is clear aud pure, His manifesta- 
tion through it is also unobstructed. All 
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Jivas are, according to VedSLnta, bo many 
Incarnations or glory or manifestation of 
God; but the Avatara is said to be Purina 
( complete ) where His expression is very 
full and perfect. The life of a full 
Avatara is an ideal which has reached 
perfection. In Him is to be found the 
fullest expression of all the qualities 
and their perfect harmony in a beautiful 
manner. He alone is the true prototype of 
all beings. His power consists in the 
power of all. His prosperity lies in that 
of all beings, His knowledge is the know- 
ledge of all creatures, and His happiness 
is the happiness of the entire world. 

The Vedantio conception of Avatara 
has been fully revealed in ^rl Krsna, 
6ri Rama and others. The God of Vedanta 
is formless, yet possessed of form, unquali- 
fied yet endowed with qualities, inactive 
yet active. ( We identify Sahara with 
Akara, but, in doing so, forget that He who 
is present in theAhura, who reveals Him- 
self through Akdra, that Sagui^a Brahma 
is Sahara). Lightning or electricity is 
formless, yet it reveals itself in the form 
of the medium; similarly, our formless 
God manifests Himself in the form of All, 
through all forms. He blesses the devotee 
by appearing before him in the same form 
in which He is meditated upon by him: 

a 3 ii’ 

The God of Vedanta is Truth absolute, 
pure Intelligence and infinite Bliss and it 
is therefore that we find such a wonderful 
synthesis of Karma (Action), jndna (Know- 
ledge ), and (Devotion) therein. We 

get a glimpse of His laws of Karma in 
the Karmi ( the active man ); in the Jfidni 
( wise man ) we get a taste of His Con- 
sciousness and through the medium of the 
loving devotee we taste his Love and 
get the necessary eligibility for approach- 
ing Him, for attaining Perfection. By 
discussing the manifestation of 6iva 
through Jiva, i. e., by propounding the 
doctrine of Incarnation and by inducing 


in man a lofty ambition and giving him 
the potentiality and the fitness for real- 
izing that ambition, the Vedanta has en- 
couraged man to attain the Highest Good, 
the Final Evolution. The fruit of our 
actions {Karmaphala), i. c., the dispensation 
of Providence, and the Grace of God have 
been wonderfully and beautifully blended 
into one whole in Vedanta; they seem to 
be the two sides of the same thing— that 
which appears to be the inevitable result 
of our actions (Karmaphala), when viewed 
from the point of view of the Law, is but 
Grace of God, when seen from the point 
of view of the Lawgiver. No difference 
has been conceived between the Law and 
the Lawgiver in Vedanta. Nowhere 
except in Vedanta is it possible to establish 
such a beautiful harmony between Equal- 
ity, Fraternity and Liberty. 

In essence everything is One, there- 
fore diversity is only temporary and 
imaginary. We are the manifesta- 
tions of the One and therefore really 
there is no distinction among us. The 
progress of the one entirely depends upon 
that of all others. The greater the evolu- 
tion of the liberated souls, the greater 
will be our freedom. My freedom lies in 
the freedom of all. I cannot realize my 
Self if I cannot unfold through everything 
that Eternal and Omipresent Atmd, with- 
out hindrance. Vedanta alone is able to 
curb the wayward and diabolical ten- 
dencies of modern times. 

The true Vedanti, even while glorify- 
ing real and proper renunciation, remains 
unattached even though appearing as 
attached and teaches us to renounce the 
world, even though living in the midst of 
enjoyment. He advises us to fight injustice 
when necessary, but does not permit any 
one to harbour jealousy and ill-will 
towards others, because the aim of Vedanta 
is to establish the reign of righteousness 
in this mortal world. A real Vedanti is 
not permitted to hate the sinner although 
he should hate sin. Vedanta makes us 
truly fit for real liberty, guarding us at the 
sametime^against licentiousness, andleads 
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UB on the path of evolution. It places 
before us an ideal of adhering to our duty 
at all times and under all circumstances, 
while keeping in view the fullest devel- 
opment and maintaining a harmonious 
blending of being, consciousness and bliss. 

The three Prasthanas (viz., the 
Upanisads, the Brahina-Sutras, and Srlntad 
Bhagavadgitd ) also proclaim the glory of 
Vedanta. In modern times Vedanta alone 
is able to point out the duty of the entire 
world. It is a matter for great regret 
that the followers of the Vedanta, which 
teaches that all beings are the living 
embodiment of God, that with their 
peace, happiness and freedom, our peace 
happiness, and freedom are indissolubly 
bound up and that a Jiva ought naturally 
to be hugged to the bosom as an actor 
accepted by our Most Beloved Lord for 
sporting with Him, are becoming indifferent 
to the weal and woe of the Jiva. Where- 
as a Vedanti is to apply himself to doing 
good to all beings, Vedantis of the modern 
times are ever busy in collecting the 
materials of happiness for themselves, 
are absolutely unmoved at the pleasure 
and pain of others. Needless to say, all 
this is abuse of Vedanta. The Vedantic 
relation between Jiva and ^iva is very 
sweet. Before considering what is He to 
us, we should consider what He is not. 
He has been characterized as wfbi 

^ ^ 

Without Him our eyes cannot see, ears 
cannot hear, PrJjpa cannot function, mind 
cannot cogitate. He who is the source of 
all, nay, who is all, without whom we 
cannot maintain even our existence, is 


oxir Brahma. He by seeing whom all our 
perception is fulfilled, by knowing whom 
everything is known, by obtaining whom 
nothing remains unobtained, He is our 
Brahma. 

sf r ^ I 

^ 11 ’ 

He who is dearer than our son, 
dearer than welath, dearer than our 
everything, and who is our Supreme 
Soul, He is Brahma. 

He who makes the mother, the father, the 
wife, the husband, and the children what 
they are; at an interruption of whose mani- 
festation we bid these dear ones adieu 
by burning them on the pyre. He is our 
Brahma. In short, Vedanta by establish- 
ing a beautiful relation between Jiva 
and 6iva, has revealed 6iva as the nearest 
and the dearest one for a Jiva, as his 
Paramdtmd. Vedanta has paved the way 
for the attainment of the highest goal of 
human life by conveying to us an 
assurance that even an ordinary Jiva by 
dint of his Sddhand and through the Grace 
of God can reach the highest summit of 
progress, without reaching which he can- 
not find peace, and to which God Himself 
is endeavouring to lead us. Thus we are 
led to believe that in the sphere of action, 
in the social and political fields, in the 
temples of science and philosophy, as well 
as in the realm of Sddhand, the ideal of 
Vedanta will ever shine in all its 
brilliance. 



The Philosophy of Madhva. 

By Acharya Sri Goswami Damodarji Shastri. 
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ictory to the bleesed Divine 
Name, which drives away 
the whole mass of sins of the 
entire world as soon as it 

appears, even as the sun dispels the huge 
mass of darkness as soon as it makes its 
appearance on the horizon.” 

The world consists of two and only 
two principles— Matter and Spirit. 
The branch of knowledge dealing with 
inert Matter is known by the name of 
Science or Natural Philosophy, whereas 
that dealing with Spirit is called Darlana 
or Philosophy. Indian Philosophy has 
two branches— ( 1 ) Vedic and ( 2 ) non- 
Vedic. Each of these classes is sub- 
divided into (1) theistic and (2) atheistic 
systems. Each of these four classes is 
again sub-divided into numerous 
branches. All these philosophical dis- 
ciplines are fundamentally one and there 
is no real difference among them. 

Of the theistic Yedic systems the 
Vedanta system or Uttara Mlmamsa is, for 
various reasons, the most prominent. 
It mainly discusses the nature of Brahma, 
Vedanta is broadly divided into two 
disciplines; ( 1 ) that which treats of 
Nirvih.'^a ( unqualified ) Brahma and is called 
by the name of Adwaitavada, and ( 2 ) 
that which deals with HavUcsa ( qualified ) 
Brahma. The latter class is again sub- 
divided into five branches according as 
it establishes the supremacy of Visnu, 
Siva, Sakti, Surya or Ganapati. Each 
of these again has many sub-divisions. 
The Vaisnava system is divided into 
four disciplines called by the name of 
( 1 ) Vi^istadwaitavada, ( 2 ) ^uddha- 
dwaitavada, ( 3 ) Dwaitadwaitavada and 
( 4 ) Dwaitavada respectively. 


Of these the last-named, viz., 
Dwaitavada was first expounded by 
Brahma, the Creator of this universe. He 
was followed by a long line of Acharyas. 
Of the Acharyas that came in the Kali 
age, the first of the line was ^rlmat 
Anandatirtha, better known as 6ri 
Madhvacharya. He is therefore popular- 
ly known as the founder of the Dwaita 
school of Vedanta and it is therefore that 
this school, though coeval with creation, 
is known as the Madhva school. 

This school has to its credit an 
elaborate literature composed from time 
to time by its ancient and modern 
exponents. We shall, however, content 
ourselves by quoting and explaining the 
following verse which gives in a nutshell 
the principal teachings of the Madhva 
school. The verse runs as follows;— 

Tictr. I 
5ft: II’ 

The above verse embodies the nine 
principal tenets of the Madhva Schooli 
which are as follows; — 

( 1 ) Sri liari or YUnu is the Highest Reality 
according to the Madhva School, which divides 
the Conscious principle into two 

clasBes, viz., Jiva (the individual ego ) 
and Is war a ( the Supreme Self ). Both 
these are of the nature of Sat -Chit- Ananda 
( Truth-Intelligence-Bliss ), with this 
difference only that, whereas the Jiva is in 
the grip of Mdyd ( Illusion ) and therefore 
bound from time without beginning and 
qualified by several attributes such as 
ignorance and so on, I4wara, who is 
known by the name of Visnu, is a reposi- 
tory of injiumerable Divine Virtues such 
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as Omniscience, Omnipotence etc, and is 
therefore superior to Jiva. 

( 2 ) The world is real, not false like the 
snake in the rope; for the Yedas, which 
are self-authoritative ( ), have 

characterized God as Satyasankaipa ( of 
true resolution ), and that which is created 
by such a being cannot bo false. 

( 3 ) Diversity is real and not assumed. This 
diversity is of five kinds, as obtaining 
between ( 1 ) Jiva and Iswara, ( 2 ) ]iva 
and inert matter, ( 3 ) God and inert 
Matter, ( 4 ) Jiva and Jiva and ( 5 ) one 
inanimate object and another. 

(4)4// the Jlvas are under the control of 
Hwara\ that is to say, they derive their 
power from God. 

( 5 ) There are several grades of Jlvas, not 
only those who are subject to birth and 
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death but even those who have been 
emancipated. 

( 6 ) The liberation ( Mok^a ) of a Jiva 
consists in the direct and absolute percep- 
tion of his Blissful nature. 

( 7 ) The best means of attaining Moksa is pure 
Bhakti, i. e. love of God uncontaminated by 
the desire for fruit. 

(8 ) Visnu alone is the theme of all the Vedas. 
Although the Vedas seemingly treat of 
several objects, their main theme is to 
expound the divine principle, directly or 
indirectly. 

( 9 ) Direct perception ( Pratyaksa ) 
Inference {Anumdna) and Verbal testimony 
( Sabda ) are the three means of cogni- 
tion ( Pramufia ) . 


The Real Brahmana. 

Said Yajnavalkya to the Emperor ( Janaka ):— This has been explained 
by the Rih as well: this, indeed, is the eternal glory of him who has realized Brahma. 
It neither grows nor is diminished by doing or not doing any act, the knower fewom 
this very truth. Knowing this, he is not affected by any Karma whatever, all being as 
sin to him. The heat of his senses cools down into that calmness of mind which 
follows on absence of desire, all kind of latent attachment leaves him, no conditions 
disturb him, ecstatic trance environs him,— who, knowing thus, sees Self in Self, 
sees the All as Self. No good or evil touches him, he transcends all good and all 
evil. The fulfilment or non-fulfilment of any ( secular or temporal ) act affects him 
not, he having reduced them all to nothing. He is beyond all form, beyond all 
desire, beyond all doubt. This is the real Brahmana, this is the real condition of 
Brahma. 


‘Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 



Misconceptions regarding Sankara-Vedanta. 

— . . ^By Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganath Jha, M, A., LL. D., D, Litt 


here is much misunderstanding 
current among the best-informed 
people regarding the attitude of 
Vedanta towards what is called 
Karma-Katida, the Ritualistic Section, of the 
Veda. The ordinary notion is that for 
the follower of Vedanta the perform- 
ances laid down in that section are not 
necessary; in fact, they are positively 
taboo. 

Instead of entering into a discussion, 
I shall let the Upanisad itself state the 
true Vedantic conception, specially as 
understood by Sankara. Of all the XJpa- 
nisads the Chhdndogya and the Bf^haddrai^yaka 
have been held to be specially important. 
I shall therefore show here what the last 
words of the Chhandogya Upanisad are on the 
subject; with such remarks by Sankara as 
go to elucidate the real import. 

What the text does here ( in the last 
text of the Upanisad ) is to show the use- 
fulness of acts done by the wise man. 
Having studied the Veda in the Teacher’s 
house, in accordance with the prescribed 
rules, — serving the Teacher and studying 
the Veda in his spare moments,— the man 
becomes fit for securing the benefit of his 


acts and knowledge,— not otherwise. 
Having completed his study of the Veda, 
he should return home from the Teacher’s 
house,— marry a wife in accordance with 
law,— and, leading the life of the House- 
holder and performing the duties related 
to that life — withdrawing his senses 
within his heart, — he should act in such a 
way as not to cause injury to any living 
creature;— only on having done all this 
while still in the House,— does the man 
become entitled to proceed to the higher 
stages culminating in reaching the region 
of Brahma,— on dying; and he does not 
return to the world again. 

Whatever this ‘Region of Brahma^ be— 
the highest region of Brahma, the highest, or 
the region of Brahma, the personal Crea- 
tor,— the fact remains that the Vedanta 
attaches great value and importance to 
the performance by man of his ordinary 
duties of the Householder; and it also 
implies that one who neglects these duties 
fails to be entitled to anything higher. 
This is enough to show the high value of 
Karma in the eyes of the greatest of 
VedantiB, ^ankaracharya, and the highest 
source of Vedanta, the Chhandogya Upani^adx 
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The Fourfold Path. 

( Sadhana-Chatushtaya ) 

Sri Krishna Prcm, 


lie Brahmaviclyu is not, like ordinary 
Bubjccts, Bomething that can bo 
understood by purely intellectual 
study. That “from which the mind 
turns back, together with the senses, 
unable to comprehend”, can obviously 
never be understood by the intellect alone, 
however acute and learned it may be. 
Certain other disciplines, disciplines that 
find no mention in our modern univer- 
sities, are absolutely essential if the study 
of the Vedanta is to be anything more than 
a matter of barren words, useful only to 
the scholar and the pandit. 

A very old tradition has described the 
Sddhand or discipline for him who would 
gain the Brahmavidyu and tread the Path 
that leads to immortality as fourfold;— 
viveka, vairdgya, sat-sam^atti and mumuk-^utva , 
Some there are, it is true, who reject 
this tradition saying that it is only the 
view of ^ankaracharya; but that it is 
not BO, is clearly shown by the fact 
that the same discix^lines are mentioned 
by the great Yaisnava Acharya Ramanuja 
in his Sri Bhdsya. 

The truth is that the list of the four 
Sadhanas is a very old one, far older 
than ^ankaracharya, and, though it is 
not the only such formulation, it sets 
forth in admirably brief form what are 
to be found in every religion worthy of 
the name, the essential requisites for 
one who wishes to tread the Path. Those 
who desire to, may quarrel about names 
and substitute any others that they prefer, 
but he who disregards the things them- 
selves does SO at his peril; for, without 
them, no treading of the Path is possible 
and the unqualified aspirant will inevi- 
tably fall from the razor-edged Path and 
either smash himself on the rocks of 
sterile intellectual philosophy , or become 



engulfed in the seething bog of uncon- 
trolled emotionalism. 

The first essential is viveka, the power 
to discriminate between the real and 
the unreal, between the permanent and 
the transitory. It corresponds to the 
‘Right View’ {Samyag-drsti) that is the 
first step of the Noble Eightfold Path 
taught by the Buddha. Until the aspirant 
has learnt to distinguish between what 
is Eternal and what is transitory, he 
cannot be in a position to pursue the 
former. The first essential in any course 
of study is to separate out the special 
object of study from the other phenomena 
with which it is associated. The 
Brahmavidyd is the knowledge of the 
Eternal and therefore strenuous efforts 
must be made to separate out what is 
eternal from the ever-changing attributes 
with which it is associated in our 
experience. 

It is not enough to say “Oh yes, God 
is eternal and the world is transient” 
or “the Aimd is undying; all else is subject 
to death”; and then to pass on as if 
viveka had been achieved. Mere words 
are useless; it is perception that is required. 

The Eternal is present everywhere 
and in everything. In all things, from 
the evanescent flame of a match to the 
age-old peaks of the Himalayas, from 
the day-long life of the butterfly to the 
hundred-year life of man, there are two 
aspects— an unseen Something that is 
eternal and the ever-changing accidents 
of form. He who seeks the Eternal 
must identify himself with It, and, to 
do this, he must first learn to see the 
Eternal in all things. 

In the outer world he must learn to 
discriminate between the eternal laws of 
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nature and the passing forms they govern. 
In the inner world he must distinguish 
between the ever-changing flux of sensa- 
tions and the constant ‘awareness’ which 
illumines them, between his feelings and 
he who has the feelings, between his 
thoughts and he who is the thinker of 
them. 

Even when he has isolated the self, 
the thinker, he must go on to separate 
out the accidents of individuality, the 
factors that make the thinker this or that 
individual self, from That which is 
Eternal and is the same in all. 

The ordinary man does just the 
reverse of all this. He loves to observe 
differences between things and to identify 
himself with the outer show of life. He 
is proud of belonging to such and such 
a race or caste or of having a highly 
trained intellect and he does not realize, 
what is really quite obvious, that all 
castes and races, all bodies and intellects, 
are temporary things which must sooner 
or lator come to an end. Identifying 
himself with the transient, he makes 
himself transient and therefore treads 
the path of death. The Upanisads have 
termed such a man ‘Atmahan', a slayer of 
the Self, because, seeing not the eternal 
Atma, he identifies himself with the 
passing forms, and, though in truth 
immortal, he goes “from death to 
death”. 

The viveka, which is the opposite of 
this, must not be a matter of occasional 
practice during periods of meditation, of 
an occasional mood when one is ‘feeling 
philosophical’. It must, by constant, 
unrelaxing day-long practice, be made 
habitual so that it becomes as natural 
when one is enduring the boredom of 
waiting for a train as when one is seated 
in peaceful meditation on the banks of 
the Ganges, as much present when one is 
suffering the irritating presence of tire- 
some people as when he is enjoying the 
pleasant company of friends or the 
inspiring conversation of Sadhus. 


This leads us to the second qualifica- 
tion, vairii^yu. It must not be supposed 
that any one of these four Sadhaniis can 
be perfected by itself. All are necessary 
before any one of them can be brought to 
perfection. In fact, though there is a 
definite meaning in their sequence, these 
four Sadhanas are not so much four steps 
of a ladder as the four intertwined 
strands of a rope which must be grasped 
as a whole by him who would climb to 
the toiD. 

Vatragya, detachment, is a word which 
conjures up in our minds the picture of 
ascetics, naked and perhaps smeared with 
ashes, filled with disgust for the world, 
leaving wife and children to go and dwell 
in burning grounds or remote Himalayan 
caves. But this is to confuse rniriigya 
with one of its occasional raanifestationS. 
Vairagya does not mean disgust for the 
world nor an abandonment of duties and 
responsibilities, but dclachtucnf from the 
world and a detached performance of 
duties, and it can be as highly developed 
in the busy householder as in the care- 
free wandering ascetic. 

Having learnt to dii-tinguish that 
which is eternal from that which is 
temporary, the aspirant must resolutely 
turn away from all that is subject to 
death and change. This does not mean 
that he must run away from his social 
duties. It is not so easy as that, for the 
most fickle and changeable of all things 
is his own mind and that will go with 
him wherever he may go. Neither does 
it mean that he should brood incessantly 
on all the disgusting and painful elements 
of life. The disgusting sides of life are 
not more real or lasting than the beauti- 
ful and inspiring aspects. The majestic 
ocean is as much a part of the world as 
the ugly and evil-smelling drain, and to 
meditate continually on the evil and 
disgusting, though it may occasionally be 
useful in special circumstances, is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory attitude and 
one which is far removed from that 
balance which, as the GUa says, is the 
very esserice of 
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True vairagya couBists, not in the 
contemplation of decaying corpses and 
such like sights but in an inner detach- 
ment from all things that are temporary, 
from pleasant things no less than from 
painful ones. The ordinary man feels a 
violent attraction to pleasant experiences 
and an equally violent repulsion from 
painful ones. The vairdgi is one who sees 
that both pleasure and pain are feelings 
which serve certain purposes in evolution 
and who refuses to allow his inner self to 
be attracted or repelled by them. He 
identifies himself with the witnessing 
oonsciousneBB ( ), which is the same 

in pain as in pleasure, and he allows the 
varied experiences of life to unroll before 
him like the pictures of a cinematograph 
show, learning from all but attaching 
himself to none. 

It is this inner detachment which is 
essential, and the aspirant can acquire it 
while fulfilling the ordinary duties of 
life better than by going off to dwell in 
caves and burning-grounds. When life 
brings pleasant experiences to him, he 
should check his natural tendency to rush 
out and embrace those pleasures and to 
cling to them desperately when, in the 
natural course of things, they depart from 
him. When, on the other hand, painful 
experiences are his lot, he must check the 
tendency to shrink away in fear. Practis- 
ing constantly in this manner, every 
little experience of life will become a step 
in the ladder which leads to the Goal, 
and* with each success, however partial, 
he will find himself nearer to that utter 
detachment from pleasure and pain which 
constitutes the crown of vairagya and is the 
habitual attitude of him who is estab- 
lished in the Eternal. 

The next requirement is what is 
teTmedi * Sat- sampatti\ the ‘six equipments’. 
It consists of six mental powers, iama, 
dama, uparati, titik^d, iraddhd and samddhdna. 
They are oou.uted as one because they can 
be taken as a whole to signify the various 
aspects of m3ntal control, that mental 


discipline which is absolntely essential 
for the aspirant. 

Santa signifies the calming of the mind 
and is the first on the list because, until 
the mind is calm and peaceful, it is quite 
impossible to establish any effective 
control over the senses. The mind is 
their king, and, if it is not controlled, all 
attempts at piecemeal control of the 
individual senses is doomed to failure 
like the attempt to control a swarm of 
bees without reference to their queen. If, 
however, the queen bee be induced to 
settle down quietly, the whole swarm 
will settle and come under control. 

Santa is therefore followed by dama, 
which signifies the control of the senses 
themselves. It should be noted, however, 
that it is not the killing of the senses by 
fanatical austerities, but their rational 
control, that is required. For a man with 
a strong will it is easy to deaden the 
senses by severe treatment of them, but 
that is a mistaken way of proceeding 
and one which impoverishes instead of 
enriching the spiritual life. 

The body and its senses must not be 
damaged and weakened, for they are the 
instruments through which alone the 
soul can act upon this plane of conscious- 
ness. They were evolved, as the Sdnkhya 
truly teaches, to serve the purposes of the 
Soul or, as the Bhakti school would prefer 
to state it, their purpose is to be used for 
the service of God and not for the sake of 
mere enjoyment. They must, however, 
be brought into thorough subordination 
to the mind and never allowed to carry 
the aspirant away, despite his better 
judgment. Their natural tendency to run 
after such objects as give them pleasure 
must be restrained, and only such activi- 
ties permitted as are approved of by the 
conscience-controlled mind. 

The next requirement is uparati, which 
means a turning back from enjoyment 
irati). When the mind and senses have 
been brought into control, a further step 
has to be taken. Even the pleasure- 
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Beeker will be wise to practise some 
degree of self-control as, otherwise, 
many pleasures will be interfered with by 
the unruly nature of his eenses. But 
much more is demanded of the aspirant 
to the Brahtnavidyd. Having mastered the 
previous steps, he must resolutely turn 
his mind away from the desire for enjoy- 
ment as such. 

Enjoyment, in one form or another, 
is the aim of life for most people and 
even many who fancy they are treading 
the Path have in reality only substituted 
the desire for more lasting and more 
intense enjoyments, either of a ‘heavenly’ 
or of a ‘yogic’ sort, for the commonplace 
enjoyments of ordinary men. Desolating 
as the idea may seem, the aspirant must 
turn hi a back on the very idea of enjoy- 
ment and no longer allow it to serve in 
any way as the motive for his acts and 
thoughts. In its place he must substitute 
the ideal of service, the desire to serve 
that Eternal Reality which is wor- 
shipped under so many names and forms, 
the undying Krsna whose dwelling-place 
is in the hearts of all. 

Let none quibble and say that this, 
too, is a form of enjoyment. Supremo 
bliss is indeed to be found in the service 
of Krsna, but only for him who seeks to 
give himself in service and by no means 
for him who seeks the bliss for its own 
sake. “He who seeketh his life shall lose 
it but he who loseth his life for My sake 
shall find it.” 

Titik^u, the endurance of the ‘pairs of 
opposites’, comes next upon the list.* The 
aspirant who has turned back from all 
desire for his own enjoyment is faced, 
like all men, with the fact that there is 
much in the universe that is not pleasant. 


^ Thoro are sorao who jiractiso what is known ns 
‘panchagnitapas', the j.ractict! of sitting between four fires with 
the blazing sun ovcihead as the fifth. The real fire fires arc, 
however, the fires of the five senses and the true ascctie is he 
who sits serenely in the nine-gated city of tho body, 
npaffected by their burning fiamoe. 


Heat and cold, gain and loss, friendship 
and enmity, honour and dishonour,— these 
are the warp and woof of his and all 
men’s experience. The ordinary man’s 
reaction to them is to strive to do away 
with the unpleasant members of these 
pairs and to retain only thepleasant ones. 
But such striving is based on ignorance, 
ignoraJQce of the nature of all cosmic 
manifestation. Wherever there is move- 
ment, wherever there is manifested life, 
there must be tvro opposed forces. Action 
and reaction must take place on all levels 
of manifested being, and to seek to have 
life without the pairs of opposites is the 
merest folly. 

One of the things that every aspirant 
must learn is to cease beating his wings 
fruitlessly against the eternal laws of 
Nature. Instead of superstitiously wish- 
ing that the Laws which rule the Cosmos 
will be set aside for his special benefit, 
ho must seek to understand them, and, 
having understood, to co-operate. 

In this particular case he must learn 
to understand the fundamentally dual 
nature of all manifestation and movement. 
Instead of feebly wishing that unpleasant 
aspects of life should be taken from him, 
he must centre his being in that part of 
himself that is unchanging, unmoving, 
the 'sthdfju' which is beyond the pairs of 
opposites. From that vantage-point he 
must watch with calm detachment the 
ebb and flow of the cosmic tides mani- 
festing in all things, from the pleasure 
and pain of his own ever-changing mental 
states to the movemonts of the nations 
and even of tho worlds themselves as 
they circle round the Central Sun. 

This, and not mere stoic indifference 
to heat and cold is the true titik.sd, and, 
though it is much harder to attain, yet, 
because it is based on knowledge instead 
of on mere will-power, its possessor 
will be able to stand firm amid the crash 
of worlds in ruin, while the mere stoic is 
carried away along the rushing waters of 
disaster. 
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Sraddha (faith), the fifth ‘equipment’, is 
another requisite that is often misunder- 
stood. All over the world the creed- 
mongers demand of their followers a 
blind belief in the doctrines set forth in 
their particular scripture and in the 
unique divinity of the particular teacher 
they profess to follow, in the particular 
God to whose cult they are devoted 

Such beliefs, based as they are on 
ancestral habit, emotional preference or 
mere intellectual opinion, are supersti- 
tious; for it is the essence of superstition 
that a belief is held without reference to 
evidence and experience. Such beliefs 
can only be maintained by shutting the 
eyes to facts or by mutilating a part of 
one’s being. Therefore it is that the 
blind believer can never rest in calm 
confidence in his belief but must always 
seek the strength that comes from 
numbers, and, if that support is not 
naturally forthcoming, he will seek to 
coerce others to his way of thinking, that 
thereby the doubts of his own heart may 
be silenced. Fanaticism is the twin bro- 
ther of superstition, and if any man finds 
himself wishing to coerce another to his 
way of thought or to his particular type 
of belief in God, he may know for certain 
that his belief is not truly held and that 
the heresies he seeks to destroy in the 
minds of others are in reality the doubts 
which are lurking in his own inmost 
heart. 

We have seen what sraddha is not, and 
it is now time to state what it is. True 
iraddhd is the dim reflection in the mind 
and heart of the aspirant of that knowledge 
which is already present in his soul. All 
knowledge is present in the Soul. If it 
were not, there could be no teaching at 
all, for there can be no certain knowledge 
of anything which is different from one- 
self, nor can any knowledge be considered 
as final except the knowledge that is 
direct and immediate. 

But, just as the power and bliss of 
the Soul are veiled through its-aBsociation 


with a physical body and a personality, 
BO is its knowledge veiled by having to 
be expressed through the limitations of a 
physical brain. And yet, just as what- 
ever bliss we have in our experience, 
whatever power we are able to manifest 
in our lives, are but minute fractions of 
the bliss and power of the Soul, so is it 
true that whatever knowledge we possess 
is the inherent knowledge of the Soul, 
though veiled and distorted by our 
material limitations. 

This knowledge is reflected in our 
hearts in the form of intuitions of the 
Truth, intuitions which the aspirant must 
learn to purify and separate out from the 
mass of mere opinion and inherited or 
acquired prejudice, as the swan is fabled 
to separate out the milk from the water 
with which it has been mixed. 

Certainly it is not always easy to 
distinguish the true intuition from the 
voice of instinctive prejudice and lurking 
desire. But when was it ever said that 
the Path, the razor-edged Path, is an 
easy one P It is only possible to dis- 
tinguish with certainty when the whole 
personality has been disciplined and 
controlled by the constant practice of the 
previous Sfxdhanas and when the distract- 
ing voice of desire has been reduced to 
silence. Nevertheless, the Light of 
intuition in his heart is the only light 
that can guide the aspirant along the 
Path. If he cannot see It, he must go on 
purifying and disciplining his mind until 
he can; for, without it, no Guru, no 
scripture, no psychic experiences or 
visions can be of use, and he whose own 
lamp is not lit must remain in darkness 
even though all around him is blazing 
Light. 

Sraddha, then, has two stages. First 
there must be the effort to purify the 
heart, so that the Light of intuition may 
shine forth clearly. Secondly must come 
the effort to subordinate all else to that 
Light. Wherever it shines, all else must 
give way to it. The aspirant must cling 
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faithfully to his intuition, cling to it with 
all his being and allow neither religious 
tradition nor social custom, neither 
emotional preference nor intellectual 
opinion, to come between himself and its 
Light, One thing he may be sure of, and 
that is that each time he follows the dim 
Star within him, that Star will grow in 
brightness until it has become the re- 
splendent Light of Knowledge, shining 
like ten thousand suns. 

The next and last of the six equip- 
ments is saniiidhunay or mental balance, a 
word which may be taken as equivalent 
to samddlii, as that word is used in the 
Gitd ( II. 54 ) and in the eightfold Path of 
the Buddha. It is the state of the sthita- 
prajila, the state in which the heart is turned 
away from its attachments and, “free 
from anxiety among pains, indifferent 
amid pleasures’ ’ , is poised on the edge of 
the Atmd, gazing in devotion on that Atmd, 
thinking the world well lost so that the 
Aimu bo gained. 

The description of this state is so 
well-known from the clear account given 
in the Gita that it would he unnecessary 
to say anything more, were it not 
for the common notion that samudJii 
means sitting in a trance, oblivious of 
one’s surroundings, insensible even if a 
sharp instrument be thrust into the body. 
Such trance states certainly exist; but, in 
themselves, they are of no value. The 
true samddhi is something quite different. 
It is the condition in which the self is, as 
stated before, poised on the edge of the 
Atmd, with the mind ( and body ) held in 
perfect balance, ready to bo used at any 
moment as a perfect instrument for the 
service of that Atmd which is One in the 
hearts of all. 

Unlike the trance states with which 
it is popularly confused, and which are 
matters for mountain caves and jungles, 
this samddhi is one which can be, and must 
be, as much present in action as in medita- 
tion. A samddhdna which is dependent on 
external peace and quiet is an imper- 
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feet one, and it must be developed and 
strengthened till, amid the clashing strife 
of Kuruksetra, the aspirant can maintain 
the same unruffled poise as in the calm 
peace of a forest hermitage. Only when 
this is possible has samddhdna been 
achieved. 

Lastly, we come to the fourth of the 
main qualiffcations, itmmuUsutva or desire 
for liberation. Primarily, this is not so 
much a further qualification to be acquired 
when the others have been perfected as 
an attitude which should pervade and 
motivate all the efforts which are set 
forth under the other heads. It refers to 
the motivation of the whole long struggle, 
the end for which all should be pursued. 
Many men submit themselves to arduous 
disciplines and pour forth their lives in 
strenuous eflort all for the sake of some 
finite goal. But temporary 

are all such fruits’ ; temporary, for nothing 
is enduring save the Supreme Eternal, 
That which is “undivided among beings, 
though seeming to bo divided.”* All 
other gains are of but brief duration and 
are lost again inevitably as the Cosmic 
Wheel turns through the unresting Cycles 
in never-ending change. 

"'Only, while iurns this Wheel invisible, 

No pause, no peace, no staying-place can be) 

Who mounts may fait, who falls will mount', 

the spokes 

Go round unceasingly." 

As long as man clings to his separate 
‘Self’, so long must he whirl and suffer in 
the restless tides of sorrow, so long must 
he be bound by the limitations of his 
personality, be he king or be he slave, 
be he saint or be he sinner. Only in the 
Eternal can man achieve immortality. 
Therefore the aspirant must seek to 
liberate himself from all attachment to 
personal gain, from all desire for separate 
personal existence. Passionately must 
he seek to strip himself of all selfhood. 
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not because his lot in life is an unhappy 
one, but because all separation, all self- 
hood is ultimately unreal and only in the 
stainless Light of the Eternal can the 
freedom and peace of Immortality be 
attained. 

This, then, is the preliminary 
mumuksutva, the constant effort to hold fast 
to the Eternal alone. But there is a further 
stage, and when, after many lives of 
struggle, the Wondrous Light shines forth, 
when the flickering candle of self is 
swallowed up in the blazing sunlight of 
the Self, there comes a sudden pause. 
The river of his separate life is about to 
vanish into the Shoreless Sea; nay, it has 
already vanished as far as any sense of 
separateness is concerned. Suddenly, as 
he takes one last look at the myriad forms 
of the world of sorrow that he is about 
to leave for ever, he is struck by a terrible 
and wondrous vision. 

Within all those struggling forms, 
agonizing upon the cross of matter, bathed 
in the blood of many wounds, he sees his 
Self, the beloved, gazing piteously from 
behind pain-glazed eyes, feebly calling 
for a help that, drowned in the dark 
waters of ignorance. It scarcely can 
believe to exist. 


Can he ignore that pitiful appeal P 
Shall he allow his candle to merge and 
be lost forever in the Sun, blazing beyond 
the Darkness, or shall he not rather turn 
back once more and make of his disciplined 
and enlightened individuality a focus 
through which may shine, not the small 
light of self, but the Great Splendour of 
the One Eternal, shining in the Darkness 
to lighten the weary Path of men P 

Shall the lover rest while his Beloved 
is in bondage P Though the bonds be but 
those of illusion, yet are they none the 
less real to those who sleep and dream. 
Let him who has trodden thus far turn 
aside from the facile arguments, which 
would seek to persuade him that, since 
he is the ever-free Atma, there is no more 
to be done. Let him make the final sacri- 
fice of the self which seeks its own bliss 
to that Self which is one in all. Let him 
tread with firm courage the Path of the 
true of him who seeks the libera- 

tion of all, until the dawning of that 
mystic ‘Day’ when the last spark of Spirit 
is freed from the embraces of matter and, 
like the phantom figures of a dream. 
Matter and Spirit lose their separate 
being, transcended in the glorious Light 
of That which has no name. 
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A Prayer. 

Everywhere I see Thy beauteous face, O Lord of Love. 

North, South, East and West, above, below, all around Thou art pervading. 
Let me never be foolish and never think that there is some corner where I 
can do something unholy. 

Let me know Thou art everywhere and let me kneel down and touch Thy 
sacred lotus feet. 

O Lord, keep me from all harms, 

Save me from dangers, 

Protect me from the monsters of untruth, lust and fear. 

Guard me from corruption. 

Lord, all that I need is Thy loving care; 

Vouchsafe that to me, Thy humble servant. 
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— V. A* Sundaram, 



Our Waking and Dreaming Worlds in 

Sankara-Vedanta. 

By Kokilcswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M. A. 


B ankara’s comparison of the 
phenomenal objects of the world 
with our dream experiences has 
led several critics of the Sankara 
theory to the conclusion that inasmuch as 
the world of niima-rupa is no more real than 
our ‘experiences’ during our dreaming 
state, the former has as little objective 
reality as the latter, and this conclusion 
has, we are sure, proved fatal to his glory 
like that of the moon when it is devoured 
by the demon Rahu during an eclipse. 
But to our view, this charge of the 
unreality of the world which has very 
often been laid at the door of J^ankara 
has very little substantial claim to 
make in its favour, when critically 
examined in the light of what Sankara 
himself has said about it. Lhying aside, 
for the present, other utterances of the 
great commentator against the substantial 
reality of the world, we propose, in 
this paper, to place before our readers 
his remarks and observations concerning 
the dream experiences. There are three 
great passages in the different parts of 
his commentaries where such comparison 
between the phenomenal world and the 
dreaming world has been made. 

We would, first of all, invite our 
readers’ attention to his famous commen- 
tary on the Brahma-Sutras themselves, 
which unmistakably shows that in 
Sankara’s mind there is always a differ- 
ence between the nature of the ideas of 
the waking state and the ideas of a 
dream. Sankara in this part of his 
commentary is very positive about it. 
Sankara’s remarks here go positively 
against the views held by the critics. 
On the aphorism of Badarayana ^ 

(II. ii. 29) Sankara comments that 
“the Buddhistic view that, as the ideas of 
8 


dream arise without any external object 
of perception, so also the ideas of post, 
tree, etc. would arise without any 
external object is untenable”. Against 
this objection of the Buddhists Sankara 
urges the fact that “the sets of ideas are 
different in their nature; there is vaidharmya 
between them— there is dissimilarity 
between these two kinds of ideas.” 
Being different, they cannot be regarded 
as on a par, Sankara advances three 
arguments with a view to proving their 
dissimilarity. 

(1) Our dream states are contradicted 

by our waking states and vice 
versa. As for instance, when we wake 
up from a dream we distinctly feel that 
our association during our dreaming state 
with several pious men must be falBe(f^«m) 
since we do not find them on waking. 
But our waking experience of a tree, a 
post, etc., is never contradicted and it 
therefore cannot be regarded as false. 
Blow can the two experiences occupy 
the same level P Then again— 

(2) The visions of a dream are acts 
of remembrance, are functions of memory ; 
whereas the visions of our waking state 
are acts of immediate consciousneBB, are 
perception of things ( without the help 
of memory ). The ideas of existing things 
or perception, and ideas of memory 
differ. The former are less dependent on 
my will, they are vastu-tantra. It does not 
depend on my will to see an object or 
not to see it; it depends on the object 
itself. The perception of an object takes 
place in the mind of the perceiver when 
all conditions of perception are fulfilled. 
Our dreams are false, because no objective 
reality corresponding to them is present. 
But, when we see things, our ideas are real 



because they correspond to external 
reality. 

( 3 ) Lastly, the existence of mental 
impressions is not at all possible without 
the perception of external objects. Our 
very mental life implies, as its correlate, 
a system of objects without us. Ideas 
never originate without the help of 
external things; while external things 
are perceived without previous ideas. 

In this connection Sankara has 
thrown out a hint, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated and 
which many interpreters of the Sankara 
System should do well to bear in mind. 
Sankara has, in this place, placed our 
illusory objects in the same category as the 
objects of our dream, and thus even the 
objects of illusion are really to be dis- 
tinguished from the phenomenal objects 
of the woild; that is to say, he is rather 
reluctant to take the things of perception 
as illusory— wiayib«(7yt7. His remarks are;— 

5r?3 5ii'iq3 II 

“In an analogous manner, the things 
of which we are conscious when under 
the influence of Maya (illusion) and the 
like are negated— contradicted— by our 
ordinary consciousnesB. That is not the 
case with the objects of the waking 
world. 

In another part of Sankara’s commen- 
tary he has designated the objects of our 
dream— but not the objects of the external 
world — as mayamatra ( mere illusion ) — vide 
Brahma~Sittras III. ii. 3. They are 
called as Mdyd, because the objects of 
our dream do not at all agree with our 
ordinary known orders of Space and 
Time; they also violate our ordinary 
sequences of causal relations. 

Now, these statements do not at all 
favour the view of the critics that the 
external phenomenal objects arei in the 
Sankara System, to be looked upon as 


3 

false, unreal,— since these are on a par 
with our dream experiences. 

There are two other important pass- 
ages in Sankara’s commentary where such 
comparison also occurs. We would now 
call the attention of our readers to those 
passages. 

The first passage we find in the com- 
mentary on the Brhaddraftyaka Upanisad, where 
Sankara compares the objects of per- 
ception with the objects we experience 
i^ our dreams. But the readers must 
remember that mere comparison does 
not make the phenomenal things unreal 
or false, as many thinkers interpret. 
Here also, as elsewhere, Sankara has 
himself taken the trouble to record 
the true significance of this comparison. 
In entertaining any idea about the 
Sankara System one must always take 
care to go deeply into the explanation 
which Ssankara himself gives or suggests 
about a particular tenet. To read one’s 
own meaning into Sankara's lines, which 
was far from his own mind, or to under- 
stand any of his passages under the strong 
influence of one’s own preconceived 
notion — is extremely dangerous. This has 
been the source of many misconceptions 
about his theory. 

We should like our readers to take 
themselves with us to a passage in the 
story of ‘Ajatafcatru and Balaki’ as 
given in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. Here 
Sankara has compared the objects of the 
world with those of our dreaming world. 

Suppose in a particular dreaming 
state I find myself as a king, surrounded 
by my servants and attendants, and I feel 
pleasure or pain under different circum- 
stances. Now, in such an experience, the 
Self entirely forgets its own separate 
nature which stands always unaffected 
by the states of kingly splendour, the 
condition of being served by servants, 
and the states of being affected by the 
feelings of pleasure and pain. Such is also 
the case during our waking experience. In 
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tbiereBpectjthereiBBimilarity between the 
waking and the dreaming Btates. In both 
we experience the states and the chang- 
ing conditions as they come upon ns, and 
we fail to detect the important fact that 
the Self cannot be entirely reduced to its 
changing states or the experiences which 
it feelB, that the Atma in its real nature 
transcends these states— remains unaffect- 
ed and untouched by them. Our identifi- 
cation of the Self with its passing states is 
unreal, is due to our erroneous misconcep- 
tion. Sankara, in this way, calls such 
identifications as false, unreal. He does 
not call these successively changing 
states which come over us during our 
Wtiking and dreaming experiences to be 
false; he, on the other hand, regards the 
Self as affected by those states to be false. 

In this commentary Sankara has 
employed two terms which, we think, 
have given rise to the misconception that 
both the waking and dreaming experienc- 
es are, according to Sankara, unreal and 
false. His sentence is this— 

In the above sentence the word 
and the word have unfortunately 

become the source of an erroneous hasty 
conclusion. People have run way with 
the idea that here Sankara is speaking of 
the ‘falsity’ and the ‘non-existence’ of 
the objects of p,.rception, like that of the 
objects of dream. But, to our view, this 
is a gross misunderstanding of the 
passage. J^ankara’s meaning in this 
sentence will stand in clear light when 
we pay our attention to the word ‘WfRilP’iafT’ 
and connect it with and also to the 
word ‘wf^iRT^’and connect it with‘aTTF5TJ^^’. 
The meaning is this— In both of our wak- 
ing and dreaming stages wo experience 
certain objects. These objects we 
naturally superimpose ( ) upon the 

underlying Self in such a way that the Self 


becomes entirely reduced to these objects, — 
so much Bo that the separate and distinct 
existence of the Self is entirely ignored 
and these objects become to us the only 
reality here. Really the Self is untouched 
and unaffected by these objects. When 
these are erroneously imposed upon the 
Self, they come to be regarded as the 
of the Self, i. e., these objects are 
now taken by us as the sivarupa of the Self. 
The separate nature of the underlying Self 
is quite forgotten by ue, and the Self is so 
reduced to these objects of experience 
that the aggregate of these feelings, states, 
activities, etc. comes to constitute the 
real nature of the Self now. Sankara 
says that when these come to be looked 
upon thus, they are qg’. The 

real nature of the Self stands apart in its 
transcendental glory ; how can these super- 
imposed states become the real nature of 
the Self P 

Thus, it is clear now that the feelings 
of joy or sorrow, the states of being served 
by attendants and royal retinue, the regal 
splendour of the kingly state seated upon 
a golden throne— these experiences of our 
dream cannot constitute the real nature of 
the Self, for the Self is always untouched 
{ ) by its experiences; 

when under the influence of adhydropa these 
experiences are imposed upon the Self, 
they appear to constitute the real nature 
of the Self. Sankara points out that this 
is an erroneous idea. These experiences, 
whether of our dreaming or of our waking 
states, when taken as constituting the 
nature of the Self under the false influence 
of superimposition, must bo regarded as 
unreal, false, as q^. To prove his 

position, Sankara has recorded here three 
separate arguments. We should like to 
call the attention of our readers to these 
arguments now: — 

The experienced objects of our dream, 
as well as of our waking condition, 
cannot constitute the nature of the Self. 
Since— 
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( 1 ) — How can the states 

which we experience in our dream consti- 
tute the real nature of the Self; for we find 
that these states are not at all constant, 
they are all liable to change their forms P 
The forms in which they appear in our 
dreani will vanish when we wake up. 
Even during our dream one form is being 
supplanted by another form and so on. 
Thus these forms cannot constitute the 
real nature of the Self. For, what consti- 
tutes the ‘nature’ ( ) of an object must 

remain constant, must remain identically 
the same.* 

( 2 ) Those feelings of joy and sorrow 
and other states which the Self experienc- 
es during a dream are felt by the Self as 
its own ‘objects’. The subject must 
always stand apart from its objects. 
They cannot therefore constitute the real 
nature of the Subject or Self. 

( 3 ) — These feelings 

or states experienced by the Self during a 
dream are aroused by the Self coming in 
contact with some exciting cause or stimu- 
lating object outside the Self. These 
cannot remain when the stimulus vanishes 
or changes its character or position. 
What is produced in consequence of its 
contact or association with some other 
object, cannot be constant in its nature. 
Hence these qualities or states can by no 
means constitute the real nature of the Self. 
In our waking state also those various 
feelings or states which are produced in 
our Self and which the Self experiences 
cannot be taken as the real nature of the 
Self. What constitutes its real nature 
must remain constantly the same, in and 
through its various changing states and 
conditions. For the nature of the Atmd 
if not affected or touched by its succes- 
sively changing experiences. 


( Mdftdiikyakdrikd-Bhdfya ///, 2f ) 


Our readers perhaps now realize that 
Sankara, in this comparison between the 
objects of our dream and the objects of 
the phenomenal world, has not declared 
the latter to be false or unreal. What is 
produced in the Self under the influence 
of a stimulating cause is, by our igno- 
rance, falsely superimposed on our Self; 
and, when thus superimposed, these 
states seem to us to constitute the real 
nature of the Self. But what constitutes 
the true nature of the Self does not lose 
itself, is not reduced to these changing 
states, but maintains itself in and through 
these states unaffected by them. For- 
getting this important fact, we ordinary 
people under the influence of our igno- 
rance or Avidya take the sum-total of our 
states, feelings, activities, etc. as con- 
stituting the nature of the Self. But this 
view, according to Sankara, is false, 
unreal. It is the result of superimposition 
which Sankara has defined as Adhydsa.^ 
In this respect alone there is indeed 
similarity between our dreaming and 
waking conditions, — both being the result 
of superimposition. 

There is another passage in the com- 
mentary of Sankara where he has insti- 
tuted a sort of comparison between the 
objects of the world and the objects of 
our dream. This passage is the most 
important. Here also, as in the above, 
Sankara has been charged by some think- 
ers with the idea of the falsity of the 
world. As our dream experiences, they 
say, are unreal, false, so our waking ex- 


• cf. “^3^ ‘3Tf 1^, aTf 

5:’!^ Jim 

I 3TTW^gircr: 1 

I” 

Also:-“g»Ti 

( Mdi^4ukyakdrikd-Bhdsya JJ. 32,17 ) 
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periences of the outer worlal of perception 
must be unreal. But, if the readers do 
kindly follow us, we will show that here 
also Sankara has been misinterpreted 
and his pronouncements have been mis- 
judged. This comparison occurs in his 
commentary on the Matidukya-Upanisad, 
rather on his commentary on the Gaudapdda- 
Kdrika on the same. 

The same view which we have con- 
sidered above we find explained by 
Sankara in his commentary on the Karikas 
also. But unfortunately the amount of 
care and attention which the passages 
deserve has not been bestowed upon 
them, and the result has been that the 
true significance of the commentary has 
escaped the critics. 

In this commentary also the external 
objects of perception and the internal 
objects of dream are compared, and the 
conclusion is reached to the effect that as 
admittedly the latter are unreal ( T^?r4T: ), 
the former are also to be looked upon as 
unreal. This appears no doubt from the 
superficial view of the stanzas and their 
Bhdsya. But we must go deeper and 
examine the nature of the reasonings by 
which the external objects have been 
shown to be similar in nature to the dream 
objects. It has been laid down in Kdrika 
II. 8: — 



«m: i rr 

5|: I 

Here lies the clue to the contention 
which we must do well to consider in order 
to arrive at the proper signification of the 
idea of this unreality. The experiences 
of our dream, when treated as 
that is to say, when they are thought to 
be the Dharmas— the qualifying adjuncts 
of the Self, become unreal. In reality 
these experiences cannot be the real 
nature of the Self ( ^ )? we errone- 


ously think them to be the nature 
( Dharma ) of the Self experiencing the 
dream ( ). That is to say, 

we, while dreaming, forget the distinct 
nature of the Self and the Self is reduced 
to its experiences, and thus they become 
the Dharma of the Self. And as such 
they must be regarded as unreal— 


?»iR Jifsrr I 

When under the influence of a dream, 
these various internal experiences (i%^- 
) arise in the Self, and the Self, so 
long as it perceives these objects, experi- 
ences these as constituting his real nature. 
Thus we discover and hit upon the real 
internal view of Sankara. The experienc- 
es, as they are, are not looked upon by 
Sankara as unreal; but, as soon as they are 
thought of as constituting for the time 
being the real nature of the Self, they 
become unreal. This appears to be the 
real purport of Sankara’s remarks here. 
He gives an illustration which also brings 
to light his real intention. He says: — 


I 




He gives particular emphasis upon the 
words *. c., the objects of our 

dream, when thought of as as the 

Dharma or the Swarupa of the Self, must 
become unreal. As when a piece of rope 
under the influence of dim light, etc., is 
thought of as a snake it becomes unreal, 
BO also is the case with our dream experi- 
ences. It is upon the underlying Self 

that these experiences appear— 

( Kdrika 12), and 
they exist so long as our dream exists — 
( Kdrika 14 ). But there is 
conf usion of our Self with these experi- 
ences. And to this confusion is due its 
unreality. 



The Ineffable Mood of a Jnani 


B ust as the mind does not withdraw 
from lying, violence, sexual 
indulgence and so on even after 
they have been decried by reason, 
even so the mind refuses to submit to the 
verdict of intellect, reached through 
analytical reasoning, declaring the world 
to be merely conceptual or ideal. There 
is a stage in the life of a practicant when 
such a thing happens. The practicant 
describes such a mood by saying that the 
world is a mere idea according to the 
verdict of his reason. Later on, when the 
mind also accepts the verdict of reason, 
the practicant begins to look upon the 
world as a mere idea. But even now the 
practicant only conceives the world to be 
ideal; he does not realize it as such. 
Subsequently, when, as a result of 
continued mental practice, he actually 
begins to perceive the world as concep- 
tual, the world appears to him sometimes 
as a shadow, while at other times it ceases 
to appear even as a shadow. Just as one, 
who perceives threadlike streaks of 
golden light in the sky where there are 
none through a defective vision, is 
cognizant of the fact that there is no such 
object in the sky and that the streaks 
only appear without any corresponding 
reality, even so it makes no difference to 
such a practicant whether the world 
appears to him as a mere shadow or does 
hot appear at all. At no time and in no 
wise does the world appear to him as 
real. Such a stage in the life of a praoti- 
cant has been designated as 
( the actual stage of experience ). This is 
known as the third stage of ‘wisdom’; 
but even in this stage the perceiver or 
experienoer of such a state persists. A 
practicant who has reached this stage is 
apt to err in his worldly dealings on 
account of intense mental exertion. 
But on reaching the fourth stage of God- 


By Jayadayal Goyandka. 

realization one is not likely to commit 
such errors: one who has reached that 
stage efiBciently discharges all his legiti- 
mate duties in the natural course as an 
automaton, without any conscious effort. 
The Lord has well said in the CAia\-~ 
“Whose undertakings are all free from 
desire and conscious effort and whose 
actions are burnt up by the fire of 
wisdom, him the wise call a sage.*’’ 
Even in the fifth stage of ‘illumina- 
tion’ one is likely to commit errors 
in his worldly dealings, with this 
difference that whereas the mood 
of the practicant in the third plane 
is acquired, that of the practicant in 
this plane is spontaneous. The third 
stage is followed by ‘realization’, which 
is only an other name of liberation ( 

The followers of certain faiths and 
creeds such as Jainism, etc. believe in 
salvation after death only; but our 
Yedanta admits the possibility of attain- 
ing salvation even during one’s life-time. 
Saving knowledge or enlightenment can 
be acquired even before death. The 
distinct personality of one who has 
attained this state as well as the actions 
proceeding therefrom exist only in the 
eyes of others. There is no individual 
ego left to identify itself with them. 
It may be asked here as to how activity 
is possible in an organism without the 
presence of a conscious agent or doer. In 
reply to this it is statedthat the Universal 
Ego ( ) is present there all the 

same; the Ego which identified itself 
with a part has now expanded itself and 
embi’aced the whole— merged itself into 


gsfr: II 
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the pure Ego. And the motive power for 
activity is supplied by this pure Ego 
without any obstruction or hindrance. It 
may be further objected that the Uni- 
versal or Pure Ego is present in dead 
bodies and inert matter as well; why, 
then, is there no activity in the latter P 
Our reply to this is that want of the inner 
sense or faculty | ) is responsible 

for the absence of activity in dead bodies 
and inanimate objects. Should a Yogi be 
able to multiply his Chitta ( mind ) and 
introduce it into a dead body or inanimate 
object, activity can be infused into such a 
body or object as well. 

Now, if one asks who receives en- 
lightenment ( fiR we find no answer to 
this question. If the body is said to be 
illumined, the statement would not be 
compatible with reason; for it is not 
possible for a physical body to get 
spiritually illumined. If the Jiva ( indivi- 
dual Ego ) be called enlightened, the 
statement would be equally incongruous; 
for the Ego can no longer be called a Jiva 
after enlightenment. If, on the other 
hand, we ai)ply the epithet ‘wise’ to the 
Pure Ego, the statement would be equally 
preposterous, as the Pure Ego was never 
‘unwise’. Hence it cannot be definitely 
stated as to who is wise. 

The concept of an enlightened soul 
exists in the mind of a person who has 
not yet reached the stage of enlighten- 
ment; in the eyes of the Pure Ego none 
else exists. An enlightened soul has no 
objective vision; how, then, can the world 
exist for him P Only those who are yet 
far from enlightenment imagine that the 
soul inhabiting a particular body has 
merged into the Universal Spirit: that the 
portion of the Universal Ego which has 
the mind superimposed on it, along with 
the mind, is termed as the enlightened 
soul. Who in reality receives the epithet 
•enlightened’ nobody can say with the 
help of his speech, for in the eyes of an 
enlightened Soul enlightenment itself 
does not exist. The terms ‘enlightened’ 


and ‘unenlightened’ exist only for the 
edification of the world and the concept 
of enlightenment also resides in the mind 
of unenlightened souls only. Similar is 
the value of attempts made at defining 
the term Gu^atita ( one who has trans- 
cended the range of the three Gunas or 
attributes ). As a matter of fact, how can 
any distinguishing traits ( ) exist in 

one who has transcended the three Gunas. 
Such distinguishing traits inhere in the 
mind and every function of the mind is of 
the nature of the three Gunas. The fact 
is that recourse is taken to the method of 
marking out the distinctive nature of the 
functions of the mind of a Gunatita in order 
to understand what is meant by the term. 
Srlmad BhagavadgUii characterizes a Gui,idtita 
thus;— 

“He, O Pandava, who abhorreth not 
perspicuity, activity, nor even infatua- 
tion, when actively present, nor longeth 
after them when they arc no longer 
present.”* 

The Lord has further discussed the 
characteristics of a, in the succeed- 

ing verses, viz. verses 23, 24, and 25 also. 
In the verse reproduced above the word 
‘perspicuity’ ( ) should be taken to 

mean transparency of mind and the 
cognitive senses, activity ( ) should 

be construed to mean voluntary effort 
( ), and ‘infatuation’ ( ^5 ) should be 

interpreted as the tendency to sleep, 
lethargy or ( not ignorance or moral 

delinquency ) or a state very similar to 
profound sleep in the matter of worldly 
knowledge. Since there is no ego identi- 
fying itself with the jnind, in whom will 
‘abhorrence’ (^) and longing 
inhere P The very fact of the mind being 
free from attachment and aversion 
delight and sorrow ( ) and such 


(XIVJ2) 
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other pairs of opposites proves that there 
is no ego identifying itself with the mind. 
Had the Universal Ego been tied with 
the mind, it would have been possible for 
the latter to manifest evil propensities 
like attachment and aversion and so 
on. But the Universal Ego is never tied 
with the mind: it simply lends motive 
power to the mind. All these distinguish- 
ing traits, too, persist only so long as the 
world continues to make its impression 
upon our mind, and these are ideal traits 
to be imbibed by the praotioant. Hence 
it is that they find mention in the 
^astras. 

The real position of a Gundtita can 
neither be understood nor described by 
any one else: it can only be felt by those 
who have attained that position. Should 
any one apply the tests to himself with 
a view to satisfying himself whether 
he answers such tests or not, he should 
be understood as devoid of wisdom. 
The very fact that he is in search 
of distinguishing traits proves that he 
is tied to the body: that he still 
maintains his distinctiveness from 
Brahma^ otherwise there can be no separate 
investigator nor can he maintain a distinct 
position. Again, if he is keen on discover- 
ing such traits, why should he seek for 
them in a particular body alone P What 
prevents him from seeking for them in 


rocks and trees P The fact that he confines 
his quest to the body alone proves that 
he still identifies himself with the body. 
He has thus belittled himself already. 
Of course, if the practicant detaches 
himself from the body ( i. e., looks on the 
body as a spectator ) and compares it 
with rocks and trees, this comparison 
may prove beneficial to him. The GUd 
says:— - 

“When the seer perceiveth no agent 
other than the three Gunas, and knoweth 
That which is higher than the three 
Gunas, he entereth into My nature.”* 

But he, too, who says that he has not 
yet received enlightenment is not en- 
lightened; for he expressly says so. Even 
so he who claims to have received 
enlightenment should not be recognized 
as enlightened; for his profession of 
wisdom proves the existence of three 
separate entities, viz. the knower, 
knowledge and the object known. And 
he, too, who expresses a doubt on this 
point is not enlightened; for such a doubt 
cannot exist in the mind of one who has 
actually received enlightenment. What, 
then, should an enlightened person say 
on this point P We get no answer to this 
question. That is why the position of 
an enlightened soul has been called 
‘indescribable’ ( ). 





ixiv. 19) 



Vedanta-Marga in the Bhagavadgita. 

- - — By Swam! Asangananda. 


down, as it does, from very 
hoary antiquity, which history, 
M^^nay, even tradition, has failed to 
IS B^ i fl l peep into, the Religion of the 
Indo-Aryans has baffled, as it were, all 
the numerous resourceful endeavours of 
the erudite scholars in putting forth in a 
nutshell its various principles, polemics 
and traditional beliefs, injunctions and 
prohibitions. Yet, with all the multi- 
tudinous difflculties and limitations, the 
Sanatana Dharma— Eternal Religion— has 
been reflected with its glorious lustre 
and splendour on the great compendium 
of Hinduism, the Hhagavadgita— the 
‘Song Gelestiar. Undoubtedly, this Bible 
of the Hindus has got in itself all the 
Great Paths, the four famous Yogas, 
the various philosophies and their 
doctrines, poetry with its charming 
simplicity and beauty, idealism and 
realism, rationalism and emotionalism, 
Thesis, Antithesis and Synthesis, Theism, 
Polytheism and Unitarianism in a 
marvellously hyperbolic degree, and 
hence the Gud is justifiably called the 
cream of Vedic lore. If jndna or know- 
ledge is the corner-stone upon which the 
colossal superstructure of the Vedanta 
philosophy rests, there unquestionably 
stands the fact that this particular aspect 
of philosophy, t.e.. Reality, has been 
elaborately and admirably treated in the 
fourth and thirteenth chapters of the 
Gud] nay, each couplet of the fourteenth 
chapter is replete with the Principles 
and Polemics of Jnana philosophy. While 
the Upanisads have melodiously sung 
the glory of achievement of Super- 
con soiousness through jndnayoga, the Song 
Oelestial has sung in a grand symphony 
and has shewn the underlying harmony 
and unity that may not be manifest to 
the superficial observers. 

9 


31'^ Rr'T^ii 

(XIIl. 24, 25) 

“Some by meditation behold the 
self in their own intelligence by the 
purified heart, others by the path of 
knowledge, others again by Karmayoga\ 
ot'iers again, not knowing this, worship 
as they have heard from others. Even 
these go beyond death, regarding what 
they have heard as the Supreme Refuge.” 

Jndna has been xjraised and extolled in 
all the philosophical treatises of the 
Hindus. The Vedanta Philosophy does 
not, unlike the other systems of religious 
thought imported from ioreign and out- 
landish countries, believe in Eternal 
Hell and Perdition, but on the other 
hand gives infinite hope and encourage- 
ment even to the worst perpetrator of the 
blackest sin to regain the lost heritage 
of Divinity. In the midst of unspeak- 
able torments and tribulations when 
death dances its fearful and terrifying 
dance before him, and when all the so- 
called friends have left him in the lurch, 
then comes forward the VedZmta with 
its all-loving-and-embracing hands and 
raises the afflicted aspirant up from the 
morass of suffering and ignorance with 
their attendant helplessness. And then the 
bird of the clarion-call of the GUd whispers 
into the ears of the aspirant its soul- 
stirring Message, and quickly becomes the 
aspirant a thoroughly metamorphosed 
soul by tasting the cup of experience of the 
inherent divinity and pristine purity of 
the Self and by throwing away all the 
weaknesses that came in the wake of the 
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false notion about his own self, God 
and the Universe. 

In these days of high rationalism 
and enormous advancement of learning, 
the modern people have got a very queer 
conception about Jnana or knowledge, 
which is, according to their opinions, 
nothing but the intellectual understand- 
ing of the Doctrine, thoroughly divorced 
from practical intuitive experience. 
Knowledge is not mere speculation or 
vichara, but is something above mere tall 
talk,— something which demands of every 
jnani to live up to the highest con- 
Bciousness of Practical Reason. And, 
therefore, before the aspirant embarks 
on the great Mission to the Haven of 
Unity-Consciousness, he must be fully 
equipped with the necessary commodities 
required for the journey or the voyage. 
The first prerequisite is the recourse to a 
Guru ( Teacher or Guide ) who can safely 
pilot the disciple’s boat to the safe and 
secure harbour of Salvation or Emancipa- 
tion. Service to the Guru, Humility and 
intelligent Inquiry into Reality are some 
of the qualifications demanded of the 
aspirant or the disciple. 

^ ?riJi II 

( IV. 31 ) 

“Know that by prostrating thyself, 
by questions and by service, the wise, 
those who have realized the Truth, will 
instruct thee in that knowledge.” More- 
over, faith in one’s own self, in the means 
and in Reality— faith which is not mere 
assumption or superstitious belief, but 
firm and adamantine conviction—, dogged 
persistence, grit and strong will-power, 
tenacity and, above all, the mastery of the 
senses are some of the cardinal virtues 
the aspirant must possesB before he can 
think of the great voyage. Nay, viveka and 
discrimination and renuncia- 
tion— are the indispensable wings with 
the help of which the bird of the jHanayogi 
can fly in the firmament of supercon- 
EOiousnesB- and superBensuousness. 


The knowledge of K?ctra and K^etrajfla 
( Oh. XIII ) has been spoken of as the 
knowledge of Jmnayoga, Knetra and Ksetrajna 
being the object and subject of Divine 
knowledge respectively. 

%5Ri ^rf'i nf W5I I 

jra »ra II 

( XIII. 2 ) 

“Me do thou also know, O descendant 
of Bharata, to be the Ksetrajna in all 
Ksetras. The knowledge of Ksetra and 
Ksetrajna is considered by Me to be 
the knowledge.” 

The gross and subtle body with all 
its multifarious changes and movements 
in the body as well as in the mind has 
been described as the object. 

^ ^ TO II 

'jfti: I 

( XIII. 5-6 ) 

“The great Elements, Egoism, In- 
tellect and also the Unmanifested ( Mfda 
PraUrti ), the ten fenses and the one (mind), 
and the five objects of sense, desire, 
hatred, i^leasure, pain, the body, intelli- 
gence, fortitude— the K.setra has been thus 
briefly described with its modifications.” 

The knower of this A'.yc^rcr is called the 
K.sctrajna, i. e., the subject— 

Hij: II 

( XIII. 1 ) 

“This body, O son of Kunti, is called 
Ksetra and he who knows it is called 
Ksetrajna by those who know of them {Ksetra 
and K.sctrajna). ’ ’ 

It is admitted on all hands that all 
knowledge presupposes a subject and an 
object and therefore to conceive of the 
beginning or cause of either the subject 
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or the object is nothing short of height of 
folly; for even that conception should 
have to presuppose a subject and an 
object, which will ultimately culminate 
in the fallacy of Argumentum ad injinifum. 

goring fgfe ii 

( Kill. 19 ) 


“The Omnipresent takes note of the 
merit or demerit of none. Knowledge 
is enveloped in ignorance, hence do beings 
get deluded.” 

Since the objective world is unreal, 
the subjectivity of Ksctrajiia appears to be 
unreal; neither the subject nor the object, 
but the basis behind both, is the reality 
or Brahma. 


“Know thou that Prakrti and Purusa are 
both beginningless; and know thou also 
that all modifications and Guuas are born 
of Prakrti.' ' 

In the words of the Gita, the Ksefrajna 
is no other than Puru^a\ but in the produc- 
tion of the body and the senses, Prakrti is 
said to be the creatrix. 

( xiii. 20 ) 

“In the production of the body and 
the senses, Prakrti is said to be the cause; 
in the experience of pleasure and pain, 
Purusa is said to be the cause.” 

J3ra/»wa or Self is free from all limita- 
tions and consequently untouched and un- 
contaminated by even an iota of impurity 
and imperfection; but it is the false 
identification or, in other words, superim- 
position that causes bondage and throws 
US in the welter of confusion and igno- 
rance and their natural consequence — 
Buffering and death, moral as well as 
spiritual. Indeed, the Self or Purusa does 
not participate in any activity, mental or 
physical, and therefore responsibility 
cannot be laid at the door of Divinity. 
The Self is all-blissful and all-perfect 
and so It is above all ideas of motives; 
but it is from the close proximity of the 
Purusa that Prakrti or Maya draws inspira- 
tion and power and causes all that is 
visible and invisible to our naked eye. 

;n^ 51 f^l*. I 

?ti 5 t ^ 11 

(V. my 


( vn. 6 ) 

“I am the origin and dissolution of 
the whole universe.” 


Brahma, the Absolute, is beyond all 
predications. Just as the ocean does not 
owe its existence to the waves or ripples, 
similarly the Self or Brahma exists without 
caring for even a single moment for the 
existence or non-existence of the phe- 
nomenal universe; but all the manifesta- 
tions proceed direct from the Supreme 
Soul, though they do not always exist in 
It or Reality. 


mr fTfrM 

(IX. 4) 


“All this world is pervaded by Me 
in My unmanifested form; all beings exist 
in Me, but I do not dwell in them. ’ ’ 


There is a great misconception lurk- 
ing in the minds of the educated public 
of this country that the Vedanta Doctrine 
is specially reserved for and is the sole 
property of those who have given up 
their hearths and homes and have retired 
to the forests or mountainous cavesf or con- 
templation and meditation and it is also 
meant for the worthless dotards and old 
hags who have set their one foot in the 
grave and are incapacitated to expect 
anything from the world of ours. Nothing 
is more harmful, unpleasant and dis- 
astrous than misunderstanding and mis- 
conception. N ay, more than three-fourths 
of sufferings and tribulations of the 
present world is, no doubt, due to the 
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miBnnderstanding of the humanity at 
large. In these days of individual self- 
aggrandisement and hypocrisy, social 
confusion and mutual distrust, political 
duplicities and national egotism, which 
are the cankers eating into the vitals of 
the societies as well as the nations, 
and which are retarding the wheel of 
progress of civilization and culture from 
the goal of perfection, the Yedanta phi- 
losophy or Marga has a great opportunity 


and remarkable part to play in the advent 
of the new civilization for which the 
whole world is pining at present, by 
bringing home to the people at large the 
inherent Divinity of Man. May the great 
Mission of Vedanta be crowned with 
success at no distant date and may the 
harbingers of the new civilization usher 
into the world the twin message of Love 
and Knowledge, is the prayer of all those 
who are working in that line ! 


The Bhedabheda System of Vedanta. 


■ he Bhedabheda or Divaitudwaita system 
(Monism standing side by side with 
Dualism ) is generally known as 
the Nimbarka School of Vedanta. 

This school holds that the Jita, hav- 
ing in him the capacity of bondage and 
emancipation, is in his ordinary state a 
part, but a non-separate part ( and not a 
divisible part like coins and the like ) of 
the indivisible V/hole, the Supreme; that 
is, the Jiva is possessed of limited power, 
though not separate, whereas the Supreme 
has unlimited power. The Jiva, as part 
and parcel of the Supreme, is different 
from, as well as identical with the 
Supreme {Bheddbheda)\ the part in respect of 
its energy and attributes must be identical 
with the whole, but at the same time, 
being smaller, it is different from the 
whole; hence the relation between the 
finite self and the Supreme Self is one of 
Bhedabheda. 

Consciousness in its entirety or 
absoluteness is Brahma, and in its specific 
realization it is Jiva\ that is, when 
associated with ego-conBciousness, it is 
Jiva, while, endowed with pure conscious- 
ness, it is Brahma. 

The finite self is minute and not all- 
pervading as understood from its move- 
mentB from the body and going away from 


By Sridhar Mojumdar, M. A. 

and coming to this world; but at the same 
time it is not of the specific dimension of 
the body. It is also everlasting. Births 
and deaths are applicable to the body and 
not to the self. 

The universe also, according to this 
school, is a part of Brahma. The relation 
between the universe and Brahma is also 
one of Bhedabheda . There is no difference 
between the universe and Brahma-, the 
effect is not separate from the cause. 

Brahma being the cause of creation, 
preservation and dissolution of this 
unlimited universe, must be omnipotent 
and omniscient and not without attrib- 
utes; being the support of all these 
attributes, It must transcend these 
attributes also, Brahma is the material 
cause, as well as the cflScient cause, of 
the universe. Brahma in Its phenomenal 
or sensuous aspect has two forme— (i) 
visible ( such as earth, water and fire ) 
and ( ii ) invisible (such as air and 
AkdJa)-, but It has another form subtler 
and finer than either, which in reality is 
Its noumenal or supersensuous aspect. 

Brahma exists in four stages. In Its 
primary stage It is the Immutable Uncon- 
ditioned Supreme Brahma enjoying Its 
own inherent all-pervading bliss; It is 
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extremely absolute and is a state of 
absorption in the ocean of Its own innate 
bliss. In Its second stage It is I4vara, 
the Lord of the universe, with simulta- 
neous cognition of the entire universe. In 
the third stage in Its specific gradual 
realization of appearance, taste, smell, 
touch and sound It is called Jiva, the dnite 
self; these Jlvas, according to realization, 
are of two kinds:— ( i ) Jlvas who realize 
these specific appearances and the like as 
non-separate from Brahma, are called 
released souls free from nesciece; whereas 
( ii ) Jlvas who have knowledge of these 
specific appearances but have no know- 
ledge of the all-pervading indwelling 
Spirit, the support of these appearances, 
are called bound souls. In its fourth stage 
Brahma iQ manifested, in Its objectivity, 
as the universe consisting of appearance, 
taste, smell, touch and sound; this 
universe has no separate existence from 
Brahma , when seen as separate ivom Brahma, 
it is inert, as a body is iner-t when seen 
separate from the life-energy ( Priina ). 

Brahma, though visible as well as 
invisible, though minute as well as all- 
pervading, though with attributes as well 
as without attributes, retains unimpaired 
always and everywhere Its perpetual 
indivisibility and fullness, , in Its 
noumenal aspect in the shape of all- 
pervading consciousness and bliss. This 
is the conclusion oi the glorious Nimb5,rk- 
aoharya supporting the theory of monism 
standing side by side with dualism 
( DwaitadwaitavaJa ). 

Like the illustrious baukarti, the 
devotional Ramanuja, strongly pious 
Madhva and others, the peaceful and 
well-composed Nimbarkacharya has 
also written a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana, known as 
the Veddnta-Pdrijdta-Saurabha. The com- 
nitntary is very brief and contains no 
attack on different rival theories; but its 
greatest charm lies in its remarkable 
perspicuity of diction and clearnees of 
expression; and its greatest recommenda- 


tion is that it makes a wonderful adjust- 
ment of the different views of the 
different commentators, by his all- 
embracing theory regarding th3 Supreme 
Self which is, in a nutshell, the sum-total 
of all the views of all the commentators 
and which is, therefore, considered as a 
gradual develop oient on all the different 
commentators. It is, however, admitted 
on all hands that the theory of Nimbarka 
is as old as that of the ancient sage 
Audulomi, whose name Badarayana him- 
self refers in his Brahma-Sutras (T, 4:, 21] 
HI, 4. 45; ly, 4, 6). 

It is extremely difiBcult, rather 
impossible, for the finite individual self 
( Jiva ) to get all at once a clear con- 
ception of the infinite Universal Self, 
Brahma, and more so to express it in 
adequate terms. Different commentators 
of the Brahma -Siitras seem to have given 
apparently different versions on the true 
nature of Brahma-, but the curious thing 
is that they have all based their con- 
clusions on the infallible authority of 
Sruti, which is the outcome of intuition 
or Bupersensuous perception of the seers 
of old, called i^sis. To doubt any of 
these conclusions is to doubt Sruti itself, 
which is regarded by the wise as a 
sacrilege, as Sruti is the corroborated 
testimony of the results of intuition of 
different seers, attained by each indepen- 
dently in his quest after the realization 
of the Supreme Self, Brahma. Amidst 
these notes of differences let us listen 
to the sublime note of the ever-memo- 
rable couplet of Sruti regarding the true 
nature of Brahma — “Who is incompre- 
hensible, unspeakable, infinite in form, 
all-good, all-peace, immortal, the cause 
of the universe, without beginning, 
middle or end, without rival, all-per- 
vading, all-consciouBneBs, all-bliss, invis- 
ible and inscrutable.” ( Kaivalyopani^ad, Pt. 
I, 6 ). Each commentator has given 
a view of Brahma as revealed to him 
and as most suited to his taste. But it 
will not be doing equal justice to all 
the commentators to say that the versiou 
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of one commentator is the only true 
representation of the infinite Brahma in 
Its entirety, while those of the rest are 
wrong; as this will be questioning the 
validity of SruH itself. SruH being the 
outcome of experiments carried in the 
domain of the Bupersensuoue, has the 
same force in the spiritual science as 
the results of experiments in the natural 
science carried in the domain of the 
sensuouB, only with this difference that 
the former, which is called revelation, 
is absolutely free from error. So, in 
order to form a true view of Brahma, 
the infinite Spirit, there must be, for 
the reason stated above, an adjustment 
of all the views of all the different 
commentator B, though Brahma in Its 
infinite capacity might remain incom- 
prehensible, unspeakable and inscrutable 
all the time. As a palace lends different 
views while seen from different directions 
in different perspectives; but one, 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
palace from above, will find that 
all the different views from different 
directions are equally applicable to 
the palace; and he will find out that 
the true view of the palace in the sum- 
total of all these views; though 
many views more, while seen from below 
or from different places within the palace, 
might remain still unexhibited. All these 
revered commetators stand on the 
authority of Vedanta-, we should most 
humbly bow down to them all and 
maintain that all these different versions 
about the true nature of Brahma, the infinite 
Spirit, are perfectly true, as they are 
equally weighty and as Brahma, according 
to Srati, can only be apprehended and 
not comprehended. Though in our limited 
knowledge these versions may appear 
conflicting to us, they are applicable 
equally in their entirety to Brahma uncon- 
ditioned by time, space and causation. 
This conception of harmony amongst 
different creeds regarding the Supreme 
Self is preached also in Yogavdsistha 
Rdmdya^a ( Nirvdna-Prakarana, Uttara Bhdga, 
Sarga 97 ). 


Thus it will be seen that the followers 
of Nimbarkacharya, who accept the 
perpetual twofold characteristics of 
Brahma, have no diflSculty in accepting 
as true the view of any of the various 
commentators of the Brahma-Sutras as all 
extremes meet in the Illimitable. They 
have no quarrel even with the view 
taken by the illustrious ^ankaracharya; 
they understand Sankara in the way 
that he has also accepted the Bhedabheda 
relation between ]iva and Brahma in his 
explanation of II, iii, 43 of the Brahma- 
Sutras-, that he has accepted the twofold 
aspects, namely, that with attributes 
and that without attributes, of Brahma 
in his explanation of III, ii, 27; and 
that in his highest philosophical flight, 
the loftiest ideal, he has ultimately 
accepted the noumenal aB£)ect, ignoring 
the phenomenal aspect, of Brahma in his 
explanation of Chap. Ill, ii, 11 of the 
said Brahma-Sutras, They make reconcile- 
ment of all these apparently different 
views of Sankara by accepting the sense 
that ordinary individuals, owing to 
nescience, have perception of the 
separateness of the individuals and of 
the universe from Brahma, but that they 
have no idea that these individuals and 
the universe have a superseneuous 
aspect beyond attributes; and that the 
illustrious Sankara, in his accepting the 
twofold characteristics of Brahma has this 
phenomenal as well as the noumenal 
aspect in his mind; and that in his 
accepting the ultimate noumenal aspect 
he has in his mind the all-pervading 
supersensuouB state perceived in the 
fourth state or the state of Samddhi, 
which is c.illed the state of Knowledge 
( Annapurtiopanisad I, 48; as well as Mahopa- 
nisadTV, 13), when the vision of the 
phenomenon ceases ( Jdbdla-DarSanopanisad 
X, 12 ). The phenomenon is perceived 
through the senses by the agitated mind 
in the waking state in the shape of 
appearance, taste, smell, touch and sound, 
when the noumenon remains in the back- 
ground; whereas the noumenon i s realized 
by the suppression of the senses, that 
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is, by the tranquil mind, in the Samudhi 
state in the shape of existence, con- 
sciousness and bliss, when the senses 
remain inactive and the phenomenon 
disappears from the mind’s eye. Aoharya 
Sankara does not deny the practical 
existence of the phenomenon, nor does 
he disregard the aspect of Bralwia with 
attributes, as will appear from his poem 
“Ananda-Lahari”. Sankara’s description 
of the illusiveness of the universe is 
taken in the sense that it is mutable, 
though eternal, and the object of the 
description is ( i ) to prevent attachment 
to this transient phenomenon, which 
increases sorrows, and ( ii ) to help 


meditation on the all-pervading indwell- 
ing Spirit as One Whole. This view 
may make the two classeB of SruU con- 
sistent. 

The commentary by Nimbarkacharya 
appears to me to have drawn the atten- 
tion of the savants of different schools 
towards reconcilement and to put a stop 
to unnecessary bickering and bad blood 
amongst themselvesregardingthe supreme 
truth, though it will always remain 
true that different aspects of Brahma are 
revealed to different meditators at 
different stages according to their own 
progressive capacity of realization. 


>^0^ 

Ramakrishna as a Remaker of Man. 


■ he category “from Raminohan to 
Gandhi” might imply that during 
the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries creative India has per- 
haps taken interest solely or chiefly in 
matters economic, political, educational 
or social. It would be wrong to appraise 
the creations of modern India as having 
reference to these fields only . There are 
other aspects of life and other interests 
of culture and to these also the Indian 
mind has addressed itself during the last 
four or five generations. The creations of 
modern Hindu culture in these other 
fields are apt continuations of the ancient 
and mediaeval cultures, and by the world 
standard of to-day also they would be 
found to be as humane, as edifying and 
as ennobling as anything of Ic monde Ues 
va/eMrs ( the world of values) in the two 
hemispheres. We are talking of the con- 
tributions of modern India to spirituality, 
moral life and religious experience and 
in this connection would like to single 
out Ramakrishna ( 1836-86 ), the Bengali 
saint, who is now a world-figure as the 
preceptor and maker of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M* A. 

At the outset it is necessary to 
observe that Ramakrishna was a wor- 
shipper of Goddess Kali and professionally 
a priest in a temple. His book learning 
was limited and he knew as little of 
geology or the binomial theorem as the 
man in the irioon. Besides, he did not 
think in terms of social reform, political 
advancement, industrial reconstruction 
or things like that. Neither the category 
“world-forces” nor the category “nation- 
alism” would have conveyed any 
meaning to his life. And yet his Kathdmrta, 
“the nectar of discourses” ( 1882-86 ), has 
turned out to be the most dynamic social 
philosophy of the age and this has created 
for him a position of one of the greatest 
“remakers’ ’ of mankind. 

Ramakrishna' B messages are per- 
vaded by the milk of human kindness. 
He has his own conception of morality 
and spiritual life. But he is realistic and 
shrewd enough to understand that not 
everybody is like himself. He makes 
distinctions between individuals, and his 
programme for the making of man knows 
how to adapt itself to the requirements 
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of each. “The worship from fear, e.g.^ 
of hell fire,” we are taught ( No. 397 ) is 
intended for the beginner. Some people 
look upon the sense of sin as the whole of 
religion. They forget that it marks only 
the earliest and lower stage of spiritua- 
lity.” In hie judgment “there is yet a 
higher ideal, a higher stage of spiritu- 
ality, viz., the love of God as our own 
Father or Mother”. It is this personal 
nexus, — the human touch — between God 
and the individual that Ramakrishna 
emphasizes in season and out of season. 
To be able to conceive such a direct 
liaison in such matters constitutes by itself 
a revolution of capital importance. 

The teachings of Ramakrishna are 
pregnant with catholicity and the spirit 
of universal freedom. “As you rest 
firmly on your own faith and opinion,” 
runs his advice ( No. 564 ), “so allow 
others also equal liberty to stand by 
theirs”. A precept like this is intended 
especially perhaps for the “high-brows”, 
the lovers of vitafuld ( discussion ), the 
disputants. And armed with a method- 
ology like this his disciples can exercise 
their charaiveti ( march on ) undaunted and 
in a dare-devil manner. Here we have 
the doctrine of a self-conscious pluralism 
such as would afford “the other fellow” 
also a chance for self-assertion and create 
opportunities for an open-air intellectual 
tug-of-war at mutual convenience. 

To Ramakrishna vacillation is a sin, 
weakness is a sin, procrastination is a sin. 
In the very manner of ^akya the Buddha 
expounding the cult of appamdda and viriya 
Ramakrishna teaches Young India the 
value of great and noble thoughts as 
follows (No. 518 )’. “Many with a show 
of humility say, ‘I am like a low worm 
grovelling in the dust.’ Thus always 
thinking themselves worms, in time they 
become weak in spirit like worms.” 
Ramakrishna would not allow anybody 
to cultivate such dehumanizing, ignoble 
and demoralizing thoughts. “Liet not 
despondency ever enter into thy heart”; 
says he, “despair is the great enemy of 


progress in one’s own path.” His burden 
is as follows: “As a man thinks, so 
he becomes.” 

He is the enemy of cowardice-promot- 
ing humility, genuine or counterfeit. It 
is the mind on which he works. The 
objective of his spiritual conversation is 
the transformation of the mental processes 
along channels of strength, courage 
and hope. 

“The bondage is of the mind” , says 
he ( No. 516 ), “freedom is also of the 
mind. If thou shouldst say, I am the son 
of God, who can bind me P— free thou 
shaltbe.” Ramakrishna’s pedagogics is 
nothing but a steady and comprehensive 
play upon the mind. As we have already 
observed, he does not talk much of social 
reforms, moral propaganda, plans of 
national reconstruction or the like. It is 
the transformation of the mind in which 
he is almost exclusively interested. For 
he is convinced ( No. 514 ) that “the mind 
is everything. If the mind loses its lib- 
erty, you lose yours. If the mind is free, 
you are free too.” 

In the milieu of such Kantian or Fich- 
tean messages bearing on the mind and its 
freedom, coming as they do from the lips 
of a man whose school learning hardly 
went beyond the three R’s, one can easily 
understand why the “high-brow” uni- 
versitarians, equipped as they were with 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel and others, felt like 
pigmies, and “fools who came to scoff 
remained to pray”. 

Nothing but strong determination and 
doggednees can please Ramakrishna’ s 
soul. It is the strenuous and tenacious 
youngmen that he would like to see 
around himself. And for them he has 
propagated one soul-inspiring motto. They 
are to say all the time ( No. 564 ): “I must 
attain perfection in this life; yea, in three 
days I must find God; nay, with a single 
utterance of His name I will draw Him 
tome.” Such is the creed of individual 
self-discipline preached by Ramakrishna 
in the interest of the remaking of youths. 
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Hollow formalism can have no place” 
in Ramakrishna’s thought. “What is the 
good of merely repeating the word Sivoham 
( I am Siva or God ) P” he asks (No. 413), 
“It is only when one, by perfect meditation 
on the Lord in the temple of one’s heart, 
has lost all idea of self and realized the 
Lord Siva within that one is entitled to 
utter this sacred word. What good can 
the mere repetition of the formula do 
without the realization P” We are to 
understand that this attack on “words, 
words, words” is delivered as much 
against the Hindus of all denominations 
as against Christianity, Islam, Buddhism 
and all other faiths, great or small. 
Ramakrishna is a teacher of all mankind 
in the direction of sincerity and spiritu- 
ality. 

Lectures on eternal verities like God 
and the soul, howsoever popularly deliv- 
ered, or on the denunciation of Kamini 
( woman ) and Kaiichana ( gold or wealth ), 
howsoever well-meaning they be, may 
leave in the long run hardly any im- 
pression upon the worldly-minded man. 
He needs a definite prescription for his 
daily life. Everybody in the two hemi- 
spheres has often asked the question as 
to how it can be possible to harmonize 
God and the world. Ramakrishna’s 
homely recipe is as follows; “Look at 
the thrasher’s wife,” says he ( No. 252), 
“how many things she is doing at once 1 


With one hand she stirs the flattened 
rice in the mortar of a DhenUi, with the 
other hand she is nursing her child and at 
the very same time she bargains with a 
purchaser about the rice. Thus, though 
her occupations are many, her mind is 
fixed the while on one idea that the pestle 
of the Dhenki shall not fall on her hand and 
bruise it.” The moral is self-evident. 
We are taught to “be in the world but 
always remember Him and never go 
astray from His path.” 

Ramakrishna’ s messages do not there- 
fore compel everybody to renounce hearth 
and home, family and property. His 
followers are not all Sannyasis Sadhus 
and Swamis. He is the teacher of house- 
holders, businessmen, lawyers, clerks, 
cultivators and others as well. In spite 
of his perpetual emphasis on the soul and 
communion with God, Ramakrishna has 
thus succeeded in becoming one of the 
most influential expounders of positivism 
and secular endeavours. In this synthesis 
of the transcendental and the positive, he 
is but a chip of the old Hindu block com- 
ing down from the Yedic times. And it is 
on the strength of this synthesis, again, 
that his Narendra the Vivekananda 
thundered a Young India into being,— the 
India of economic energism as well as of 
spiritual creativeness, of material science 
and technocracy as well as self-control 
and social service.* 


Let Thy Will be done. 

Let my soul be lighted with Thy wisdom, 

Let my heart be delighted with Thy beauty, 

Let my arms be of service to the ways of Thy Plan, 

Let my mouth be laid in Thy praises. 

Let all this be done only if it is Thy Will to be done. 

— Baba Baduruddin. 


lie Iho numbers quoted in this articio within brackets refer to the book “The Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna” 
( Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta. ) 
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Misapprehensions about Vedanta. 



I common mistake made by Western 
scholars about the doctrines of 
Vedanta is that those persons 
who did not believe in many gods 
and in the efacacy of sacrifices were 
responsible for the speculations which 
are to be found in the Upanisads or— as 
they are collectively known— the Vedanta. 
Thus Dr. Winternitz, who is considered 
to be the latest authority on the subject, 
writes in his “History of Indian Litera- 
ture” (Vol. I, pp. 226,227): “We have seen 
how in some hymns of the ^.gveda doubts 
and scruples already arose concerning the 
popular belief in gods and the priestly 
cult. These sceptics and thinkers, these 
first philosophers of ancient India, did not 
remain isolated.” Again, he writes (p. 
231 ); “When the Brahmanas were pursu- 
ing their barren sacrificial science, other 
circles were already engaged upon those 
highest questions which were at last 
treated so admirably in the Dpanisads. 
From these circles, which originally 
were not connected with the priestly 
caste, proceeded the forest hermits and 
wandering ascetics who not only re- 
nounced the world and its pleasures but 
also kept aloof from the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Brahmanas.” The above 
reasoning is entirely false. Neither in 
the Ri^veda-Sainhita nor in any of the 
Upanisads has any doubt been expressed 
about the existence of minor gods or the 
efiBcacy of sacrifices. Sceptics have in 
some places been mentioned, but they 
have been mentioned only to declare that 
the sceptics were entirely in the wrong. 
There is not the slightest justification for 
the assumption that the origin of the 
Upanisads can be traced to this sort of 
scepticism. 

We propose to examine the reasons 
given by Dr. Winternitz in support of 
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the theory stated above. He says that 
doubt about the existence of the minor 
gods has been expressed in Rigveda-Sartthitd 
(II. 12, VIII. 100, X. 121, andX. 129.) 

Hymn II. 12 is a hymn in praise of 
Indra. The glories of Indra are 
mentioned and every verse ends in 
the refrain “He, O men, is Indra.” 
Surely it cannot be the intention of this 
hymn to doubt the existence of Indra. 
On the other hand, the intention is to 
dispel all doubt, and it is for this purpose 
that the sceptics are mentioned. This is 
how the sceptics are referred to in the 
following verse: — 

“0/ whom they ask 'where is he ?’ 

Of him they irtieed also say ' He is not\ 

Believe in him: for he, 

O men, is indra” 


Surely the writer of the verse had 
no doubt about the existence of Indra, nor 
does he imply that these sceptics were 
wise men or philosophers searching for 
One God. 

Hymn VIII. 100 is a hymn in which 
some priests express a doubt whether Indra 
really exists, “whereupon Indra person- 
ally appears in order to give assurance of 
his existence or greatness.” Surely the 
author of this hymn did not intend to 
cast any doubt as to the existence of 
Indra. As in the previous hymn, the 
intention of this hymn also was to dispel 
all doubt on this point. 

Hymn X. 121 is the Hira^yagarbha-SUkta, 
The refrain of each verse is 
Sayanaoharya interprets the word to 
mean “to the god Prajapati”, so that the 
refrain will mean “We offer oblation 
to the god Prajapati.” This interpreta- 
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tion is perfectly reasonable. Dr. Winter- 
nitz, however, would interpret ‘^^^^’to 
mean “to which god”, and says that the 
refrain means “To which god shall we 
offer oblation P” According to him this 
hymn expresses a doubt on the efiBcacy of 
offering sacrifice to the other gods. Even 
if we accept the interpretation of Dr. 
Winternitz, the utmost that can be said is 
that in this verse Prajapati is praised as 
superior to the other minor gods and 
offering oblation to him is commended as 
more efficacious than effering oblation to 
the other minor gods. Surely this hymn 
does not justify the conclusion that the 
minor gods do not exist, especially because 
in this hymn it is clearly stated that the 
other gods worship the commands of 
Prajapati. 

Thus in this hymn also there is clear 
mention of the existence of the minor 
gods. 

Hymn X. 129isthe in which 

Dr. Winternitz fancies that “scepticism 
finds its most powerful expression”. He 
quotes from this hymn two verses in 
which the state of Pralaya is described,— 
how there was neither air, nor water, nor 
earth nor heaven, and God alone existed, 
prom this Dr. Winternitz seems to 
conclude that this hymn denies the 
existence of gods, which is affirmed in 
other portions of the Vedas. It is 
obvious that Dr, Winternitz has made 
a serious mistake here. From the state- 
ment that the minor gods do not exist at 
the time of Pralaya it cannot be concluded 
that the minor gods do not exist at all. 
Men and beasts do not exist at the 
time of Pralaya, but they exist at other 
times. So also is the case with the minor 
gods. It is expressly stated in this hymn 
that “the gods came hither by this 
world’s creation only”. So there can be 
no doubt as to the existence of gods. 

Thus there is no justification for 
the statement of Dr. Winternitz that in 


some portions of the Rigveda-saMta doubt 
has been expressed about the existence 
of the minor gods. But the fact that there 
were minor gods does not imply that the 
doctrine of the Vedas is polytheistic. 
Polytheism means the existence of many 
independent gods. If there are many 
minor gods subordinate to one Supreme 
God, it is monotheism and not poly- 
theism,— especially if the minor gods are 
created by the Supreme God out of Him- 
self— as the Vedas say. There are many 
hymns in the Rigveda-samhita (e. g., the 
famous Purusa-Sukta) where this Mono- 
theistic doctrine has been clearly stated. 
Yet Dr. Winternitz refers on page 76 of 
his book to the “polytheism of the Vedic 
Indians”. Here also the learned doctor 
is entirely wrong. The existence of One 
Supreme God is referred to in many 
places of Rigveda-sawhitd, e. g., the the 

the and hence the 

doctrine of the Vedas can never be con- 
sidered to be polytheistic. 

If Dr. Winternitz is wrong in his 
statement that in some passages of the 
Rigveda-safnhitd doubt is expressed about 
the existence of minor gods, he is 
equally wrong in saying that the persons 
who did not believe in the existence 
of minor gods and in the efficacy of 
sacrifices began the speculations which 
are to be found in the Upanisads, 
The learned doctor has taken it for 
granted that men who believe in one 
Supreme God can never believe in minor 
gods. In doing so he has imputed his 
own ideas on the subject to the sages 
of the Upanisads. For in the Upanisads 
it is nowhere stated that minor gods 
do not exist or that the sacrifices are 
inefficacious. On the other hand, there 
are frequent and clear references to the 
existence of minor gods and the efficacy 
of sacrifices. The Upanisads no doubt 
say that performance of sacrifices can- 
not be the highest aim of life. But that 
is because residence in heaven is not 
everlasting, so that a person who goes to 
heaven has to be born again on this 
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earth after some time. It is only by 
attaining the Supreme God that man 
becomes free from the cycle of birth 
and death. Hence the highest aim of 
life is to attain God, which is possible 
only through the knowledge of God. 
The XJpanisads say that one should not 
perform sacrifices in the hope of reach- 
ing heaven , because the desire of enjoy- 
ing heaven is an obstacle against the 
attainment of God. But the XJpanisads 
also say that sacrifices should neverthe- 
less be performed so that the mind may 
be pure and fit for the knowledge of 
God. In fact, according to the XJpanisads, 
it would be futile to attempt to know 
God by contemplating on the teachings 
of the XJpanisads without at the same 
time performing the prescribed sacrifices. 
For without performing sacrifices the 
mind does not become pure and, unless 
the mind is pure no amount of teaching 
will enable the searcher of God to know 
Him. We thus see that the conflict 
between sacrifices and the XJpanisads 
exists only in the imagination of Dr. 
Winternitz. 

As stated before, these misapprehen- 
sions about the doctrines of the Yedanta 
are commonly found among many Western 
scholars. What is more regrettable is 
that Indian scholars also who receive 
Western education make similar mistakes. 
Their knowledge of the doctrines of the 
XJpanisads is often based on the writings 
of Western scholars, whose mistakes and 
prejudices they generally imbibe. 

There is another type of mistakes 
mode by the superficial student of 
the Yedanta. As the XJpanisads say 
that Brahma alone exists and all else is 
illusion, he thinks that it is not necessary 
to follow the rules of conduct laid down 
in the Sastras. But such is never the 
intention of the Yedanta— expressed or 
implied. The XJpanisads say 
The injunctions of the Sastras constitute 
Dharma. If a person follows these in- 
junctions, his mind becomes pure and fit 


for the reception of Divine Knowledge. 
If a person violates these injunctions 
his mind becomes impure and therefore 
unfit for Divine Knowledge. There are 
other incidental consequences of Dharma 
and Adharma. One who performs Dharma 
goes to heaven. One who performs 
Adharma goes to hell. The XJpanisads 
do not deny these theories. It may be 
urged how can the XJpanisads support 
the theories of heaven and hell if 
everything except Brahma is illusion. 
The reply is that heaven and hell 
may be illusion, but so long as a man 
does not Tesilize Brahma he is affected by 
the pleasures and pain of heaven and hell, 
even as he is affected by the pleasures and 
pain arising from objects of this world. 
The fact is that Sankara admits a relative 
existence ( ?^tTT ) of this world as 
also of heaven and hell, though he denies 
the absolute existence ( ) of 

these things. So long as a man does not 
realize God he must follow the rules of 
conduct as laid down in the Sastras, if he 
wants to avoid misery and also if he wants 
to purify his mind. It follows that the 
restrictions about diet, the distinctions of 
caste and difference in duties according 
to caste are admitted in the Yedanta, 
which contains many references to differ- 
ent castes. The rules of Van^diratna- 
dharma are based on the Yedas ( which 
include the Yedanta ) and indicate how 
through difference one may realize unity. 

Another fallacy connected with the 
Yedanta is that, since the Yedanta teaches 
that God is without form and invisible, 
hence it is a mistake to worship the in- 
carnations of God and His images. It is 
true that God is invisible, but most men 
are incapable of worshipping God in His 
invisible and unthinkable aspect. In this 
matter ( as in most matters ) the Hindu 
Sastras realize the difference in the 
capacity of different persons ( ). 

He is able to worship God in His 
invisible form who is unmoved by the 
pleasures and pain experienced by his 
body. It is obvious that such a man is 
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extremely rare. For ordinary persons the 
proper course is to contemplate on the 
actions of God performed by Him when 
He appeared as an Incarnation. It would 
be futile— if not harmful— for them to 
try to worship God in His invisible aspect. 
It is beyond their capacity — outside their 
adhihara. If they devoutly worship the 
manifestations of God and Hie images, 
they will be gradually fit to realize the 
absolute aspect of God. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the 
common mistake of identifying the 
Vedanta with the philosophy of Sankara- 
chary a. Sankara’s philosophy is only 
one way,— no doubt, a remarkable way, — 
of interpreting the Vedanta. But it is not 
the only way. Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimblrka and others have interpreted 
the Vedanta in their own ways. While it 
is a cardinal feature of Sankara’s philos- 
ophy that the world is an illusion, other 
Acharyas do not accept it. They say that 


the world may be considered to be false 
only in the sense that it is ever-changing 
and ephemeral. Thus, even though one 
follows the Vedanta, one is not bound to 
accept the interpretation of Sankara and 
admit that the world is an illusion. 

The Vedanta is a very difiBcult subject 
and, if one relies on his own reason ( gen- 
erally full of prejudices and preconceived 
ideas ), one is liable to misinterpret the 
subject. It is very necessary to know 
what the sages of old — who have spent 
their lives on the study and contemplation 
of the Vedanta— have got to say about 
the meaning of the Vedanta. For this 
purpose the student should read the 
Rrahma-Sutras of Vedavyasa and the com- 
mentaries on these Sutras and the 
Upanisads by saintly scholars like 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhvacharya. 
It is advisable and also very convenient 
to study the subject under the guidance of 
a properly qualified teacher. 





The Great Hour. 

One who has pierced the heart of ancient gloom 
With swarming suns and stars, who has endowed 
The dreary face of earth with life and bloom, 
Whose tireless and infallible hands have ploughed 
Barren and pathless ages, evolving this 
Heaven-bound race of men born out of his 
Immortal self, so long enwrapped by cloud, 

Leads now the way to earth’s supreme release 
From suffering and death, and opens the gate 
To Life Divine. The hour’s a-throb with fate. 
Forces of darkness rise in all their might 
Against the march of dawn; but vain the fight 
To hold their mortal sway; their frantic rush 
To upset and baffle only deepens the hush 
Of new creation; no stumbling human power, 

A high omniscience moulds the poignant hour. 


— Anilbaran Ray, 





Srikanthiya Siva-darsana. 


f hough nothing is definitely known as 
to when and where Srikantha lived 
and wrote, it seems fairly certain that 
he belonged to the period when sectarian 
strife was beginning to make itself felt 
in South India, as between ^aivism 
and Vasnavism. While it is said, 
on the one hand, that Haradatta wrote 
a commentary on Srikantha’ s Saiva- 
bhasya, it is asserted by Appayya Dlksita 
that Srikantha followed in the wake of 
Haradatta. Haradatta was a Brahman 
born of Yaisnava parents in Kamsapura, 
a village in the district of Tanjore; 
but even in his infancy he became an 
ardent devotee of ^iva and maintained 
from the top of a red-hot iron tripod the 
supremacy of ^iva over all other deities. 
One of his works, called the Palicharatna- 
tndlika seeks to establish this same suprem- 
acy in five verses. The arguments 
advanced in them were used at the court 
of the Chola King, Kulottunga, to compel 
all others to subscribe to a declaration 
that there is none higher than Siva; and, 
when Ramanuja’s disciple, Kuresa, 
refused to subscribe and had his eyes 
put out by the King, it was these same 
arguments that he refuted seriatim in the 
work called Kureiavijaya. Apart from the 
traditions that allege Haradatta to have 
preceded or succeeded Srikantha, there 
is also considerable similarity of doctrine 
between the two. A rather detailed 
comparison of Haradatta’ s Sruti-sukti-mdld 
with Srikantha’ B Saiva-bhdsya has been set 
out by the present writer in an Appen- 
dix to his work on Srikantha. Bhatta 
Bhaskara, a Yedic commentator, believed 
to have lived in the 10th century A. D., 
is also found to have doctrinal aflQnities 
with Srikantha. It seems therefore 
reasonably certain that Srikantha be- 
longed to the same milieu. All the greater 
is the credit due to him in that he him- 
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self preserved a spirit of ecleticism and 
sweet reasonableness, not allowing him- 
self to be carried away by sectarian 
bias. Srikantha was pre-eminently a 
reconciler of Yedic with Agamic con- 
clusions, of ^aivism with Yaisnavism, 
even, perhaps, of philosophic absolutism 
with fervid monotheism. 

As for all Hindu Astikas, Scripture 
is the sole authority in final questions. 
Inference may be of some use as auxi- 
liary to Scripture; but of itself it can 
take us nowhere. We may infer a cause 
of the world, perhaps on the analogy 
of human causation; but the analogy 
cannot warrant the inference of a single, 
omniscient cause. This conclusion can 
be given by revelation alone. And 
revelation may be roughly divided into 
two bodies of doctrine— the Yedic and 
the Agamic. Both are authoritative, 
since both alike are the work of i^iva, 
the omniscient and omnipotent, whose 
desires are eternally fulfilled, whose 
purposes always come true. If revelation 
failed to be authoritative, it could only 
be because of a defect in the author; 
but in ^iva there is no defect. The 
only difference between Yedic and 
Agamic truth is that the latter is open 
to all four castes, while the fprmer is 
available to the first three alone. The 
twenty-eight 6aiva Agamas expressly 
teach 6iva to be the Supreme Lord, the 
creator, sustainer and destroyer of the 
material universe, the material as well 
as the efBcient cause, the Being that 
through His energy ( Sakti ) is immanent 
in the Universe and yet in His own 
being transcends it, the controller, the 
guide and the supreme goal of all souls. 
The Yedas and the Upanisads, where 
they teach the existence of Brahma with- 
out a more specific name, are to be 
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understood to refer to ^iva. Some of the 
Upanisads like the Kaivalya, the SwetaS- 
vatara, and the AtharvaHkha expresBly exalt 
Siva and thus have the same purport as the 
Agamas, Where a few Usanisads like 
the Subdla exalt Visnu they are either 
non-authoritative or they have only a 
secondary import, as will be evident 
from a full consideration of the whole 
text; the Mahdndrdyaita Upani^ad, for in- 
stance, contains a hymn, called the 
‘Narayana Anuvaka’, which apparently 
glorifies Visnu; but the whole of the 
Upanisad, as judged from the passages 
at the beginning, middle and end, makes 
out the supremacy of ^iva; it stands to 
reason, therefore, that the ‘Narayana 
Anuvaka’, too, should have the same 
purport: means that Brahma 

( 6iva ) is qr* ( superior to 

Narayana). 

Brahma thus shown to be identical 
with ^iva of the Agamas is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the 
universe. Though the material cause, He 
is not subject to transformation {parindma), 
what is transformed t eing His Chit-iakti\ yet 
6iva Himself is said to be the material 
cause, since energy and energizer are one. 
The souls, of course, are not created; they 
are eternal, as otherwise with their death 
and birth there would Le destruction of 
acquired l^arma and influx of unacquired 
karma. The object of material creation is 
to make the souls engage in karma with a 
view to helping them to get rid of their 
innate impurity ( ). Since the souls 

will not engage in action , unless the 
material world is made to look attractive 
and worth while ( while, in fact, it is 
worthless ) the Lord conceals its real 
nature. This is his function of Tirdbhdva. 
When in due course the souls are 
perfected, He bestows grace on them and 
releases them; this is His function of 
Anugraha, Dread God as He is, He is yet 
beneficent and merciful. Even the period- 
ical destruction of the world is an act of 
mercy, as that is intended to give rest to 
souls weary of the migratory cycle. He 


is Rudra, since He drives away sorrow 

( w ). 

^iva without ^akti is nought. Not one 
of the predicates of omnipotence, omnisci- 
ence, benevolence, etc. would apply to Him 
but for 6akti. There can be neither energy 
without energizer nor energizer without 
energy. 6akti is the mediatrix, as it were, 
between the Infinite and the Finite. The 
problems of the one and the many, 
immanence and transcendence, are got 
over with comparative ease because of 
the postulation of Chit-Iakti, which is 
identical with the Lord and yet different 
from the Lord. The souls are neither 
barely identical with ^iva nor barely 
different from Him; nor is there a crude 
relation of bheddbhcda\ but through Chit-iakti^ 
with which they are identical, they are 
identical with S^iva and yet different from 
Him. 

The eligible souls study the Vedas and 
the Agamas, reflect on their truths, adopt 
one or other of the modes of meditation 
prescribed therein and finally intuit 
Brahma. When they realize the Supreme 
Reality, that is, 6iva, though they may 
continue to see the material world, they 
do not see it as such; they are submerged 
in the ocean of bliss; and whatever they 
see is of the form of bliss, of the form of 
^iva. Though in themselves the souls 
are atomic ( ^rikantha strangely enough 
adopts here the same doctrine as that of 
the Pdfichardtra and Vaisnava Vi^ista- 
dwaita schools), in release they are 
pervasive and become themselves oceans 
of bliss; they have ceased to be bound 
creatures ipahi)\ they are untainted by 
any defect; they stand revealed in the 
fullness of their own stature; they are 
self-illumined and possess all auspicious 
qualities; they attain the eight qualities 
of ^iva, sarvajfiatd, trpti, anddibodha, swatantra- 
td, alupta iakti, etc.; for them even the 
Lord is not the ruler ( niyantd ), for they 
have passed beyond the sphere of rules and 
prohibitions. But the equality with ^iva 
that they thus attain is only in respect of: 
enjoyment and the creation of such 
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objects as they may require for enjoyment. 
The creation, snstentation, etc. of worlds 
are exclnBively the functions of 6i va . 

Though in the end there is this much 
of difference between ^iva and the 
released souls, the meditation which 
leads to release is that of complete iden- 
tity with ^iv a. The devotee says “I am 
Thou, Thou art I”, not “I am an element 
or aspect or part or a servant of Thee.” So 
far there is recognition of perfect identity 
leaving the way free for a fulfilment of 
the system in Adwaita philosophy, in 
spite of the express criticism of Awdaita 
in some places. Yet another indication of 
possible Adwaita leanings is contained in 
the references to the Niranvaya-XJpasakas 
(the devotees of the non-related ) and the 
statements that for these there is no 
departure along the path of light, etc. 
{,Archiradi-mar^a)i2.B for inferior devotees. 
These and other indications have been 
fully exploited by Appayya Diksita in 
the SivudwaitanirfJ,a^a^ where he makes out 
that ^rikantha was an Adwaitl at heart 
and that his exposition of ^ivadwaita, in 
which the supreme reality is presented as 
a personal God and the world— sentient 
and insentient— as His body, is solely 
for the benefit of those of inferior 
capacity. 

It was also given to Appayya to stress 
and make full use of the absence of secta- 
rian bias in ^rikantha. So long as one 
worships a deity and conceives it in a 
particular form it is inevitable that one 
form should command greater devotion 
rather than another. And even when 
there is the rise to the conception of God 
as transcending the forms, sdttvika, rdjasa or 
tdmasa, there is a tendency to apply the 
same name to this superior concept as to 
the lower concept. Thus, Visnu is thought 
to be wholly sdttvika, Brahma to be wholly 
rdjasa and Rudra to be wholly tdmasa. The 
Vaisnava who rises to the notion of God 
as transcending the three Gunas and the 
three Murtis still conceives of that God 
as Vi^nu; and a similar process is found 


in the ^aiva devotees; the Sagu^a Brahma, 
who is above the three Murtis, is yet 
spoken of as Budra, the tdmasa deity 
being distinguished therefrom and spoken 
of as Samhara-Rudra. This much of 
sectarianism is inevitable in any theism. 
But sectarian bias does not stop with this; 
it goes on to revile and ridicule the con- 
cepts of other devotees; it laughs at ^iva as 
the mendicant whose ornaments are snakes 
and whose chosen home is the cremation 
ground; it makes fun of Yisnu as one 
who was helplessly and repeatedly reborn 
in the world of satnsara and holds Him to 
be no more than human. The revelations 
of either sect are scorned by the other and 
condemned as wilfully delusive. With 
such a spirit ^rikantha has nothing in 
common. Yisnu for him is definitely in- 
ferior to 6iva, since ^iva is supreme; but 
He is inferior only to 6iva. He is indeed 
the prime expression of Chit-iakti. Yasu- 
deva is Puru^a, and the being referred to as 
Puru,^a is none other than Parame^vara — 
‘5^^ The Panoharatra Agamas are 
misleading for reasons [ set out in the 
Veddnta-Sutras-, the worship of Yisnu, how- 
ever, is not banned; for through that wor- 
ship one may, in course of time, come to 
realize Brahma. This respect for other 
gods and other faiths is fully shared by 
-A-ppayya Diksita. Referring in some 
detail to the arguments of those who make 
out that Yisnu is all too human, he says, 
“Our head would burst if we were to sub- 
scribe to this heresy supporting itself on 
arguments culled from odd corners.” 
^iva, 6akti and Yisnu are to him three 
gems ( ratna-traya ). The Supreme Being 
who is the sole reality becomes, through 
mdyd, apparently twofold, the Pharma and 
the Dharmi. The Dhartni is the transcendent 
efQoient cause; the Pharma constitutes His 
Ichchhd, jHdna and Kriyd-iakti; this SakH in 
turn becomes twofold, as male and fe- 
male; in the former mode it is Narayana, 
the material cause of the whole universe; 
in the latter form it is Ambika or Uma, 
the divine consort of the transcendent 
cause; divinity belongs not to the Pharmi 
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alone bnt to the Dharma as well. Hence 
the godhead of Yisnu is unimpaired. 
“Only by reaching Him ( Yisnu ) can that 
place be attainedi which belongs to the 
Immortal Primeval Blissful Being who 
is Light, who is worshipped by the eons 
of the Immortal, the gods among gods, 
the ancient ones:— 


^ W5!T 3S i 

( Ratnatraya-parXksa ) 

In such sentiments is expressed the 
true spirit of Indian eclecticism and that 
is essentially the spirit which marks the 
Siva-dar6ana of ^rlkantha. 


Self-Realization. 


By Swami Sivananda. 


here is something dearer than 
wealth, there is something dearer 
than wife, there is something 
dearer than the son, there is some- 
thing dearer than your life itself. That 
dearer something is thy own SELF {Atma) 
Inner Ruler ( Antaryami ), Immortal {Amrta). 
He who dwells in this eye, who is within 
this eye, whose body is the eye, whom 
the eye does not know, who rules this eye 
from within, is thy Self, Inner Ruler, 
Immortal. He who dwells within this 
wooden post, who is within this post, 
whose body is the post, whom the post 
does not know, who rules this post from 
within, is the Inner Self, Inner Ruler, 
Immortal. 

O Prema ! there is a place where you 
will neither hear any sound nor see any 
colour. That place is Parama Dhdma or 
Andmaya Pada ( Painless Seat ). This is the 
realm of peace and bliss. There is no 
body-consciousness here. Here mind finds 
rest. All desires and cravings melt away. 
The Indriyas remain quiet here. The 
intellect ceases functioning. There is 
neither fight nor quarrel here. Will you 
seek this silent abode through silent 
meditation P Solemn stillness reigns 
supreme here; Rsis of yore attained this 
plane only by melting the mind in the 
silence. Brahma shines here in Its native 
effulgence. 

T1 


In Gitd Bhagavan Sri Krsna says: — 

4 H JTTT II 

( VIII, 21 ) 

“That unmanifested, the indestruc- 
tible It is called; It is named the highest 
Path. They who reach It return not. 
That is My supreme Abode.” 

This body is certainly not meant for 
the satisfaction of petty ends. It is for 
rigorous penance here and infinite happi- 
ness hereafter. It is an instrument for 
achieving the goal of human life, i, c., the 
attainment of Brahma jfldna. It serves the 
purpose of a boat to take us across this 
ocean of Samsdra to the other side, the 
abode of Bliss, Peace and Immortality. 

Is not a kingdom valuable enough to 
be owned P Is not a summer-house or a 
pleasant garden with sweet smelling 
flowers delightful to live in P Is not the 
company of young damsels with tender 
waists and lotus-like eyes dear as life 
itself, very pleasing P Yet wise dis- 
passionate men like Bhartrhari, Buddha, 
Gopichand and so on had retired into 
forests, kicking all these things as worth- 
less in order to realize the Self, which 
alone can confer immortality, infinite 
bliss and eternal peace. 
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You have spent eight hours in sleep 
and the rest in idle gossip, telling lies, 
deceiving others, in selfish activities, in 
gaining money. How can you expect 
spiritual good, how can you expect Im- 
mortality, if you do not spend even half 
an hour in the service of God, in singing 
His Name and in Divine contemplation P 
Beligion is practical. Religion must be- 
come part and parcel of your daily life. 
Mere curiosity and a little bubbling 
juvenile enthusiasm and emotion cannot 
help you much in your spiritual growth 
and evolution. Struggle and sustained 
efforts are needed. 

Srsti is of two kinds, viz., Jiva-srsti and 
Ihara-srsti. There is no pain in Uvara-srsti, 
Water quenches thirst. Fire gives warmth. 
Fresh breeze invigorates. Trees give 
shade. Cows give milk. Objects of 
“Mamata” ( Mineness ) such as my wife, 
my house, my son, and so on are Jiva-srsti. 
This gives pain. When you hear “A horse 
is dead’ ’ , you are not affected. When you 
hear “your horse is dead”, at once you 
begin to feel. The root of human sufferings 
is “Mamata”. Destroy “Mamata” and 
rest in Atmic peace. 

Sivaji engaged thousands of coolies 
to build a fort. He had the ahhimana (pride) 
that he was feeding all these persons. 
Sivaji’ B Guru, SwamiRamdas, understood 
this. He called Sivaji and asked him to 
break a big stone that was lying in front 
of his palace. Sivaji ordered a servant 
to do the work. When the stone was 
broken a frog that was inside jumped 
outside. Ramdas said, “O 1 Sivaji, who 
has provided food for this little frog that 
was inside this stone P” Sivaji felt 
ashamed and, prostrating before his 
Guru, said; “O Guru Maharaj, Thou art 
Antaryami. Thou hast understood my 
abhimdna, when I thought that these 
coolies are fed by me. Now Viveka has 
dawned on me. Protect me, O Lord. I 
am Thy disciple.” 

The root cause of human sufferings is 
the erroneous notion that the body is 


the Self, Real renunciation consists in 
the renunciation of the wrong notion “I 
am the body” and the idea “I am different 
from Brahma. ' ’ 

Algebra, the science of abstract 
numbers, cannot be understood without a 
preliminary practice and knowledge of 
Arithmetic, the science of concrete 
numbers. Kavyas in Sanskrit and higher 
Vedantic books cannot be understood 
without a preliminary knowledge of 
Sanskrit Grammar and manuals of logic 
like “Tarkasangraha”. Even so, medita- 
tion on Nirguna, nirdkdra, abstract Brahma^ 
is impossible without a preliminary prac- 
tice of concentration on a concrete form 
in the beginning. Approach to the 
invisible and the unknown is to be made 
through the v.i Bible and the known. 

Just as coloured water penetrates 
freely and nicely a piece of cloth when it 
is pure white, so also the instructions of a 
sage can only penetrate and settle down 
in the hearts of aspirants only when 
their minds are calm, when there are no 
desires for enjoyments and when the 
impurities of th.ir minds are destroyed. 
That is the reason why an aspirant is 
expected to poBsess the qualifications of 
Viveka, Vairagya, Sama, Dama and Uparati 
before he practises hearing of Srutis, 
reflection and meditation. Discipline 
and purification of the mind and the In- 
driyas are the prerequisites of an aspirant 
on the path of Truth and Self-Realization. 

Meditation is the royal road to 
attain Godhead. It is the shortest route 
which takes the aspirant direct to the 
destination of Divine consciousness. It 
is the divine mystic ladder which takes 
the Yogic student from earth to heaven. It 
is the divine ladder of Yogis which 
pushes them to the heights of Asamprajildta 
Samddhi. It is the step in the staircase of 
Chiddkdia to take the aspirant to the highest 
storey of Adwaita-Ni^thu and Kaivalya-Muhti of 
Yedantls. W^ithout it no spiritual pro- 
gress is possible. It is a rope-bridge that 
allows the devotee to glide easily to the 
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other shore of Bhava-Samadhi and drink the 
honey of pretna and nectar of Immor- 
tality. 

Om (A+U + M)is everything. Om is the 
name or symbol of God, Isvara or Brahma. 
Om is your real name. Om covers all the 
threefold experience of man. Om stands 
for all the phenomenal worlds. From Om 
this sense universe has been projected. 
The world exists in Om and dissolves in 
Om. ‘A’ represents the physical plane, ‘U’ 
represents the mental and astral planes, 
the world of spirits, all heavens. ‘M’ 
represents all the unknown, the deep 
Bleep state, and even in your wakeful 
state all that is unknown, all that is 
beyond the reach of intellect. Om 
represents all. Om is the basis of your 
life, thought and intellingence. 

Assert: — 

/ am the Immortal Self in All. Om. Om. Om. 

I am the Ocean of f.ight. Soham. Soham. Soham. 

/ am Infinite Hnoxvledge and Bliss. Om. Om. Om. 

I am an Embodiment of Peace. Analhaq. 

Analhaq. Analhaq. 

I am All-pervading Consciousness. Sivoham. 

Sivoham. Sivoham. 

Meditate on Om and its meaning 
with B/mraand realize Sat -Chit -Ananda Atmu 
and shine in Divine Glory. 


Meditate: — 

“/ am distinct form the three bodies. 

/ am different from the five sheaths. 

I transcend the three Gimas, 

/ am Sulishl of the three Avasthds." 

Just as one thread penetrates all 
flowers in a garland, so also one Self 
penetrates all these living beings. In 
Gitu you will find — 

‘nP? frar'JTT ^13 ’Tf&rJiorT i’ 

“All this is threaded on Me, as rows 
of pearls on string.” 

( Vll. 7 ) 

When one Atmd dwells in all living 
beings, then why do you hate others P 
Why do you sneer and frown at others P 
Why do you become indignant towards 
others P Why do you use harsh words P 
Why do you try to rule and domineer 
over others P Why do you exploit others P 
Why are you intolerant P Is this not the 
height of your folly P Is this not sheer 
ignorance P 

Behold this one Sel f in all. Give up 
the idea of diversity. Love all. Be kind 
to all. Serve all. You will be estab- 
lished in Bra^ima or Highest Oonsciousness. 

OM I OM ! OM 1 


Love for God. 

This— the Divine Self— is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than 
any other thing. It is more intimate than all else inasmuch as it is our own soul. If 
anyone were to say of one who called some one other than the Self dear, “He will lose 
his dear one,” certainly it would be so. One should worship the Self alone as dear. 
He who worships the Self alone as dear, that dear thing which is his will not perish. 


{ Brhadaraij,yaka Upani^ad 1 . 4. 8) 



Prayer of a dying man. 

The face of Truth is covered with bright rays 
As with a golden bowl. Sun-godi do thou 
Reveal that face to him that follows truth 
That he may see it. O All-Nourisher, 

Thou Only-seer, Lord of the dead, O sun, 

O child of the Creator, part thy rays 

And gather in thy glory. I behold 

Thy form— that loveliest form of thine — and He, 

Yon Spirit, I become one soul with Him. 

My breath be to the air, to the Immortal; 

Then this my body’s ending shall be ashes. 

So be it, In the Name of God, So be it I 

Heart mine, remember thou thy works, remember. 

Heart mine, remember tbou thy works, remember. 

O Fire divine, O God who knowest all our ways, 

Lead us by a right path to our well-being. 

Remove from us crooked evil; 

So shall we offer to thee hymns of most abundant praise 1 

( IJa Upani.^ad 15 — 18 ) 



I 

% 






Sivoham. 



f the many aspects of the philosophy of the Vedanta 
there is nothing more inspiring than the doctrine that 
man is an integral part of the Universal Spirit. There 
is no limit to the possibilities of his develox)ment; in 
fact, he can become God Himself. If he does not rise to the 
heights of divinity, it is certainly his fault. While the other 
religions of the world have stopped with the position that 
human beings are the children of God, the Vedanta has 
boldly gone a step further to assert that man is God’s 
manifestation. It is a gospel of self-reliance and aspiration 
for which there does not seem to be any parallel in the 
philosophic thought or the spiritual realization of the world. 
If this Special Number of the Kalydna-Kalpataru does something 
to make the millions of this land understand this sublime 
message, it will have done enough. 



-P. Seshadri, M* A, 





Sankaracharya’s Analysis of Experience. 


■ etaphyBics has been varionsly 
defined. Common people usu- 
ally understand by metaphye- 

ics ‘a Bcieuce dealing with 

God, Man and Nature’. Aristotle, the 
great Greek philosopher, defined it as 
the science of being qua being. A modern 
positivist defines it as “a sum-total of all 
sciences”. Taylor says that “it is a science 
that tries to sift the real from the unreal’ ’ . 
All these attempts are, however, not quite 
satisfactory; for most of them fail to give 
us the exact nature of the subject-matter 
with which the science deals. The best 
definition is given to us in J. S. Macken- 
zie’s ‘Outlines of Metaphysics’. It runs 
thus— -“Metaphysics may be provisionally 
defined as the science that seeks to deal 
with experience as a whole or rather as 
a systematic unity.” As Sir Radha- 
krishnan rightly says, “Metaphysics is in 
the last resort a consideration of what is 
implied in the fact of experience. ’ ’ In the 
search after the Ultimate Reality our 
starting-point must always be ‘experi- 
ence’. To point out the importance of the 
word ‘experience’ in the definition of 
metaphysics, we take liberty to quote in 
extenso a very suggestive paragraph from 
J. S. Mackenzie’s ‘Outlines of Metaphy- 
sics’. ♦ “Finally, the use of the term 
‘experience’ suggests at once the point of 
view from which it seems necessary to 
approach our subject. If we simply set 
out with an attempt to understand the 
Universe, we seem to be embarking on 
an infinite sea without a compass or 
rudder. The term ‘experience’ suggests 
at once our point of departure—the con- 
BciousnesB of some individual mind—and 
so pro vides us with something of the nature 
of a guiding principle. It is here per- 
haps, more than in anything else, that 


♦ Pago 78 


— - — S» V. Dandckar, M. A. 

modern philosophy has an advantage over 
that of ancient Greece. Whatever may 
be the differences among modern philoso- 
phers in other respects, all are practically 
at one in this, that what we have to seek 
to understand is the content and impli- 
cations of our conscious experience. This 
we owe to Descartes, more than to any 
other man; but indeed it was the point to 
which Greek philosophy itself led up.” 
We may even enunciate a general rule 
that every fresh attempt in the form of a 
new Metaphysical theory means a fresh 
attempt to interpret the fact of experience. 

This importance of the interpretation 
of experience was clearly cognized in the 
West only after the efforts of Descartes, 
Locke and Kant. It was known to Indian 
philosophers, however, long before Des- 
cartes was born. That Sankara clearly 
recognized the importance of Experience, 
can be seen from the way in which he 
opens his magnum opus ( the Sariraka-Bha^^ya ) 
with a clear statement regarding our 
‘phenomenal experience’. 

It is to be noted that even though 
^ankaracharya is an orthodox thinker 
and is very often seen offering a harsh 
criticism of the potency of intellect to 
know the Ultimate Reality, he does not 
always rely on Sruti for a proof of the 
existence of Brahma. In the statement of 
his philosophy we can clearly observe an 
epistemological approach to Absolute 
Idealism. Differences in the advocacies 
of different ontological theories can be 
ultimately traced to different epistemo- 
logical theories, i. e., different kinds of 
analysis of experience. For instance, 
the different ideas of the Ultimate Reality 
in the case of Sankara and Ramanuja can 
certainly be traced to the diverse results 
of their analysis of experience. Thus It Is 
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because the analysis of experience is 
BO very closely connected with the 
ultimate determination of the nature of 
Reality that an humble attempt is made 
in this essay to put before the readers 
^ankaracharya’s analysis of experience. 

The word ‘experience’ usually con- 
notes a kind of relation. And tbe two 
terms of the relation are usually named as 
subject and object. The two modern 
schools in the Western philosophy, —the 
Idealist and the Realist, — are divided just 
on the score of their diverse interpre- 
tations of this relation between the 
subject and the object. Now-a-days 
Idealism* is looked upon as a philosophi- 
cal doctrine which conceives of know- 
ledge or experience as a process in which 
the two factors of subject and object stand 
in a relation of entire dependence on each 
other as warp and woof. Realism, on the 
other hand, is defined! as a philosophical 
doctrine according to which experience is 
what is technically called a relation of 
one-sided dependence. That there may 
be experience at all, and that it may have 
this or that character, there must be real 
things of determinate character; but that 
there may be real things, it is not neces- 
sary that there should be experience. 
Sankara is a realist so far as his phenom- 
enal experience is concerned. 

That Sankara is a realist will be 
clearly seen from the following points: — 

( A ) The opening passage of his well- 
known Bha^ya on the Brahma-Sutras runs as 
follows;- 

i’ 


* An article on Idealism in “Encyclopeedia Brittanioa.” 
! Taylor: Elements of Metaphysics, Page. 67 


An examination of this passage shows 
that he begins with something very 

strange, had Sankara been a subjective 
Idealist, Secondly he refers to the object 
and the subject in the plural as ‘you’ and 
‘we’. Thirdly he says that they stand 
opposite to each other contrasted like 
light and darkness, and incapable of 
identification. Lastly, our practical life, 
however is worked out with the superim- 
position of the qualities of one on the 
other. 

( B ) HIS CRITICISM OF CHARYAKA, 

THE INDIAN MATERIALIST 

Charvaka considers conciousness as a 
by-product of the mixture of four ele- 
ments — and ^i5( earth, water, 
fire and air ). Individually each may not 
contain consciousness, but together they 
produce this fresh quality— conscious- 
ness— as certain ingredients, not in 
themselves intoxicating, produce intoxi- 
cation, when mixed together. Thus 
ccnsciousness is only an epiphenomenon 
or an appendage of body. 

Sankara urges the following points 
against this view, which bring out his 
realistic inclination: — 

( a ) How can consciousness perceive 
the elements and their products, if it is 
itself one of them P Is it not contradictory 
that anything should act upon itself P 
Fire cannot burn itself and not even the 
best-trained acrobat can mount on his own 
shoulders. 

( b ) If consciouBneBS were a mere 
quality of the elements andtheir productst, 
it could not make them objects of its own 
perception, external to itself, any more 
than forms can make their own colours 
their objects. 

( o ) The body changes, but the self is 
permanent. Its recognition of itself as a 
conscious agent and its memory of the past 
would otherwise be impossible. This 
implies the idea of the externality of 
the object. 
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(O) HIS CRITICISM OF 
VIJNANAVADA 

According to a Vijiianavadi a 
follower of one of the four Bchools of 
Buddhistic thought, the process of per- 
ception is internal. The source of percep- 
tion, its object and the resulting know- 
ledge exist only in the mind, i. e.^ Buddhi. 
Thus a Vtjndnavddi denies the existence 
of an object external to the perceptive 
process. This school is sometimes called 
a school of Subjective Idealism. But it is 
better called a school of ‘psychological 
idealism’. For it does not believe in 
the existence either of a metaphysical 
spiritual ego or of a logical perceiver who 
remains the same, Sankara has criticised 
it in the following manner ji- 
lt is impossible to conceive the non- 
existence of external objects. For — 

( a ) Every moment we perceive an 
external object such as a post, a wall, etc., 
to deny their reality outside consciousness 
is as absurd as for a hungry man to deny 
the satisfaction of his appetite after a 
good meal. 

( b ) Every Buddhist practically ad- 
mitted the existence of external objects 
when he said that he did not find exter- 
nally an object. Such a language is im- 
possible where there is no external object 
at all. 

( c ) You cannot set aside the evidence 
of the senses altogether. 

( d ) The argument from dream has no 
value. For waking experience implies an 
agreement of the experience of various 
perceivers. 

From the above points it clearly 
follows that ^ankaracharya, like the 
Nyaya and Sankhya systems and like 
Ramanuja and others, is a realist, so far as 
practical experience is concerned. Where 
Sankara really differed from Nyaya and 
the later theistic Acharyas was in his 
belief in a knowledge where there was 

Vuk Sariraka-Bhashya III. iii. 83. 


no subject-object relation. Sankara says 
that Atnul or Self is not a knower. He is 
knowledge itself. This doctrine we find 
clearly stated in two places: — 

First, in his commentary on 
^ 51 ’ — a famous passage in the Taittinya 
Upanisad. Here S^ankara explains the 
word ‘ Jnana’ as follows:— 

?rffT: 3?q-^r«r: I »nw?fr«r#r ?tr?r5ri^: ^ 

Sankara says that the JnCma described 
in this passage cannot be conceived to 
have a duality. For then it cannot be 
considered to be infinite. He says: — 

^ f?3iRrra ?t tjJir l arti qtr 

It may be asked why we should not 
maintain that the same Atmd becomes both 
the subject and the object. To this 
Sankara’s reply is that there are no parts 
in the Atmd. 

Secondly, in his commentary on 

( Brhaddraityaka IV. v. 15 ) 

When the self is all this, how should 
he see another, smell another, taste an- 
other, Salute another, touch another, know 
another P Sankara advocates the theory 
of this same transcendental knowledge. 

To sum up, {Sankara’s views on this 
point can be briefly summarized as 
follows: — 

According to Sankara there are two 
kinds of knowledge, one on the phenome- 
nal level, wherein obtains a dualism of 
subject and object, and the second on the 
Absolute level, wherein the distinction 
between the subject and the object is 
transcended. Sankara maintains that in 
the first case it is absolutely necessary 
to regard an object of perception as 
distinct from the perceptive process. For 
no process can perceive itself. His 
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speciality lies in believing in a higher 
Buperoonscious state where there is no 
duality of subject and object. It is 
ChitimMra, of tht nature of mere awareness. 

Later theists, especially Ramanuja 
among them, have criticized this aspect 
of Sankara’s theory of knowledge. 
Ramanuja in his commentary on the first 
Sutra Bays: — 

jRfr^tcTr I g =q 

qi’q ^rigq^sftvTKrf^fqifi; i’ 

The Naiyayikas also object to the 
'Nirvikalpa Jflana' theory of Sankara. 

But Modern Idealism seems to incline 
definitely towards the position of Sankara. 
In his ‘Elements of Metaphysics’ Mr. 
A. E. Taylor concludes that the funda- 
mental oharaoteristio of experience is its 


immediacy— the fact that in experience 
as such the existence and the content of 
what is apprehended are not mentally 
separated. Mr. Taylor further argues that 
this immediacy may be due, as in the case 
of mere uninterpreted sensation, to the 
absence of reflective analysis of the given 
into its constituents or elements. But it 
may also be due to the fusion at a higher 
level into a single directly apprehended 
whole, of results originally won by the 
process of abstraction and reflection. 
Of course, the writer is not prepared to 
identify the transcendental knowledge 
according to Sankara, wholly with the 
immediate experience at a higher level 
according to Mr. Taylor. He has referred 
to Mr. Taylor’ s views just to show how 
modern Absolute Idealists are disposed to 
accept two grades in knowledge and how 
the higher grade according to them 
approaches Sankara’s conception thereof. 
The matter, the writer thinks, is ulti- 
mately to be determined by personal 
‘experience.’ 


God and The Soul. 

Truly this All is God 1 As born of Him, returning to Him, breathing in Him— 
So let a man with peace at heart meditate thereon. 

For man is in truth a thing that yearns. As is a man’s yearning in this world, 
such does he become on his departing hence. Thereforclof him yearn /or Goi m meditation 
thus : — 

Of mind is He made; Life is His body; Light is His form. His purpose is truth. 
His spirit is space. His are all deeds, all desires; His are all scents, and all tastes. 
Pervades He this All, Silent, Unconcerned. 

He is my Soul within my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or barley, smaller 
than a mustard- seed or a canary-seed or a husked canary seed. He is my Soul 
within my heart, greater than Earth, atmosphere, and the heavens, greater than 
these worlds. 

His are all deeds, all desires; His are all scents and all tastes. Pervades He 
this All, Silent, Unconcerned. Such is my Soul within my heart; Such is God. 
To Him shall I be united on my departing hence. He who has felt this truth 
can know no doubt. 

Such was the teaching of handily a. 


( Chhdndogya Upani^ad III. XIV ) 



Mayavada, a new perspective. 


here are two principal ways of 
approaching a philoEophy: one, 
philosophico-Bpiritual, and the 
other, social-vital. No syetein 
can be correctly weighed from the latter 
viewpoint alone. We shall, however, 
touch upon it here and then consider 
the former. 

X X X X X 

Mayavada, like all other systems of 
philosophy in India, has a vatt back- 
ground of spiritual experience. No 
attempt at renaissance in India can, 
therefore, afford to ignore the precious 
heritage which ^ankara-Yedanta has 
bequeathed to us. It has given a detached 
and impersonal view of the cosmos, 
of man and of nature. It afiSrms the 
fundamental freedom of the Spirit in 
man, however enmeshed it may be in 
ignorance, duality, desires and suffering. 
According to Mayavada, the Spirit in 
man is free, pure, divine. Mayavada 
reduces all earthly greatness to mere 
nothing. The Spirit in man stands as 
Master above the cosmos. The plenitude of 
his spiritual wealth is far greater than all 
worldly power and opulence. In the 
midst of conflicting dualities of life it 
teaches equality of the Spirit. It insists 
on the acquirement of peace as a primary 
condition of Spiritual ascension. To a 
world torn by selfishness, egoism and 
division it has boldly proclaimed, like 
Buddhism, the unity of all life and of 
all being. Renunciation is one of its 
most characteristic corollaries; for only 
by renouncing the ephemeral is the 
Eternal to be gained. All human dis- 
tinctions of small and great had to dis- 
appear in its all-enveloping unity. It 
fixed the gaze of man to the Infinite, 
and made him look to his mundane 
existence in the light of the Infinite. 


— -By A. B. Purani, 

But these great gains were not with- 
out some disadvantages from the social 
and national points of view. The 
Sannyusi was an enlightened outcaste. He 
was above social standards and his 
standards were therefore not to be imitated 
by the man of the world. Thus, while 
he proclaimed the oneness of all beings, 
the rigid gradations of social orders did 
not admit even elasticity in their con- 
stitution. Another remit of the predomi- 
nance of Mayavada was the impoverish- 
ment of the various fields of life, 
because some of the best men abandoned 
life as unreal and pursued an unsocial 
ideal. The call of the Infinite fascinated 
some of the strongest of men. The very 
idea that they were one with the Infinite 
gave them satisfaction. To think that 
no standards, ideals, ideas and duties 
could bind them must have given them 
a sense of supreme liberty ( freedom ) 
and even nonchalance. 

And yet a gulf was created between 
theory and practice even in the lives 
of these Sannyasis. Eor it was not 
possible to remain without action so 
long as life lasted. Ultimately a time 
came when the term “YedantI” became 
notorious for the gulf between preaching 
and practice. It became a term of 
reproach, ^ankaracharya himself had to 
traverse the length and breadth of India 
and write monumental works in order 
to preach the unreality of the world 
and the futility of action. 

This idea of illusion of the world 
was not confined to the Sannyasis only. 
It was largely accepted as the true 
and the highest philosophy by many 
who could not follow it intellec- 
tually, but who nevertheless, under the 
stress and strugggle of life, and the 
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influenoe of wandering SannyasiB, 
accepted it ae the correct teaching of 
Indian religion. These men of the world 
could not renounce life, but, while com- 
pelled to live it, they condemned it as 
Maya. They began to look down upon 
themselveB as unworthy creatures, fallen 
into Ignorance. They could neither get 
the satisfaction which comes of the 
pursuit of the Eternal, nor the full 
measure of the pleasures, joys and 
victories of life. Progress, in material 
sense, inventions, adventures, in short, 
power to meet life, began to dwindle. 
Great conquests and vast empires became 
more and more rare. 

Against this may be urged the fact that 
it was ^ankaracharya who stemmed the 
tide of Buddhism in India and saved 
Indian culture from the demoralization 
that was fast threatening the structure of 
decaying Buddhism. Sankara kept the 
Indian mind to the Vedas and the 
Upanisads, and the Gita, and rejuvenated 
the Puranas. With this view we shall 
certainly agree. But, if it has rendered 
great services in the past, it need not now 
be accepted as a final word of Indian 
genius in the field of philosophy for all 
eternity. New orientation of the whole 
Indian culture is now overdue. As in the 
past, so now we are at the beginning of an 
age when we shall have to revaluate our 
past and envisage the future from a diff- 
erent perspective. The movement of life 
always compels living races to readjust 
their lives and viewpoints. In that task 
we shall neither repudiate the gains of the 
past nor accept blindly the shortcomings 
of the present. 

Bet US see some of the salient points 
of Mayavada. 

''Brahma alone is real, the world is an 
illusion; Jiva, the individual being, is no 
other than the Brahma."* This may be 
taken to summarize the Mayavada. We 


# ‘»TO qm:’ l 


have avoided the term ‘Vedanta’ or 
‘Adwaitavada’ purposely, here, for many 
other schools of Indian philosophy 
besides Mayavada would legitimately 
claim to be included in it. One may put 
the quintessence of Mayavada in another 
form. It primarily preaches that “All is 
One”, as also “All exists in the One” and 
“Nothing is except the One”. 

All systems of philosophy, especially 
all systems that come under the class 
of Vedanta, regard the Upanisads as 
their fountain-head. This is true in the 
sense that the Upanisads express the 
main truths of all the Vedanta. But the 
Upanisads are not cast into the mould of 
the intellect. The thought of the Upani- 
sads is intuitive, not intellectual. Its 
vision is inspired and illumined— not 
mental and idealistic. Vedanta as post- 
Upanisadic and post-^ankarite is mainly 
intellectual. The method of the 
Upanisads is that of direct Knowledge or 
Realization through consciousness. There 
is a force of poetic vision and fervour, a 
flavour of actual experience in the 
utterances of the Upanisadic sages: in the 
writers and exponents of the classical 
Vedanta there is force of convincing logic, 
sometimes persuasive eloquence, and 
often argumentative subtlety. The 
Upanisads are more comprehensive and 
synthetic, the Vedanta more exclusive 
and analytical. 

X X X X X 

Sankara’s Mayavada has prevailed 
in India as an authoritative exposition of 
the Upanisadic philosophy. We must 
remember the historical fact that the 
great Buddhistic period had intervened 
with its powerful intellectual stress, in 
order to view the 6ankara-Vedanta in its 
proper perspective. It was with the 
intellect that Sankara sought to defeat 
the non-Vedic Buddhists. It is his 
Mayavada that has dominated Indian 
thought and Indian view of life for seven 
centuries after the decline of Buddhism. 
Not that there was no discordant voice to 
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the dominant and victorious note of 
Sankara’s Mayavada.* There are, for 
instance, the Yaisnavas, who do not 
accept Maya at all and have quite a 
different way of explaining the nature of 
the Absolute. They admit two natures of 
thB Divine. They prescribe a different 
way of attaining liberation. Even their 
conception of it, as that of the Absolute, 
is quite different. The Tantras also not 
only did not accept Sankara’s Mdyii as a 
creative but illusory power, but they 
stressed the conception of the Divine 
Sakti as the ultimate and absolute Reality. 
They consider the Divine Sakti—the 
Divine Power— as the highest attainable 
aspect of the Divine, or even of the 
Absolute. The Tantras, thus, put Mdyd in 
a very different light. In fact, they turn 
Sankara’s illusory May? into the Sakfi, the 
dynamic aspect of the Divine. And they 
put this dynamic aspect as the Supreme 
attainable, and nothing, according to 
them, is attainable excexjt through the 
intervention of the Sakti, this dynamic 
divine Power. 

X X X X X 

It would be pertinent to point out 
that what is popularly known as Maya- 
vadaisnot exactly what the Upanisads 
have taught. The Upanisads are more 
comprehensive and integral, less rigid 
and exclusive than Mayavada. The 
ISopanisad is one of the oldest and in it we 
find the reconciling note in which the 
Transcendence as well as the manifesta- 
tion of the Brahma is regarded the highest 
spiritual experience. The very opening 
sentence — “All this is for 

habitation by the Lord” — indicates that 
it does not look upon the world as an 
illusion. 


* The: 0 is a difference of opinion amoni' Echolars as to 
whether Sankara really believed in Mayavada. Thcro is a 
school of interpreters who believe that Sankara -was not a 
Alnyavndi. We are pubiifhinp on page 67 an article frooi a 
etalwart protagonist of this school who has tried to prove 
that Sankara was not a Mayavad; 


Further on it says; — 

cfifm II 

( Isopani^ad 14) 

“He who knows that as both in One, 
the Birth and the dissolution of Birth, 
by dissolution crosses beyond death and 
by birth enjoys immortality*” That is 
to say, “The transcendence of the birth 
by posbession of the unborn self makes 
man transcend Death, but acceptance of 
Birth, no longer separate, egoistic, is the 
means of enjoying immorality.” (Sri 
Aurobindo ). 

In the Taittir'ya Upanisad we find: a?®* — 

“Matter is Brahma". In the Upanisads 
there is no question of always leaving 
the objects of the world; for they de- 
scribe the states of the liberated man as 
often by describing him as ( ‘one 

full of material X)lonitude’ ) and 
( ‘one who takes delight in matter.’ ) 
as by making him renounce everything. 

The Sivctdswatara says about the 
Divine: — 

54 f 5351 «iT f I 

54 sfiql l’ 

“Thou art the woman. Thou the 
man; Thou art the young boy and the 
maiden, Thou art the old man leaning 
on the staff.” We have to observe that 
it does not say “Thou appearcst to be 
woman, but thou art the woman. Such 
quotations could be multliplied, 

X X X X X 

When we say that the philosophy 
of the Mayavada is intellectual, we do 
not mean that it is merely speculative. 
Such philosophies belong to the West. 
All our philosophy— even our most 
intellectual philosophy- relics on the 
background of experience. And it may 


—VdUor 


* Translation by Sri Aurobindo. 
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happen— as very often it does— that the 
formulation of the intellectual philoeophy 
present, the experience in a way which 
makes it look one-sided or partial. In 
Mayavada, for instance, we find an 
extreme intellectual statement of certain 
spiritual experiences. We must always 
be on our guard when we allow the 
intellect to formulate a philosophy. But 
Mtlyavada relies too much on intellec- 
tual ratiocination. For the human mind' 
to dogmatize about the Absolute is a 
futile endeavour and the mutually con- 
flicting conclusions arrived at by different 
exponents can lead to no ultimate certi- 
tude. All post-6ankarite exponents of 
Mayavada rely upon reason and argu- 
ment. From the point of view of Mayu- 
vada itself the intellect cannot be the 
proper judge of these truths, which are 
supra-intelloctual, while the human 
intellect itself is within the realm of 
Maya, 

The easy appeal which Mayavada 
makes to a Western mind is mainly due to 
this rationality. There is no doubt that 
the Mayavada of Sankara has a fasci- 
nation and a great charm of its own. It 
is fearless in its speculative flight, bold 
in conception, inexorable in carrying all 
its premisses to their logical conclusions. 
It is daring and uncompromising, con- 
sistent and rational, — once the first 
premisses are granted. It has also an 
idealistic side reducing not merely 
the world but the whole cosmos to an 
illusion. It instals the human soul on 
the throne of the Absolute, making him 
the sole reality. Standing on the pin- 
nacle of the identity with the Absolute the 
human spirit may justly feel satisfied 
and proud of its status. 

X X X X X 

According to Mayava,da the Ultimate 
Reality is Indeterminatelnfinite. We may 
call it Brahma, or Sat -chit ^ananda or Para 
Brahma, or the One, or merely Tat ( That ) 
or Absolute according to our liking. 
That indeterminate Infinite has no quali- 


ties, no relatives, no features, no actions, 
no nature, no movement. It is ''NetifNeti** 
i. e., no positive description would exhaust 
all its infinity. It is eternally indeter- 
minate. It can, therefore, orginate nothing, 
create nothing,— neither Cosmos nor life. 
How, then, came the Cosmos P The Maya- 
vadl says, “By ‘Maya,”— that is, by a 
power of creating illusions inherent in 
this indeterminate Absolute. And “what 
is this this power of creating illu- 
sions P” The Answer is, “It is.” Nothing 
more can be said about it. And yet, 
“somehow,” says the Mayavadi, “it is 
not”. So the question to be resolved is, 
“Can the Infinite Indeterminate or 
Absolute have the power of multiple 
self-determination P Or, in other 
words, can the One become the Maya P 
This question is not properly answered 
by the Mayavada, which replies by 
practically shelving the question. In 
the Mayavada, the transcendence of the 
Infinite is accepted and explained, but 
its manifestation in not. 

X X X X X 

The difficulty of reconciling the 
transcendence and the Manifestation of 
the Infinite arises from the mind’s habit 
of rigid contradictions. The human mind 
by its very nature is incapable of conceiv- 
ing contraries as mutually compatible in 
the same entity. In life as well as in the 
Bupra-physical levels of Consciousness all 
these rigid contradictions of the mind 
have no validity. The mind cannot con- 
ceive of an Absolute or Brahma, or the 
Infinite, determining its various self- 
formations without itself ceasing to be 
the Absolute or the Infinite. It cannot 
think of an all-knowing Reality sub- 
jecting itself to seeming Ignorance for a 
play of progressive unfoldment of its 
own Omniscience. Nor can it conceive 
of Infinite Delight hiding itself behind 
the mask of apparent suffering and pain to 
await its self-discovery and play of 
multitudinous movement, 

X X X X X 

It is difficult to understand why evo- 
lution as a process of manifestation should 
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have taken place unless we accept that 
the universal nature has a purpose in 
adopting it. In the light of Mayavada no 
reason would be necessary; for the process 
of evolution as well as the result of it, — 
the cosmos,— is all an illusion. When we 
speak of evolution it must be remembered 
that it is not the evolution in the Darwin- 
ian sense only. That is to say, it is n ot 
the evolution of physical forms only that 
is primarily implied, but the evolution of 
consciousness. Evolution has been two- 
fold: one, psychological and the other, 
physical. The ancients knew about the 
first and had glimpses of the second; the 
moderns have tried to work out the second 
and are gradually coming to accept the 
first. 

The purpose of this cosmic evolution 
from matter to primary forms of life and 
the further evolution from vital conscious- 
ness to mental nature is inexplicable 
unless we accept that nature ( or Mdya, for 
it is the same ) has a purpose in it. We 
have then to grant that this process need 
not stop with the evolution of mind and 
that there are ranges of consciousness 
higher than the mind which it is the aim 
of evolutionary nature progressively to 
unfold. It is the experience of man 
throughout the historical period that these 
higher than mental states are not only 
attainable but the very sense of cosmic 
evolution. 

The laws prevailing there are a com- 
plete reversal of the laws of the mental, 
the vital and the physical realm. This 
law of the higher states may be summa- 
rized most aptly in the language of the 
Veda, the oldest document of man as the 
attainment of ‘‘The Truth, the 

Bight, the Vast.” 

It is the attainment of these as yet 
unrealized ranges of consoiousness that 
is the aim of man’s progress. To bring 
these higher states of Truth-conscious- 
ness, of the right dynamic movement and 
the experience of Infinity is the aim of 
universal manifestation. If we accept 


this necessity of a progressive evolu- 
tionary manifestation of the Divine, 
then we cannot regard the whole cosmic 
movement as an illusion cast by igno- 
rance upon the featureless Absolute. 

X X X X X 

In case all the implications of Maya- 
vada aro accepted, the Omniscience and 
the Omnipotence of the Divine remain 
absolutely unexplainable. We cannot 
have it both ways. Either the Divine is 
Omnipotent and Omniscient or He is 
not. If He is, then all things are 
ordered by Him in His all-knowing 
wisdom and there is no room for a 
fundamental illusory power to creep in 
in spite of Him. 

And, if we accept the Omnipotence of 
the Divine— and there is no escape from it 
if we accept any Divine at all, for Omni- 
presence, Omnipotence and Omniscience 
are the inalienable qualities of the 
Divine—, then the possibility of a direct 
escape into the featureless Alsolute, leav- 
ing aside the fiat of the Omnipotent, of 
which the Mayavadis speak, becomes 
more problematic. One may grant that 
the Idea of merging into the Absolute is 
fascinating. Yet how does such an escape 
in the Absolute come about without the 
sanction of the Divine will remains an 
inexplicable mystery. The Divine will, 
on the contrary, seem to insist on the 
continuance of the cosmos and not on an 
escape. 

X X X X X 

The Mayavada leaves unexplained 
Avatarhood, one of the important tenets of 
Indian Culture. Why should the Divine 
descend into birth on earth if the whole 
cosmic endeavour is an unreality, a non- 
existence from which the best one can do 
is to escape as soon as possible P It is 
unbelievable that the Divine, who is 
responsible for the creation, should 
purposely seek to keep his creatures in 
ignorance, and indeed perpetuate their 
ignorance, not merely by allowing the 
principle of universal ignorance to creep 
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into the very fabric at the outset but by 
Himself descending into the world of 
matter. In that case we have to grant 
that He wants to deceive his creatures 
consciously and wishes to hand them over 
more perfectly bound to the ignorance. 

But, from the point of view of the 
cosmos as a progressive manifestation of 
the Divine, such an Avatar, a descent of 
the Divine Consciousness in humanity, — 
in matter, we can say— is quite understand- 
able. The spirit involved in Matter is 
struggling to overcome the difficulties of 
Nature throughout the course of evolu- 
tion. The successes that have been 
scored in it have not been won without 
the help of the Divine. If it is true that 
the spirit imprisoned in matter is pushing 
upward towards higher reaches of the 
Infinite in course of evolution, it is 
equally true that the Divine, eternally 
free, is pushing downward for more and 
more perfect manifestation on earth. 
The Avatar is the crucial meeting-point 
of the two. It is this descent of the 
Divine, His Avatar, that discounts the 
mere promise of happiness in a far-off 
heaven or of spiritual fulfilment in a 
Beyond, which is held out by many 
religions as the only hope for humanity. 
There are some schools of thought that 
promise fulfilment on earth, like some 
mathematical entity, at the end of 
indefinite Eternity. Avatarhood brings 
the Divine nearer to humanity. That 
the Divine should bear the burden 
of human evolution and the difiBculties 
confronting human nature and its trans- 
formation gives more hope to the 
human being. That is to say, it makes 
the Divine participate in the human 
endeavour, and thus brings the Divine 
nearer to man. Evolution, thus seen, 
becomes a work as much of the Divine as 
of nature or of man, for on all crucial 
stages the Divine intervenes not only 
with His power, and all-knowing wisdom 
but with His saving grace. Thus, in the 
difficulties that meet human nature and 
its transformation and all its decisive 


steps the burden is borne by the Divine 
and this justifies the spiritual experience 
of the Divine as the guide and the friend 
living in the hearts of men and as the 
charioteer of the race. 

X X X X X 

The Mayavada explains the cosmos 
by what is called Adhyuropa or Adhydsd 
or the theory of superimposition. It is 
more popularly illustrated by the common 
error of man when he mistakes a rope for 
a serpent in darkness. The rope here is the 
Absolute, the serpent is the cosmos and 
darkness is Mdyrz. By the power of Mdyd, 
the human soul imposes on the Absolute 
the existence of the cosmos, which, 
in reality, is nonexistent. 

This illustration, it may be seen, is 
not quite applicable. For, though the 
serpent in the illustration does not exist 
in the rope, it is not altogether a nonexis- 
tence. The serpent does exist somewhere 
else. And so the cosmos is a Reality 
somewhere— though it may not be real as 
conceived and felt by the various ignorant 
egoes. It is not, therefore, a mere 
nonexistence. 

X X X X X 

Thus it seems imperative that, if we aro 
to regard the human being from the new 
angle which we have envisaged, our ideas 
of ignorance and liberation (Moksa) must 
undergo great changes in their connota- 
tion. According to Mayavada, Ignorance 
is mere illusion, an utter falsehood. 
Nature, being the field of this ignorance, 
is to be scrupulously abandoned. Starting 
with this idea of ignorance, its idea of 
liberation or Mok^a is also in consonance 
with it. Moksa or liberation consists in the 
withdrawal of the One from the cosmos, 
which is really nonexistent. The first, 
and indeed the chief, result of liberation 
is a complete dissolution of the Individual 
being— not of the ego which must be en- 
tirely got rid of for attaining any truth. 
The questions “Who is to enjoy this 
supreme union P” and “How is it possible 
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to experience anything in that state P” 
remain to be answered. If the One 
withdraws from the cosmic play, in 
liberation, still the cosmos continues 
after the individual is liberated. We 
cannot maintain that liberation consists 
in the withdrawal of the One from the 
individual; for the individual exists 
after the liberation. 

These ideas of ignorance, liberation, 
etc. are so widely prevalent and are of 
such a long standing that even to think of 
changing their meaning would seem to 
many a presumption. But a new orienta- 
tion has become imperative. Ignorance, 
for instance, is not a mere falsehood, or 
an illusion. From the point of view of a 
progressive unfolding of the Divine, 
ignorance seems to be a necessary, self- 
imposed condition of evolving knowledge. 
Error, falsehood and suffering are the 
main results of ignorance in the human 
being. All the three seem to be negative. 
But, in truth, they are progressively un- 
folding positives, containing in their most 
degraded forms the germ of true con- 
BciousneEB and perfect knowledge, right, 
dynamic consciousness, the unerring will, 
and the ineffable Delight. These have to 
be gradually evolved from man’s present 
subjection to ignorance. Thus viewed, 
ignorance becomes a play of partial and 
limited knowledge, not a mere nonexis- 
tence. So also with liberation. Liberation 
can only consist in the individual effecting 
his own release from mind’s ignorance 


of the Unity with the Divine. When such 
liberation is attained, what remains after 
is not the ego but the true individual who 
maintains his conscious identity with 
the Divine in order to fulfil the Divine 
will in the cosmos. We have, in fact, to 
accept Sddharmya-gaii ( “attainment of the 
same nature as the Divine” ) as an im- 
portant part of liberation. And this 
attempt at attainment of the Divine 
Nature involves such radical changes in 
the constitution of human nature as to 
justify its being called a Transformation. 

X X X X X 

Man will have to accept his integral 
consciouBness in order to achieve his aim. 
Ranges below his mental conoiousness 
and heights absolute have also to be 
accepted, surveyed and arranged in their 
proper order. 

It is not merely an ascension to a 
higher than mental consciouBness, a flight, 
or an escape into supra-cosmio Absolute 
that man has been seeking all these ages. 
The goal of consciouBness manifested on 
earth rather seems to be to ascend to the 
higher plenitude and bring it down as a 
transforming power in all the members 
of the human consciousness. Life as we 
know it, has not to be abandoned but 
fulfilled— fulfilled not by satisfying the 
ego and desire, but by the manifestation 
of the Divine in life, through the trans- 
formed human instruments ( through 
nature entirely transformed ). 




Is the World real ? 


..By a disciple of Sri Ramana Maharshh 


f g | aa gi|hiloBopliy is that aspect of religion 
which consists in devotion to 
Truth. But philosophy is more or 
I gfP^WM J leBS adulterated, according to the 
teinperameiits of its votaries, with what 
can only be called unphilosophy. 


True philosophy implies questioning 
the validity of every conviction that wo 
have picked up in the course of life; in 
this sense it is at one with science, but 
with this difference, that true philosophy 
goes much farther than science has ever 
gone or will go. 

The first step in philosophy is taken 
when one realizes that the worldly life is 
not truly satisfying— when one comes face 
to face with the tragic side of life. 
Sri Maharshi Ramana, the Great Sage of 
Arunaohala (Tiru-Annamalai ), has often 
drawn our attention to the fact that when 
we are seeing pleasant visions in a dream, 
we have not the least inclination to 
awake, but, when we happen to dream of 
something frightful, we awake at once; so 
too, so long as one finds satisfaction in 
the worldly life, he has little use for 
religion, still less for philosophy,— 
though he may observe the forms of 
religion for fashion’s sake, or dabble in 
philosophy to satisfy his vanity,— until 
he realizes that this life is savourless and 
disappointing. Thus he turns to philosophy 
and begins to ask questions, the first of 
which concerns the why of this savour- 
lessness of life, and whether there is any 
way of escape from this. Herein he is 
greatly helped by the testimony of a 
Man of Liight, a Jivanmukta, who has 
himself found the Way and the Goal. 

Philosophy and the testimony of the 
Free alike tell us that the absolute Truth 
is not to be found in this world, outside of 
UB, but only inside; the Kingdom of 


Heaven, the Home of untainted Bliss, is 
in the Heart, the innermost core of our 
being. In the Yogavasi^tha we read: 

“Those who go after other gods, leav- 
ing aside the Dweller in the Heart, are 
like men who throw away the most 
precious of gems which they hold in 
their hands, and go seeking other gems.” 

In order to turn the mind inward, and 
keep it so turned, until it gets dissolved 
in the Heart, one has to turn away from 
the world; so long as the mind remains 
attached to the world, it cannot realize 
That which dwells in the Heart. 

mm 

( Kaihopanisad II. i. ) 

“The Creator fashioned the senses to 
look outward, and hence the creature looks 
outside, — not inside, towards the Self; 
but some heroic one succeeded in realiz- 
ing that Indwelling Self, turning his 
senses inward, in order to win deathless- 
nesB.” 

Ramana, the Sage of Arunachala, tells 
us that the question whether the world 
is real or not is of no consequence, provided 
one is sufficiently in earnest to realize 
the Truth of oneself. This is what He 
says: “What matters it to thee whether 
the world be real, sentient and full of 
bliss, or the contrary P Thy real nature 
is otherwise; thou art not world-bound; 
thy True Self is that which revels ever 
in the Bliss of Utter Solitude, where 
there is neither ego, nor the world 1” 
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True Happiuees is uot in and from the 
world. It is the very nature of the 
Self. This is hinted in the following 
verse of Srlmad Bhagavata: 

gt qr gg: II 

“Only these two are free from care and 
ever immersed in perfect joy— the world- 
ignorant hoy and the one that has trans- 
cended the world of Gunas.” 

Ramana Maharshi has confirmed this 
by pointing out that happiness really 
does not correspond with the possession 
of objects. If external objects were the 
source of happiness, then sleep, which 
is utterly devoid of objects, must be a 
state of misery to be shunned by all; but 
it is not so, the common experience of all 
creatures is otherwise. Nor is there any 
constant proportion between happiness 
and possessions; often the poorest in 
possessions are far happier than those 
that have immense possessions. Hence 
the world is tuchchha, absolutely without 
value, — and to renounce it, to turn away 
from it, ought to be very easy. 

But the Same Master points out that it 
is an enormous help to the sincere Sudhaka 
to know or believe that the world is 
unreal, and therefore incapable of confer- 
ring that pure happiness which alone will 
satisfy him. He says; — 

f^Jfrwgisfctgsgr I 

“To realize the Self, that is ever- 
present in the Heart of every one, is 
extremely easy, if the faith, that one has, 
that the body and the world are real, 
should die utterly.” 

Thus the first step towards Self-real- 
ization is to win the conviction that the 
world is unreal. He also says that there 
is a sense in which the world is real; for, 
according to him, the two statements that 
the world is unreal, and that it is real, 
13 


both mean the same thing, if rightly 
understood. But the average Sudhaka is 
scarcely able to grasp this profound truth; 
even able and learned people, who profess 
to be philosophers, are unable to see how 
the world can be both real and false at 
the same time, and hence stick to one of 
these tenets, vehemently rejecting and 
condemning the other. 

So then we have first to see in what 
sense the world is unreal. 

The world is unreal, because it has 
no objective existence. Says Sri Ramana 
Maharshi: — 

JTR g?!: ggri- 

1 1 

“One single mind perceives all the 
world,— consisting only of sounds and 
other sensations,— by means of its five 
senses; that being so, can the world have 
an independent existence, apart from the 
mind P” 

Again, he says: — 

el igfeeiTf %i: 

l 

“The universe arises if and when the 
ego-sense is born; and, when the ego-sense 
is not, then nothing is.” 

Thus this BO solid-seeming and in- 
finite universe is dependent for its mani- 
festation on the functioning of the mind, 
which, in its turn, rests on the ego-sense; 
for the mind is but thoughts, and the 
thought of ‘I’— the ego-sense— is the thread 
on which all thoughts are strung. 

Bhagavatpada Sankara put the same 
idea tersely, when he asked: — 

gR l’ 

“If the world be an objective reality, 
let it appear in dreauiless sleep 1” 
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“Why should it P” is a question that 
might be put; the answer is, in philosophy 
that alone exists in its own right, which is 
self-shining, swayamprakaia,~-no\> anything 
which needs the light of something else; 
but this is an abstruse topic, which we 
may leave aside for the present. 

Not alone the things that are seen or 
felt, but the very setting in which they 
appear,, namely, time and space, are 
mental. Says Ramana:— - 

“Neither space nor time is distinct 
from the ego; there can be (a real ) 
subjection of the self to these, if the body 
be the self.” 

It is interesting to note that Kant, the 
German philosopher, came to the same 
conclusion by independent reasoning. And 
we find very modern scientists, like Sir 
James Jeans, arriving at the same truth. 

The subjective nature of the world is 
brought home to us also by the consid- 
eration that the distinction and contrast 
between inside and outside is a. mental 
creation. The mind starts from the con- 
viction T am this body,’ and then proceeds 
to classify sensations as inside or outside 
accordingly; this classification can have 
validity only so long as we take this ego- 
sense at its own value, and refuse to 
question its genuineness. 

That the contrasts of inside and out- 
side, above and below, self and not-self, 
and the like, arc all ego -born and are no 
more real than their parent, the ego-sense 
( Ahafnkura ), is finely illustrated in the 
Vip}.u,puraHa. There we have the description 
of how the Sage Rbhu made himself 
known to his disciple Nidagba, who failed 
to recognize him at first; the latter actually 
mistook the holy sage for an ignorant 
rustic. It so haijpeucd that a royal processi- 
on was going along the main street then; 
the sage asked Nidagha what it was. The 


disciple answered that the king was going, 
seated on an elephant; the sage asked him 
which was the elephant and which the 
king. Nidagha laughed at this and, seek- 
ing to instruct the seeming rustic, jumped 
upon his shoulders, and then explained 
that he himself was like the king, above, 
and the rustic was like the elephant, 
below. The rustic asked, “What is above, 
and what is below P” This opened the 
eyes of the disciple; for no one, he knew, 
could so pointedly show up the relativity of 
such ideas, as his own Guruy Rbhu. 

The trutli of the world, whatever it 
is, becomes patent only to the Man of 
Light, who has dived into the source of his 
ego-sense, and realized Its true Nature, 
which is beyond thought; such a one sees 
that Reality which to us appears as the 
world, diversified by names and forms, 
which are unreal— the creations of the 
ego-mind. 

That the world is subjective is diflS- 
cult to understand, because we gratuitous- 
ly assume,— being dominated by the ego- 
sense— that the mind is something very 
small, residing in a fraction of this body, 
in the brain, and that the world, which 
is vast, must therefore bo outside it; that 
it is outside is a notion that follows from 
the ego-sense, the conviction that the 
body is the self. We have already noticed 
the teaching, that this conviction is the 
initial illusion on which rests the whole 
of this Muyii. The Master tells us also that 
the mind is really infinite, a veritable sky 
of consciousness; in its vast expanse lies 
extended this vast universe. In its ample 
space exist even the worlds of the gods, 
the Heavens of devotees of God as a 
Person. 

That the mind is so vast can be 
grasped by us, if we study the close ana- 
logy there is between our waking world 
and the dream-worlds we see in dreams. 
These are vast, but have no existence 
apart from the i)erceiving mind; these 
subsist in the mind, but are believed to 
be outside, because the dreamer identifies 
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himself with a particular dream-body, 
calls it himself, and the rest not-self. 

The same analogy helps to grasp the 
subjective nature of the waking world. 
The common notion is that dreams are 
unreal, but not bo the waking world. 
But this is begging the question; that we 
are unable to realize the unreality of the 
waking world, while still subject to the 
ego-sense, is no proof that this world has 
a higher degree of reality than the world 
of dream, because no one is able to realize 
the unreality of a dream, so long as he 
does not awake from the dream. Even 
so, when, by Self-Eealization, one awakes 
from this sleep of Maya, he will realize 
that the world is not what we take it to be; 
that^/// then it seems real is nothing to the 
rigorous- thinking philosopher. 

These considerations throw the 
burden of proving the objectivity of the 
world on those that assert it. Those 
among them that are philosophers to come 
degree seek to prove their case by urging 
that the world appears continuously,— 
that it is being perceived continuously by 
some people, though others may be asleep, 
and unable to perceive it; thus a sleeper 
can conclude, from the testimony of those 
that remained awake, that the world 
existed while they slept. 

But who are these witnesses to the 
continuity of the world-appearance P 
They themselves are part of the world- 
appearance of him who slei^tand awoke, — 
only sensations of his mind; the objective 
reality of the world cannot be inferred 
from the evidence of these, unless their 
objective reality is first proved; but no 
one has offered any proof of this. Hence 
we say that this so-called proof is a case 
of begging the question. 

The testimony of the Man of Eight 
also makes it clear that in the State of 
Self-Bealization the Self alone exists, not 
the world. Thus reality is defined as that 
which subsists in this state— the Supreme 


This is not to deny that the world is 
real enough for the purpoees of the 
worldly life— if we can use that word in 
this connection; the Adwaiti has no 
quarrel with the worldly man for making 
the most of the world-appearance while 
it lasts. So, too, the dreamer takes his 
dream-world to be real, and enjoys it 
while it lasts. The worldly man and the 
half-philosopher are entitled to have 
their own definition of reality, and they 
do have one; and their definition is not 
the same as that which is derivable from 
the testimony of the Man of Light. That 
definition is thus given by the Master: — 

ijniiiil 

“The wmiTd, which shines by the 
light of the mind, and the mind both arise 
and set together; understand, the Truth 
is that Infinite, ever-shining One in 
which these two have their rieing and 
setting.” 

That alone is the Absolute Truth, 
which is, unlike the world, self-shining, 
and, unlike the mind and the world, 
beyond time— unchanged and unchange- 
able. In regard to the Tiuth that trans- 
cends thought, we have nothing to go 
upon, except the testimony of the Jivan- 
mnkta, the Man of Light, who has over- 
come the Muya—ihe ego- sense— that 
compels all the rest of moll to take the 
evidence of the senses for Tiuth. Knowing 
that this Maya is deluding us all along, we 
ought not to be casting about for argu- 
ments to corroborate the beliefs it imposes 
upon US, but should rely on the testimony 
of him that has gone beyond this Maya\ 
thus alone we Ehall be steeled to the 
enterprise— the Quest of the Truth in Its 
Home, the Heart,— and ourselves get 
beyond Maya. Then we, too, shall see how 
and in what sense this world is real; we 
shall Bee that It is real, because it is tho 
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Truth itEelf, diversified by names and 
forme— that behind the names and forms, 
the Dwamivas ( contrasts ) and (re- 

lations of three ), there is the One Reality 
which is Pure, Undifferentiated Con- 
Eoiousness. That is to say, for the Sadhaka 
during his period of endeavour {Sddhana) 


the world is unreal, because he cannot 
help thinking, if he believes thatthe world 
is real, that it is real as it appears to him, 
with all its names and forms; but, to the 
Man of Light, the world is real, because 
he sees only the Substratum of Conscious- 
ness, in which the world-forms appear. 


The Quest of the Absolute. 

By Dcwan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B. A., B. L. 


1. THE QUEST. 

Metaphysical knowledge in the West 
never had the flaming intuition or the 
keen mystical vision or the boldness of 
affirmation which it had and has in the 
East and specially in India. Charles 
Whitby says; “Broadly speaking, the 
history of Western thought is that of a 
gradual declension from Plato’s firm hold 
on the primal verities.” Plato’s hold 
itself was a shaky one. Plotinus led 
Plato’s ideas to loftier and more logical 
heights in the light of oriental metaphysi- 
cal concepts. According to him contem- 
plation leads us from Nature to Soul, from 
Soul to Pure Intellect, from Pure Intellect 
to the Supreme One. Here we almost hear 
the clear Upanisadic accents about Atmd 
Qjidi Akhanda Sachchidimanda and “One without 
a second” The philosophers 

of England, France and Germany have 
generally floundered in a morass of ill- 
defined words and indistinct ideas. The 
philo 80 i>hers of Science—especially Her- 
bert Spencer— have added their quota of 
complicated jargon and confused ideation 
and the Unknowable is at the opposite 
pole to the realization expressed by the 
words ?PT«: UrffTTr?;”. 

The division of Knowledge into 
the three water-tight compartments of 
Science, Philosophy and Religion is a 
Western heresy. That Physics and Meta- 
physics can or must be at a fierce, unending 


and irreconcileable war is a Western idea. 
The Indian calls philosophy as Dar^ana 
( vision ), but in the West it is mere 
theorizing about the universals. Of course, 
Dar.iana ( inner vision ) implies rational 
analysis, investigation and discussion 
( Mimdfitsil ), but vision is the fruit of such 
a process and is the real goal of life. 

To arrive at this vision of the 
Absolute, the sure method is self-analysis 
and introspection. By analysing the three 
alternating and inevitable states of 
waking, dream and deep sleep, we glimpse 
the Sdksi ( Fcer or witness ) who is behind 
them all and who is the only changeless, 
unwaxing and unwaning and all-per- 
vading Light in the universe. JinscT- 

— says Vidyaranya in his 
immortal PaHchada.U. This bold affirmation 
of an abiding and infinite and eternal Self, 
of which even the seemingly diverse and 
separate human selves are but variants 
and modes, is the giddy height reached 
by the highest Indian philosophy. 

The quest of the Absolute does not 
involve any interplanetary or interstellar 
flights. It can be sought and found in the 
dark chamber of the heart ( Hrdaya-guhd or 
the Daharukd^a ) in the body, which is really 
the Brahtnapura ( the city of God ). The 
brain, which is the seat of Reason, bears 
the same relation to the heart, which is 
the seat of intuition, that the moon bears 
to the Bun, Its light is a borrowed 
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radiance and has periods of waxing and 
waning, but is a more bearable glory, 
though it does not negate haziness alto- 
gether. The same simile will explain 
also the interrelatedness of Smrti and Sruti. 

When, instead of wandering on the 
infinite circle, we go to the centre, we 
find everything clear and the riddle of the 
universe is solved. The play of the One 
in and through the Many is clearly seen. 
Being and Becoming are no longer puzzles 
to us. We realize that process of self- 
manifoldment by which the One appears 
as the Many. The principle of unity and 
the principle of multiplicity are no longer 
separate or conflicting principles. In the 
Vedanta, Prakrji is not a principle separate 
from or opx)oseol to Purusa or Parameiwara. 
It is only His Parameh'ari Sakti. 

^ — says the Sxetasxatara 

Upanisad. The self-polarization of the 
One into the Many while continuing to be 
One is the greatest marvel of life 

fnrfi’ ). The twenty-three evolutes 
of Pf-rtfer/t are only the further and further 
stages of its self-manifestation, but the 
basis of the Absolute is there always and 
everywhere. To call such a doctrine mere 
Pantheism is a clear misuse of words. As 
Charles Whitby aptly says, “Pantheism, 
if it means anything, means that the 
Universe is God; the Vedanta, on the 
contrary, afiQrms that, whereas the 
Universe owes whatever semblance of 
reality it has to Brahma, Brahma owes no 
fraction of Its super-essential Reality to 
the Universe.” 

We are in the midst of the play of the 
Many and are unable to see the One. It 
can be seen only when It reveals Itself 
to us of Its own accord. The three bodies 
constituting the five sheaths refract Its 
glories into a thousand lights. To reinte- 
grate the refracted and the coloured 
radiances into the unitary white light of 
Atmic realization we need the grace of 
the Saguna aspect of the Supreme. That 
is why the Hindu who is the seeker of the 
Absolute is an idolater as well. Sister 


Nivedita says well, “Of all the peoples of 
the earth, it might be claimed that Hindus 
are apparently the most, and at heart the 
least, idolatrous. For the application of 
their symbols is many-centred, like the 
fire in opals.” 

When, however, all the Vfisanas are 
dissolved and the mind does not function 
as a refracting medium, the pure infinite 
eternal bliss of the Absolute shines forth. 
Then there is no more quest, because the 
seeker, the Sought and the search become 
one in a unity which knows no dichotomy, 
and the reintegrated white light of the 
Atmd knows no limitations of time, place 
and relativity and rests in its own glory 

( ^ ). 

II. THE OBSTRUCTION. 

THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE 
( AVIBYA ) 

Religion, whatever be its form or 
substance, declares the essential divinity 
of the individual soul. If perfection is an 
acquisition it will have, like all acquisi- 
tions, a beginning in time and must there- 
fore have an end and will be ephemeral. 
Eternity implies infinity and both imply 
an eternal pre-existence if there is to be 
an eternal post-existence. There being a 
present imperfection, it necessarily 
implies perfection. Perfection could bo 
had for ever only if it is eternally 
existent in reality. The cause of the 
present imperfection, whose essence is 
transiency £ind commingled pain and 
pleasure, is stated differently by different 
religions. It is called sin or nescience. 
Sin implies an clement of conduct, and 
conduct implies a mental element as well 
as a physical element. As the real cause 
of the physical element is the mental 
element, the cause of transiency and pain 
is described as desire (Kama ). Philosophy 
pushes the disscussion further and asks 
what desire is due to. The reply is that it 
is due to the obscuration of the light of the 
soul, because, if that light is not obscured 
but shines forth unobstructed, there 
would be no desire, and, if there is no 
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desire, there could be no sin. The aim of 
philosophy is to give a knowledge and 
realization of reality. 

That the apparent is not the real may 
seem outrageous to common sense, but 
reflection makes that clear and every 
system of philosophy accepts that fact. 
We know only sense- data about the world 
and we know nothing about the thing in 
itself. Matter is perceived tohave location 
in time and space and forms are seen to be 
transient. But the spirit cannot think of 
itself as transient and feels itself to 
be eternal. 

Adwaita says that nescience is the 
cause of our perception of the manifold- 
ness of things and that what exists is only 
Brahma. We cannot ask what is its cause, 
as the very province of causation is the 
province of Avidya. It is inexplicable 
i anirvachaniya ) but is removable by Vidyd 
( Knowledge ). 'Ihe world-illusion im- 
plies an eternal reality as its back- 
ground. When we look at the effectD, we 
call the cause as Prakrti. When we look 
at it from the point of view of Brahmic 
consciousness, we call it illusion {Axidyd, 
M(3ya). According to the Sdnkhya doctrine 
Prakrti has no beginning or end. But 
according to Adwaita, Avidyd has no 
beginning but has an end. In the 
system Prakrti is as real as Puru^a aiad both 
can exist independent of each other. But 
according to Adwaita, Avidyd has only a 
subordinate reality and cannot exist 
without the basis of Brahma. 

It is not right to say that Avidyd is 
non-being. It is being ( Bhdvarupd ). If the 
world were a purely subjective creation, 
it could not have fixity, purpose or order. 
We can make and unmake subjective 
creations as we like. But we cannot deal 
with the world like that. Further, if 
Avtdya is purely subjective, it cannot sub- 
sist during deep sleep, when the mind is 
inactive altogether. Adwaita says that 
Avidyd hides the Absolute and projects the 
world. These powers are called its 
Sahti and its Vik:fepa-Sakii. The ignorance 
of reality is the cause of the illusion. 


When we realize reality in the Turiya 
condition, illusions vanish and manifold- 
ness ceases to exist. 

Religious feeling is related as much 
to intuition as to reason. Mr. O. O. Quick 
compares intuition and intellect to the 
homing pigeon and the navigation officer 
respectively. The pigeon’s mind is a 
blank so far as nautical mathematics is 
concerned, but it reaches its goal aright. 
The officer is an expert in nautical cal- 
culations and charts the course of the ship 
and reaches the port. The religious mystic 
is as much in place as the religious 
rationalist. It is not becoming for either 
to look down on the other. 

The Sufi is as important as the 
rationalist in religion. Starbnek records 
his mystic experience thus: “It was deep 
calling unto deep,— the deep that my own 
struggle had opened up within me being 
answered by the unfathomable deep 

without, reaching beyond the stars 

I have on a number of occasions felt that 
I had enjoyed a period of intimate 
communion with the divine. “Equally 
impoitantis the spiritual rationalist or the 
man of analysis — the philosopher — who 
is able to use reason to draw away the 
veil of things and reveal the reality. Hie 
realizes that the soul is a real entity and 
independent of the body and is eternal. 

Thus we find in both mysticism and 
philosophic analysis an appeal to “the 
inward eye”, though in diverse ways. 

III. THE ATTAINMENT 

This is the central point of 6rl 
^ankaracharya’s wonderful philosophy. 
It is easy to cry it down as that of a 
crypto -Buddhist ( Prachchhanna Bauddha ). 
We are so wedded to the limited ego that 
we are afraid of the divorce between our 
self and its last ultra-tenuous veil of 
flniteness and limitation. When that 
divorce is accomplished and our real 
essential inherent illimitable eternal 
Sachchiddnanda shines forth, when there 
is no more alpa but only Bhumd, nescience is 
no more and Jivanmukti is attained, and the 
Quest of the Absolute is a successful quest. 



Avasthatraya or the Unique Method of Vedanta. 


11 the Vedantic Schools are 
agreed that the system of Vedanta 
as found in the principal 
Upanisads and elaborated by 
Badarayanain his famous Sutras, attaches 
very geart importance to the examination 
of the three Avasthas, or conditions of 
life, called Waking, Bream, and Bream- 
less Sleep. There is divergence of opinion, 
however, regarding the purpose which 
this examination is intended to serve 
in the System. With profound respects 
to all Acharyas, v/lio no doubt have 
equal claim on us as having ministered 
to the needs of countless souls, I propose 
to show in these pages what a veri- 
table magician’s wand this method of 
enquiry has proved in the hands of that 
matchless thinker, ^rl {Dankaracharya; 
for where all the other commentators 
saw no more than a confirmation of man’s 
inherent weakness and helplessness as 
justifying his eternal dependence on a 
Scripture-revealed God by v/hose grace 
alone he could hope to attain a Post- 
mortem salvation, this great apostle of 
Vedic Monism alone visioned the most 
comprehensive method devisable to 
demonstrate scientifically the essential 
identity of the human soul with Brahma 
or Absolute Existence, ConEciousness 
and Bliss. 

It is neither possible nor desirable 
that chapter and verse should bo quoted 
for each and every one of the state- 
ments made here in order to convince 
the reader that Sankara actually regarded 
the Avasthaic Method as posseseing such 
paramount importance for Vedanta as 
has been indicated above. It will be 
enough to adduce two typical passages 
extracted from his Bhusya on the Mumlukya 
Upani^ad with GauitapdJa-Kurilid—theBmiillest 
of the ten principal Upanisads, which 
exclusively treats of the Avasthas. A 



..By y. Subrahmanya Sarma. 

careful reader will not miss the signif- 
icant remark with which Sankara intro- 
duces the work: — 

“This is a summary of the essence 
of all Vedantic teaching.” Again, in 
introducing the Avasthaic method as set 
forth by Gaudapada in his explanatory 
Karikas on Mandukya, the Acharya 
observes: — 

5:5T^Tfq 1 aim 

m^ifa 

Htqjq^rqmtgqifsarq. I ai«iqr^ ^q^qr- 
qqjqqrq miw: II’ 

“The views of different schools 
contradict one another and lead to Samsdra 
(transmigration) as engendering the evils 
of love and hate; hence they are all 
misconceived. Having shown this 
through their own arguments, it has been 
concluded that the Adwaita, free from the 
fourfold defects already mentioned as 
well as from the evils of love and hate, 
naturally conduces to peace and is, 
therefore, the only right view. And now 
this section is begun in order to set forth 
the peculiar method of this philosophy," (IV. 
87 to 90) 

It is of more practical interest to 
enquire about tho special features of the 
method which render it impossible to be 
BUi^erseded or stultified by any other. 
In the first place it is the only method 
which considers life in all its aspects. 
Waking, dreaming and sleeping exhaust 
all independent manifestations of Beality 
and, as Sankara observes, “there is no- 
thing beyond these three to be known, 
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for all the postulates of different schools 
are comprehended in these.” ( 

). And, 

in the second place, any metaphysical 
conclusion based on the co-ordination of 
experiences of the three Avasthas, cannot 
possibly be stultified, for the simple 
reason that, while stultification can 
hap£)en only in time, such a conclusion 
will have taken us to heights where 
time is con8];)icuous by its absence. 

In explanation of the second state- 
ment made above, it will be useful to 
observe that sitting in judgment over 
the Avasthas really means taking an 
attitude of self-dissociation from and 
objectification of all phenomena what- 
soever. My waking condition, for in- 
stance, includes, on this view, the whole 
universe of any percepts and concepts, 
the entire universe containing all that 
I perceive, all that I can infer or imagine 
or conceive in that state,— not merely 
men, animals and things, suns, moons 
and stars, angels, devils, and other 
spirits, or even imaginary persons and 
creatures and things inhabiting worlds 
ever conceived in poetrj^ or fiction, or 
creations of frenzied brains, but also 
my own body, mind, intellect and ego 
as well. In one swoop, I include all 
the subjective and objective elements 
of my waking and stand, as it were, as an 
unaffected witness of this vast panorama. 
It must not be forgotten that waking time, 
past, present and future, is wholly within 
this broad embrace of waking; so is 
space with its distinctions of here and 
there, up and down. The disposition of the 
mind herein depicted may be very difficult 
for one to adopt; but granted the willing- 
ness to take a detached view of things 
and the capacity to reflect, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that the witness 
of the waking condition is, in fact, the 
witness of all that is perceivable or con- 
ceivable there, of all the worlds with 
which one commerces in actual experi- 
ence or imagination there. I may refer 
the reader interested in this study to 


Sankara’s commentary on Mandfikya, 
where waking Atma is described as 
( consisting of seven organs ). Sankara 
shows there how the Atma in waking is, 
as the witnessing Consciousness, identical 
with all the embodied selves ( 

). 

If we now turn to a consideration of 
the Dream State, and assume the same 
attitude of dissociation, we are struck 
with the marvellously identical nature 
of the two conditions. No doubt, from 
the monobasic view which induces us to 
identify ourselves with the little ego of 
Waking alone, we are persuaded that the 
waking world is common to a number of 
souls in contrast with dreams which are 
exclusively our own. But the moment 
we incline to the tribasic view of Vedanta, 
the moment we wish to occupy a position 
from where we can examine all the three 
states without any partiality for either 
the waking ego or the dreaming ego, the 
scone changes entirely. The Dream 
condition now presents an exact replica 
of Waking, so much so that we are at a 
loss to fix us any marks of identity by 
which to recognize waking as such. For 
in Dream we are confronted with all the 
contexts both subjective and objective, 
set in an exactly similar framework of 
time, space and causation. ( Compare 
the Manditkya Mantras which apply the 
same epithets and to 

both the states ) . On waking, of course, 
we do detect that dreams are only 
subjective and temporary, and that the 
phenomena there are neither coherent nor 
governed by irreversible laws of time or 
causation; but as this is only from a 
different thought-position where we 
identify ourselves with the waking ego, 
the conclusion drawn from the impartial 
view described above remains unaffected. 

An important corollary from the 
identical nature of dream and waking 
thus established, is that the witnessing 
Atma^ who is the sole warranty for this 
identification, has to be necessarily 
regarded as transcending the limitations 
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of both the subjective and the objective 
aspects of either state. A verso in 
Kathopani.^ad declares this profound truth 
thus:— 

( //. /. 4 ) 

“That great all-pervading One 
through whom one is enabled to see both 
dream and waking, realizing Him as 
the Atmd, the wise man grieves no more.” 
Time, space and causality appropriate 
to each state are found in either; and 
so are the subjective and the objective 
parts of the world peculiar to each state. 
Now while, as the'ego in each state, we 
are undoubtedly subject to the joys and 
sorrows of the particular world, it is not 
difQcult to see that as the witnessing 
Atmd who spans both the states we 
transcend both and are above all the 
petty joys and cares of the passing moods. 
The Hrhaduranycika UpaniyaJ gives a striking 
illustration of this when it compares Atmd 
to a mighty fish which swims from bank 
to bank of a river unaffected by the gush- 
ing stream which it cuts across. 

We are now in a position to assert 
that our real Self or Atmd, witness of 
Dream and waking, knows no limitation 
of time, space or causation. It is not 
delimited by a second which can claim 
the same degree of reality; for none of 
the entities to be found either in Dream 
or Waking can get out of the clutches of 
time or space restricted to that particular 
sphere, nor can any one of the things in 
either state pass on to the other, maintain- 
ing its self-identity like Atmd. Besides, 
neither of the states can co-exist with 
the other or continue to keep company 
with Atmd, whereas our Atmd can with 
equal ease manage to be alongside of 
either as long as it lasts. So far, then, 
we see that Atmd as the witnessing 
consciousness of the two states, enjoys 
absolute independence. But can He cut 
off all connection with these states P Oan 
He continue to exist by His own right 
14 


regardless of manifestation or the com- 
plete effaoement of both P The one answer 
to this question is deep sleep, the state 
which defies all analysis from the 
monobasic view but yields its secrets 
without reserve to the all-comprising 
method of enquiry we have been describ- 
ing. 

Like Waking and Dream, sleep also 
presents a Mayic aspect to the monobasic 
view warped by its partiality for Waking. 
From that thought-position we regard 
sleep as a passing cloud of ignorance in 
which we are daily enveloped, and as a 
temporary inactivity into which we are 
daily thrust, by nature. But so soon as 
we try to assume the philosophic position 
of the witness of the three states, this 
much neglected state comes to have 
entirely another meaning for us, which 
we can ill-afford to ignore. It is then 
seen to be an intuition of our true nature 
divested of its apparent individuality and 
its personality, and an experience unbur- 
dened with the complex psychic machin- 
ery of the ego, the mind and the senses. 
Nothing like the Waking or Dream world, 
nor the network of time and space in 
which it is enmeshed, is to be met with 
here. We are, indeed, lifted up to our 
own Self, which is unalloyed bliss uncon- 
ditioned by the fatigue of action and 
enjoyment. None of the limitations of 
either Waking or Dream have entrance 
here; saint and sinner, rich and poor, man 
and woman, child and adult, all shed 
their respective limiting adjuncts before 
they enter the portals of this, their own 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Without tarrying to consider the most 
glowing terms in which the ineffable 
glory of this peculiar state is described 
by the Upanisads ( such as Brhaddrdnyaka 
lY. iii. 21 to 32 and Chhdndogya VIII. 3 to 
6 ), I shall just invite the attention of the 
reader to the twofold aspect of this 
peculiar expression of Reality, for we 
may contemplate on it in its relation to 
Dream and Waking, or reflect upon its 
intrinsic worth as a distinct experience 
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In itself. In its relative phase, we have 
to admit that Sleep, whose sole content is 
Pure ConsciousneBs untainted by a second, 
is essentially the cause of Dream or Wak- 
ing; that, in other words, Pure Conscious- 
ness intuited as unlimited in sleep 
somehow manifests itself in the other 
two states as subject and object, and 
appears as the ego endowed with a body, 
senses, and the mind, on the one hand, and 
as a world governed by the laws of time, 
space and causation, on the other. This 
Pure Consciousness has to be supposed as 
invested with an inscrutable power in 
virtue of which it brings into existence 
this magnificent universe and, after sus- 
taining it for a while, dissolves it into 
Itself without a residuum. The Man4ukya 
says;— 

ff I’ 

“This is the Lord of All. He is 
Omniscient, He is the Internal Controller, 
He is the one source of all, the origin and 
dissolution of all beings.” 

At the same time, however, we can- 
not forget that the three states so called 
are really no states of consciousness. In 
the first place, the witnessing principle in 
us, which is no other than Pure Conscioue- 
ness, remains intact, quite unaffected 
by the appearance or disappearance of 
these states; and, in the second place, the 
three states admit neither of juxta- 
position in space nor of succession in time. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, we ought to 
conclude that sleep is only Pure Con- 
sciousness, which as having no relation 
whatever with its manifestation in the 
shape of ego and non-ego, is neither wak- 
ing, nor dreaming, nor sleeping at any 
time. It is therefore neither cause nor 
effect from this absolute standpoint. It is 
this phase of sleep as identical with the 
ever-changeless Atmd that is described as 
the “Fourth” ( h ) relatively 
to the empirical egoes of the three states 
and serves as the theme of ( non- 
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genesis) found in Gaudapada’s famous 
explanation of that Upanisad. 

We may now briefly recaptitulate the 
salient points of the Yedantio method of 
Avasthas which we have touched upon 
in the course of this short essay. The 
method assumes nothing, entails no belief 
in authority and seeks the aid of no 
special intuition. It builds upon the 
fundamentals of human experience and 
insists that all the three Avasthas, the 
Waking, Dream and Sleep, should be 
investigated before we can light upon the 
Absolute Beality underlying the mani- 
festations of life. It Sympathetically 
points out the basic error involved in 
speculations which confine the applica- 
tion of reason to the facts of Waking 
state, and, while admitting the practical 
utility of such speculations so far as they 
go, it shows their utter futility and help- 
lessness in constructing a Science of 
Beality. By a procedure peculiarly its 
own, it teaches us to look upon each of 
the three states as a complete expression 
of Beality, and then, equating each of them 
to the other two, arrives at the remark- 
able result that our Atmd as the Witnessing 
Consciousness of all the three states is 
really the Highest Beality free from the 
taint of all the three illusory Avasthas 
which are superimposed upon it by the 
empirical understanding,— is, in brief, 
essentially nothing short of Pure Being, 
Pure ConEcioueness, and Pure Bliss. The 
following benedictory verse with which 
Sankara begins his masterly commentary 
on the Mdiufukya, contains in four lines 
the sum and substance of Yedantic 
teaching based on this unique method of 
Avasthas: — 
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“That which pervades the worlds 
through its rays of Consciousness spread 
out and diffused in animate and inanimate 
beings, and thus experiences the gross 
pleasures and pains in Waking, and once 
more the subtle ones fancied by mind and 
born of desire in dreams; that which 


absorbs within Itself all distinctions and 
sleeps enjoying bliss, thus causing us 
through its Maya to taste all these states— 
to That which is “the Fourth” relatively 
to this illusory number three, but is ab- 
solutely the Highest, Immortal, unborn 
Brahma, I make obeisance.* 


The Doctrine of Unity. 


( 1 ) 

(the Supreme Spirit, the One 
jj^ Universal Self ) associated with Maya 
's^( the power of Brahma ) is the cause of 
the universe and is designated as Isvara. 

‘Jiprf 3 JtfrfS 3 I’ 

( SwetdSvataropanisad ) 

'^Mdyd Should be known as Prakrti 
( material cause of the universe ) and 
Atmd associated with Mdyd as the great 
16 vara.” 

I’ 

( Sruti ) 

^^Atmd having for its associate the 
causal body ( Mdyd ) is called ‘Isvara’. 

It is an established fact in Yedanta 
that Brahma is the cause of the universe. 
There are two kinds of causes— Instru- 
mental or efiBcient ( ) and Material 
That which serves to create an 
object is the instrumental cause of that 
object, and the ingredient of which an 
object is composed is called the material 
cause of that object. As for instance, the 
creator of a pot is the instrumental cause 


- By Kama Swamu 

thereof, while the clay of which it is 
made is the material cause. The instru- 
mental cause is the doer, maker, or agent. 
Now the cause of the universe is Brahma^ 
but it is necessary to determine what kind 
of cause is It. Brahma by Its own nature 
being changeless, unlimited and devoid of 
action, the act of creation of the universe 
cannot originate from It. Such being the 
case, the doubt naturally occurs as to how 
Brahma created the universe. The answer 
is— though action is not possible for 
Brahma pure and unassociated, yet it is not 
impossible for Brahma attended with Mdyd. 
For the statement that Mdyd is the power 
of Brahma and through that power Brahma 
creates the universe, is faultless. This 
Mdyd is called Prakrti in the Sankhya 
Philosophy. It may be objected that In 
case Brahma creates the universe through 
Its power, Mdyd, the monistic doctrine of 
Brahma being only One without a second 
( ) is contradicted, there being 
two separate entities— /^ra/iwa and Its 
power. No violation of Monism, how- 
ever, takes place, as in the act of 
creation though the co-operation of 
Mdyd is necessary, Brahma is predominant, 
Mdyd having no independent existence 


♦ Literature on the Subject: Rtudcrs intoresttd in tho subject arc rtcomiucndcd tu study Sankara’s Bhashyas on the 
Upaiiighads, especially tho Mandukya, Prasna, and poitions of Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya relating to the thro© Avasthas. 
The present writer’s “ Sankara- Hridy a” or ''Mulavidya-Niraaa” in Sanskrit will also bo found helpful. For tho English- 
knowing reader, however, there is ono and only one excellent book, “Vedanta or the Science of Reality" by Mr, K. A. 
Krishnaswami Iyer, B. A., of Bangalore. This work almost exhausts tho merits of tho Avastbaic Method and should bo in 
tho hands of every earnest student of Vedanta, 
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of its own beyond that of Brahma, and 
Maya, being inooBcient, can do nothing 
without the help of Brahma. The fact is that 
the power of an object has no separate 
existence from that of the object itself. 
As for instance, the burning power of fire 
cannot rest separate from the body of fire 
itself, and therefore has no independent 
existence. The existence of fire is iden- 
tical with that of its power of burning. 
For this reason, Maya being the power of 
Brahma^ the non-duality of the latter 
receives no shock from the conjunction 
of the former. It will be clearly under- 
stood from the following ordinary 
example. Every act of a person is neces- 
sarily preceded by his will to do it. The 
act cannot be perpetrated without the 
will, and the will is the power. This 
will-power can never remain separate 
from the person himself. The person may 
remain without the will for some time 
but the will cannot without the person. 
Therefore the will has no separate exis- 
tence outside the person. In this way 
Maya is but the will of Paramelvara ( God ). 
The will is a mental function. As in a 
dream mental creation emanates from us, 
so the multifarious universe emanates 
from God ( 16vara ) through the medium 
of His mind which is Maya. Thus Brahma 
associated with Miiyd is the creator of the 
universe and is termed Isvara. 

( 2 ) 

THE INSTRUMENTAL! CAUSE 
OP THE UNIVERSE IS IDENTICAL 
WITH THE MATERIAL CAUSE, 
WHICH IS l^VAKA ( GOD ) 

?!Tf sisii^Jr t’ 

( Srt*ti ) 

“That Being — Abolute Existence — 
desired or meditated thus— let me become 
many and be born diversely” 

=a 

^>911 1’ 

( SruH ) 

“As a spider creates the web— from 
its own body— and takes it in again, so 
the universe is produced from the Inde- 
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structible One— and is made to disappear 
in It again.” 

In the world the instrumental cause 
of an object is regularly seen to be distinct 
from the material cause. For example, 
instrumental cause of a pot is the potter, 
while the material cause is clay. Such 
being the usual case, a doubt appears as to 
reasonableness of Isvara being both the 
the instrumental and the material cause 
of the universe. But, if we look into the 
matter more closely, we shall find that 
there is no violation of the above rule. It 
has been demonstrated that Mdyd is not 
separate from Nowin the above 

instance of the pot there are two parts in 
it— ( i ) clay and ( ii ) form. So let us see 
here whether what we call a pot is form 
or clay. It is an admitted fact that all 
names are caused by conditions ( ). 
Thus the name ‘pot’ pertains to the form 
( condition ), and not to clay (srf^gR— 
basis or substratum ). And Mdyd is the 
desire or intellect of Brahma. Now it should 
be noted that the pot, which is but ‘form’, 
has for its material ( ) the intellect 

of the potter. For all forms are imagi- 
native or mental. Then Mdyd, which is 
but the imagination, intellect or desire 
of Brahma, is determined to be the material 
cause of the universe having form. The 
difference between our intellect and the 
Mdyd of Isvara is that our imagination or 
intellect requires some materials such as 
clay, etc., for forming objects such as pots, 
etc.; whereas the intellect of Isvara (». e., 
Maya) has no need of any separate material. 
The imagination which takes place in 
Isvara appears to us as the variegated or 
multi-form universe. The illustration of 
a dream, will make the point clearer. 
The objects such as a horse, an elephant, 
a mountain or a river seen in a dream 
are purely mental i, c., they have for 
their material the mind only. Likewise 
the material of the universe is the 
intellect of Isvara, i. e., Mdyd only. Now 
we have seen that Mdyd cannot exist 
independent of Brahma. Therefore Brahma 
alone is the material of the universe 
through Mdyd, But in Sruti ( the Vedas ) 
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the material cause is said to be of 
two kinds*— ( 1 ) Vivarta ( the cause of 
apparent or illusory appearance ) and ( 2 ) 
Parinami (Cause of transformation). Those 
who accept the second kind say that one 
substance becomes modified into another 
as milk into curds, clay into pot, gold into 
ear-rings, etc. Those who accept the first 
kind say that it consists in the appearance 
of one thing as another, just as a rope 
appears as a snake or as Aka^a ( sky ) 
appears dome-shaped and blue ( though 
it has no shape or colour ). When a rope 
appears as a snake through optic illusion, 
the rope is alleged to be the 
( the material which is the basis or 
substratum of the unreal appearance ) of 
the snake, and ignorance or nescience 
( «7in^ ) to be the ( the material 

which is transformed into a snake as it 
were ). Por the appearance of a snake in 
place of a rope is but the transformation 
or result of ignorance. Liikewise Brahma 
is the of the universe, and Maya, 

which is inseparable from Brahma, is 
qi^^qmrqT^R, Here also the instrumental cause 
and the material cause are the same. It has 
been shown by SruH in the instance 
of a spider given at the head of this 
discourse. Just as a spider creates the 
web out of the saliva taken from its own 
body, so 14vara creates the universe 
through the contact of Maya, which is 
inseparable from Himself. This simile, 
therefore, demonstrates the identity of 
the instrumental cause and the material 
cause, both of which is Isvara. 


* SomctimcB three kinds of material causes are accepted, 
viz., ( I ) ( a cause giving rise to appearance of change 

without any real change ) (2 ) ( a cause giving rise to 

a real charge ) and (8) ( one set of causes producing 

quite different effects ). Those who accept the third kind say 
that one kind of a material cause gives rise to something quite 
different from it as tho threads arc different from the cloth— 
and yet give rise to It . 


(3) 

l^VAEA IS OMNISCIENT, OMNIPO- 
TENT AND SEIF-DEPENDENT. 

( Sruti ) 

“He is the Lord of all, Knower of all, 
Inner Controller of all, Generator of all.” 

The performer of any work cannot 
do without the perfect knowledge of the 
work and its materials. Hence the 
Creator of this unthinkable, admirable 
and marvellous universe must be the 
knower of all, i. e. , omniscient. Also 
the Creator of such a wonderful universe 
which is full of illimitable objectshaving 
unlimited powers, must be all-powerful, 
I.C., endowed with omnipotence. And He 
that is invested with all powers has no 
cause for being dependent; therefore He 
must be independent or self-dependent. 
Thus 14vara is onminscient, omnipotent 
and self-dependent. 

(4) 

IlYA ( THE INDIVIDUAL SPIRIT, 

THE EMBODIED SOUL ) IS A 

PART,/. P., A REFLECTION 
OR REFLECTED 
IMAGE ( ) OF ISVARA. 

ddTdd: I’ 

( Gltd ) 

“In the world of life, the eternal 
individual spirit is a portion of Myself.” 

I’ 

( Sruti ) 

*^Atmd having for its associates the 
gross and subtle bodies, which are the 
effects of Mdyd, is called Jiva.” 

^ I’ 

( Sruti ) 

“Atmaisseen as one and many like 
the moon reflected in water.” 
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Refleotion is relative. Where there 
is reflection( ) there must be a Bimba 

the original object reflected, and a thing 
on which the reflection falls. As for 
the reflection of a face three things 
are essential, viz., the face, a mirror or 
water and the reflection or reflected image. 
Nowjira being called a reflection, it is 
necessary to have other two concomitant 
factors as in the above example. The 
Bimba ( the original object reflected ) here 
is Isvara. But what is the object corre- 
sponding to the mirror or water here, in 
which 16vara is reflected P It is AntaJikarana 
( the internal sense ), 14 vara means Brahma 
associated with Maya. Hence there is no 
objection to Isvara being called Brahma. 
He, being all-pervading, should neces- 
sarily permeate every human being. The 
consciouBness of ‘I’ which is felt in the 
internal organ of every one of us is His 
reflection; and that should be understood 
as 'Jiva\ Here some explanation is needed 
as regards the meaning of reflection or 
reflected image. In the example cited 
above the face is a limited object. Hence 
its reflection in the mirror placed in front 
of it is seen reversed. But this does not 
apply to the reflection called ‘Jmi’ The 
Bimba or the original object here, viz., 
14vara or Brahma is unlimited and all- 
pervading. The conception of object and 
its image ( ) is, therefore, of a 

different nature in this case. This will 
be clear from the following example. 
Imagine a crystal suspended with a thread 
in the bright light of the sun. It will 
appear more brilliant in the open space 
outside than inside a house. This lustre 
is to be taken as the reflection of sunlight. 
The internal perceiving organ ( ) 
corresponds to the crystal, and 
Paramdtma ( the Supreme Spirit ) to the 
sunlight. As the light permeating the 
crystal is to be understood as the 
reflection of sunlight, so the light 
of knowledge of Paramdtma, which 
parvadesthe internal organ, is Jiva in 
the form of the consciousness of T’. This 
is the sense in which Jiva is called the 


reflection of 14vara. And it is this reflec- 
tion which is meant by the term ‘part’ 
occurring in the ^astras. Otherwise the 
conception of Jiva as a part seems to be 
against reason, for a part can be conceived 
only of an object which is limited by time 
and space. But, Brahma being unlimited 
and formless, there can be no parte in it. 
Hence the word ‘part’ should be inter- 
preted to denote ‘reflection’. In this way 
Jiva is a part, i. e., reflection of 14vara. 

(5) 

KNOWLEDGE, IGNORANCE, 
BONDAGE AND EMANCIPATION 
BELONG TO JlYA ALONE; BRAHMA 

CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION 
WITH THESE. 

II 

?rfrr^?«Tr #cr 

( PafichadaB ) 

“Ignorance, veil or envelopment, 
Buperimposition, indirect knowledge, 
direct knowledge, freedom from sorrow 
and unobstructed happiness,— these seven 
conditions affect the reflected intelligence 
( ) and are the cause of bondage and 
emancipation. The first three are said to 
bring about bondage.” 

The basis or substratum of the 
universe, which is devoid of all attributes 
and is of the nature of existence, know- 
ledge and bliss is Brahma. The reflection in 
intellect of the ‘I’-oonsciousnss of Brahma 
is called ‘Jiva’. Knowledge and ignorance 
are the qualities of intellect, not of Brahma. 
For Brahma is bereft of all qualities. In 
the waking state only, when the intellect 
is present, knowledge and ignorance are 
felt. But in the deep- sleep state they are 
not felt for want of intellect, which is 
merged in Prakrti. Therefore they should 
be called the qualities of intellect. I 
obtained in the past the knowledge of 
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such and Buch an object. I now posseBS the 
knowledge of fiuch and such an object— 
Buch cognition regarding the T’ -conscious 
ness comes to men. From this cognition it 
follows that knowledge and ignorance 
are not the qualities of Brahma. Know- 
ledge and ignorance, being the qualities 
of intellect, concern only Jiva associated 
with it. In this way, if knowledge and 
ignorance belong to Jiva, then bondage 
and emancipation also should pertain to 
him alone. Brahma^ on the other hand, 
was never bound or becomes emancipated. 
Thus knowledge, ignorance, bondage and 
emancipation belong to Jna alone; while 
Brahma is quite unconnected with these. 

( 6 ) 

JIYATMAIN ESSENCE IS IDENTICAL 
WITH I^VARA. 

m I’ 

( Sruti ) 

“This is Brahma." 

( Sruti ) 

^^Paramatmu, having created the uni- 
verse, entered into it afterwards.” 

Jiva and Isvara have each of them 
two forms, viz., pure and impure. The 
pure is derived or secondary ( ) and 
the impure is expressed (^^), Cut of these 
the conditioned expressed part ( 

) having been discarded, the 
remaining pure nature is one without 
distinction. For example, the bed of the 
river Kristn a, appears altogether narrow 
near a place like Vai (5 t| ^ ) adjacent to 
the source of the river. Imagine an 
ignorant boy coming there from Masuli- 
pattam. Someone says to him that the 
river which flows by his own village 
is the same as that. Hearing this, the boy 
is struck with wonder on account of 
his ignorance of geography. But an 
adult having the experience or travel 
and a knowledge of geography comes to 
understand it in no time. In this example 


the forms of the river at Yai and Masuli- 
pattam with its landing-places are impure 
or expressed ( ). And the mere watery 

form of the river from its source to the 
mouth apart from the two villages is pure 
or derived Here though the forms 

of the river appear different with the 
limitations ( ) of the two villages, the 
pure form of the river which remains after 
setting aside the conception of limitations 
is one and undivided. Likewise by elimi- 
nating the qualities of Jiva conditioned 
by Avidya (or nescience with impure Sattva— 
being mixed with Rajas and Tamas ), such 
as limited knolwedge, limited power and 
sorrowfulness, etc., and the qualities of 
Isvara conditioned by Mdyd ( or nescience 
with pure Sattra ), such as omniscience 
omnipotence and blissfulness, the remain- 
ing pure form of consciousness is common 
to both ( Jiva and Isvara ). This method of 
establishing unity is termed in Yedanta 
as or ThxLB Jivdtmii is 

identical with Isvara. 

(V) 

JlYA IS ESSENTIALLY 

IDENTICAL WITH BRAHMA. 

‘3??rJTiwr I’ 

( Sruti ) 

“This Atmu is Brahma." 

I’ 

( Sruti ) 

“That— thou art.” 

The reflection of Brahma falling upon 
the intellect is called ‘Jiva’. The reflected 
image of the sun perceived within a pot 
filled with water and placed in an open 
yard is not said to be different from the 
sun; for the existence of the reflection 
is dependent upon that of the original 
object reflected. From the maxim that 
the reflected image is not different from 
the object reflected it follows that Jiva^ 
being the reflected image of Brahma, has 
no existence apart from that of Brahma, 
Therefore Jiva is Brahma. In this state- 
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ment mere Brahma is taken cognizajQoe 
of by eliminating the destructibility of 
Jiva. This is called in 

Vedanta (*. c., having a common basis 
between ]iva and Brahma by eliminating 
contradictory qualities ). 

( 8 ) 

PRATYAGATMA or KtTTASTHA 
(THE UNCHANGING INUIVIDUAL 
SOUL OR SPIRIT) IS IDENTICAL 
WITH BRAHMA. 

!r«ir i 

il’ 

( Sruti ) 

“As by the destruction of a pot the 
ether confined within the pot becomes 
identical with the ether all around, so 
at the disappearance of limitations the 
knower of Brahma becomes identical with 
Brahma Itself.” 

The consciousness limited by the 
internal organ is called Pratyagdtma or 
Kiitastha, and the pure or immaculale and 
all-pervading consciousness is called 
Brahma. As there is no distinction be- 
tween the ether caged in a pot and the 
ether all-pervading, so Pratyagutmd and 
Brahma are one without distinction. At 
various places in Srutiy Brahma has been 
called Atmd. Elsewhere we find assertions 
such as ( Brahma is this all ) and 

( Atmd is this all ). From this 
it is inferred that the thing denoted 
by the two terms 'Brahma' and 'Atmd' is one 
and the same. 

If Brahma be conceived as different 
from Atmdi which is of the nature of 
consciousness, Brahma loses Its own 
identity, i. e., Brahmahood. For, if Atmd 
and Brahma are understood as two separate 
objects, Brahma becomes limited, and the 
assertions such as ( Brahma is 

One without a second ) and aw’ 

{Brahma is of the nature of Truth and 
Knowledge, and without limitation), etc. 
are contradicted. 


The root meaning* of the term ^Brahma' 
is One extremely Great or Unlimited. 
Pratyagdtmd is also such. Hence Pratyagdtmd 
or Kutastha is identical with Brahma, 

( 9 ) 

ALL THIS UNIVERSE IS ESSEN- 
TIALLY BRAHMA. 

I’ 

( Sruti ) 

“All this universe is Brahma." 

I’ 

( Sruti ) 

“All this material transitory world 
is to be overspread, covered or veiled by 
the Lord Isvara— the Supreme Spirit )” 

( Sruti. ) 

“The lower and upper regions are 
pervaded by Brahma\ even this whole 
universe is Supreme Brahma." 

An effect is not different from its 
cause; just as a pot is not different from 
clay, and golden ornaments from gold, so 
the universe, having been produced from 
Brahma, is not different from It. That 
which is superimposed by illusion is of 
the nature of its basis ( apjfSjjR As the 
snake which appears through illusion 
in a rope is of the nature of the rope. So 
the universe which is perceived by us 
through illusion is of the nature of Brahma, 
the basis. Here it may be objected— If the 
universe is Brahma and Brahma is real and 
indestructible at all times, then the uni- 
verse also should be real; but the universe 
is demonstrated by you to be unreal. Our 
answer is this — Here on the basis of 

(tracing the sameness of objects 
by the elimination of contradiction ) the 
universe is determined to be of the nature 
of Brahma. ( Sameness of object ) 

is of two kinds — and 


4t The root ^||^ineans to incrcaee, expand, to pervade. 
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For instance, ( ether in a pot ) 

is (all-pervading ether). In this 

example and having the 

common basis — ether, takes 

place without the refutation of anything 
in these two words. Hence it is called 
5^^ ?TWTSTTf^^o^. But in the example ‘this 
snake is a rope’ only the rope is taken by 
getting rid of the snake, because what you 
called a snake is not a snake as a matter 
of fact, but a mere rope. Therefore it is 
called Likewise the mean- 

ing of the expression ‘All this universe is 
Brahma' is that what you understood to be 
the universe is not in reality the universe, 
but mere Brahma. Thus only Brahma 
having been taken after the elimination 
of the universe, this is a case of 

Therefore it is concluded that all 
this universe is Brahma. 

The whole subject may be summa- 
rized by the following ^lokas in Sanskrit, 
that are likely to be of great use, giving 
facility to remember in brief the gist of 
Adwaita Vedanta:— 


nm 3 3 lU II 

smelt Jft ft i 

^rvtoi^ifti: =ir3 11 11 

Q?t fft II ^ II 

*itt!ri5it i 

ffir 3ft^: II v || 

aw ^ I 

^?33^ ifew sftsrm er^'fif'TOs ll H 11 
5 ^jtrrvft q^sTt^^fr: 1 
?iqt iRJt>ai:s II \ II 

h rq€t^ l 

5m<irt uraRKtemaltqf JTms II 's II 

aw 5tr^ft pe^qr^4qieq3! ll <: ll 
qm T^fqBr5iT3.fi?5t: aqt rr I 
sura ftra^ ?rm5i?Trfti5i^^*ir 11 ^ ll 

</ 

3J> 


The Heavenly Land. 


A dyke to hold these worlds asunder that they intermingle not, — such is God. 
Day and night pass not across that bridge, neither old age, nor death, nor grief, nor good 
nor evil deed. 


From it all wicked ideas turn back. For the realm of God of which we speak is 
one from which all evil is driven away. Therefore a blind man when he has crossed 
that dyke is blind no longer, a wounded man no longer wounded, a sufferer no longer 
suffering. Therefore, for those who have crossed it, night, too, appears as day. For 
the realm of God is for ever bright. 

And those students who find that world of God through chastity, theirs is that 
heavenly country; theirs, in whatever world they are, is freedom. 

( Chhandogya Vpanisad VIII, 4 ) 
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The Gospel o( Vedanta. 


^^TT^TT I 

fjljfhe Purii^a^ the Indweller, ever resides 
spin the hearts o£ beings; knowing Him, 
THE PURE, one attains to Bliss im- 
mortal.” ( Kathopanisad ) 

I. CENTRE OF BLISS 

Consciously or unconsciously men 
seek this Eternal Bliss; they are gravi- 
tated towards That, for that is what their 
Essence is. Some seek it centre out, in 
things of the senses and the mind; a few, 
centre in, seek that immaculate Joy in 
the depth of the Being and rise to the 
height of its fulfilment. P^very one 
seeks within the limit of his conscious- 
ness an object of Happiness. Things 
appeal to him according to the range of 
his evolved man. Man is an eternal 
seeker and shall not rest satisfied, shall 
not find abiding peace until his mind 
settles in THAT Omnipresent ONE 
which is the Real Self of all, which is in 
reality ALL and Everyone, That 
Paramatmay Purn^oitama, Sachchida- 
nanda, whose Maya-Sakti plays as the 
Universe of becomings ! 

“Those strong, resolute, steadfast 
seers who find Him seated in the Self — 
unto them is the bliss of eternal Peace, 
to none else.” 


-By Swami Shuddhananda Bharati. 

II. WORLDLY pleasures 

Children play with toys and exult 
over a doll-marriage. The grown-up man 
finds that innocent joy insufficient; he 
seeks a serious joy in things of the world, 
home, wife, children, wealth, power, 
name and fame. As he grows in age and 
experience the sense-food which he 
once gorged so eagerly in the heat of 
his vital appetite, becomes loathsome 
and he seeks something that can give 
him mental peace and contentment. 
The mental man bodies forth splendid 
things of worded beauty from the height 
of his soaring imagination and is gloomy 
even after a good deal of intellectual and 
vital satisfaction brought by the merit of 
his art and the public applause. The 
violence of joy and grief, the revels of 
pleasures and the laments of pains 
afflict every act suggested by the phys- 
ical /, vital /, and the mental /. Every 
one that lives here in this Ego called “I” 
feels a desperate discontentment which 
often leads him into the dilemma of “to 
be or not to be”. The droplets of sense- 
pleasures and intellectual satisfactions 
dry into the desert sand of a giant 
dissatisfaction within. The Holy 
Scripture decides and concludes: “There 
is not a bit of happiness even to Indra; 
not even emperors are happy; happiness 
has its abode in the sages that are not 
attached in the mind to sensualities and 
that live in the inner solitude, inner 
calmness.” 
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II’ 

HI. SOLUTION 

But what is the solution ? Sri Kysna, 
the JagadguTH, declares from the field 
of the conflicting human emotions: — 

‘ JTT'^T I ’ 

The world is indeed changeful, 
sorrowful; having attained this, worship 
Me, adore Me, give praise unto Me; 
that is the way of happiness. 

?Tf r to I’ 

“Make all life a sincere sacrifice unto 
Me; make unto Me alone ( not to any 
other lower forces ) a complete surrender 
of all that you are and have; My devotee 
shall not perish; there is nothing higher 
than Me anywhere; all that exists here is 
like a row of beads sturng in Me.” So 
declares the Dynamic Witness of the 
Great War of opposite forces. Yes, the 
limited man can find peace only in That 
which is all PEACE even amidst the 
whirl of the battling modes of nature. 
As long as one lives in the Ego one 
cannot dre im of peace and joy. This 
Ego, this lower nature in man, must be 
surrendered to a higher principle of 
existence, to a Higher Truth of Being. 
The solution is quite right. But who is 
this '‘Mam, this Me, this V’ that speaks 
out Truths of Eternity to the human soul 
represented in the heroic Arjuna ? 

IV. VEDANTA 

Vedanta begins with this quest of 
the Real I and ends there where that 
universe and the Supreme Self, the 


Puru^ottama, that sustains this colossal 
play of Piirusa and Prakrit as the Master, 
the Supporter, the Director and the un- 
attached Witness of the Lila — ^ 
Veda is Knowledge, the 
unwritten, the eternal Knowledge of the 
Divine Reality in the Self, in the uni- 
verse. Vedanta is the goal of Knowledge 
which is the Divine. The realization of 
that Divine Reality not only in the Self 
but also in the universe is the integral 
aim of Vedanta. Aspirants reach this 
goal by pursuing the path that appeals 
to them the most and is possible for 
them to follow, so that the difference in 
the methods and practices is inevitable. 

V. JNANA 

The Jncim finds out that himself 
minus the non-self is the Reality that is 
his Self and the Universal Self. He finds 
this out by killing the mind that deludes 
him, through long self-analysis and by 
fixing his consciousness in THE ATMA 
that he is, through ceaseless contempla- 
tion, concentration, and trance. 

He realizes at last the Truth- 
Knowledge-Bliss and its nature. “I am 
Brahma, the Self; I am always as I am — 
immutable, equal, serene in absolute 
Peace; I am Truth, Consciousness, Beati- 
tude; I am not this body-consciousness^ 
I am beyond that;” declares the Mukta 
and that is the nature of his realization. 

BITS i 

3^: il’ 

“Freedom cannot be attained even 
after ages of sddhana unless one perfectly 
identifies the Atma with the Paramatmd^r 
That is the faith of the Jhanu Tattwam^ 
asi is his ptantrei, 
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VI. self-realization 

Every soul is essentially Divine. 
One becomes wliat he often thinks. He 
who always thinks that he is the ATmA 
becomes THAT. He combines his head 
and heart and fixes both in the Self. 
He pours the mind into the Flame of 
Atma, This is not an easy affair. It 
requires years of Sadhana, The aspirant 
seeks a proper Gum, serves him, hears 
his teachings, studies under him the 
sacred lore, the books of spiritual know- 
ledge, ponders over the truths heard by 
him, and thus gets an intellectual grasp 
of the object of realiziation. Then he 
strives to realize the Truth with a strong 
faith and ceaseless aspiration. Mere 
intellectual learning counts nothing to 
him. He begins to examine the nature 
of things. He enquires within himself, 
“Who am I ? Who is it that moves in 
names and forms before me ? Am I this 
changing body of nature ? When I forget 
the body in sleep, even then I live. 
When ray senses of knowing and acting 
cease their functions, even then I live. 
In dreamless sleep mental waves cease; 
yet I live. A dead body has a head, has 
all the physical parts of the body 
complete; yet it does not function. Who 
is it that lived and moved in this mi- 
‘crocosm ? He must be something beyond 
the body, the vital and the mind. That 
is the Indweller, the Antaratma. He 
I am— 

VII. PRACTICE OF VEDANTA 

The Mumtik^u keeps the mind from 
externalizing and practises 6AMA. 
He checks the inner activities of the 
emotional mind, Chiita, by practising 
DAMA. He equalizes the mind so 


that it is not affected by heat and cold, 
joy and sorrow, praise and blame, and 
practises extreme forbearance ( Titik^a ). 
The importance of this Titiksa has 
been very often emphasised by the 
Cntacharya:- 

ff I 

II’ 

“Son of Kuntl, heat, cold, joy, sorrow 
and the contact of the sense-objects are 
evanishing; they come and go, begin and 
end; they are impermanent; forbear 
them, O descendant of Bharata ! For, O 
Superman, the hero of self-control who 
is equal-minded to joy and misery, who 
is not affected by these sense-impres- 
sions is fit for the immortal bliss of 
existence !” 

The aspirant practises TJPARATI 
by withdrawing the mind from the 
Phenomenon and with tremendous 
Faith ( ^RADDHA ) and strenuous 
practice fixing it in the Noumenon, 
which is the Reality of Beings. This 
process is called SAMADHANA. 

VIII. FAITH 

Man is what he believes — 

^ «;*. The seeker has a strong belief 

in the blissful treasure that shines in 
the heart and is only hidden to sight 
by the mental illusion. * Hail Truth, 
Immortality, The ONE without a second 
and the multiplicity of the world, 
ever PURE, Intelligence, whom the 
Mumuksus seek with the Mantra ‘Tat 
Twam Asi’ I ^ 

Hail all-embodied, ever-Blissful, Spotless, 
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smokeless Flame ! Hail Brahmananda 
Hail my inner Gtirtt 1 Reveal Thyself, 
removing this mental curtain I Thou art ! 

I am ! The Truth is ! That Thou art ! 
That I am !” Thus with a single- 
hearted aspiration and illumined faith 
the disciple of J1ia7ia lives, moves and 
has his being in the Truth, that is, 
makes a total self-surrender to That 
until the Bliss of Brahma becomes 
natural — sahaja — even like the breath. 
Have faith and ceaseless devotion. 
Conqeer the desire-world the kingdom 
of Satan and his brotherhood of hostile 
forces that tempt man to eat the for- 
bidden fruit of mental egoism and drag 
him to the lower world of ignorance. 
The World Teacher commands: — 

This enemy of Divinity 
this robber on the way, this mental 
illusion can be conquered by wakefulness 
to the Reality that you are and by the 
strength of Viveka and Vairm^ya. 

IX. THE MAHATMA 

The/hiim wisely discriminates the 
eternal from the transitory, takes firm 
footing in the former, indifferent to the 
flux of events that pass and repass, that 
enter and exit on the stage of existence 
where he is a passive unattached wit- 
ness. He is not afraid of the world, he 
is not a world-hater nor is he in any way 
bound to the modes of Nature. He is 
like the vast ocean ever full, which does 
not overflow by the flow of rivers, nor 
is emptied by evaporation. He attains a 
state of immutable Peace which is 
least affected by the influx and efflux 
of things and events of the world. This 
state of integral Peace cannot be more 
strongly expressed than in the language 


of that immortal Scripture of Truth, 
Snmad Bhagavadgtia : — 

( //. 70 ) 

This is the summiim hojinm of in- 
tegral realization. Blessed is he that in 
this world, with this body, attains such a 
blissful state, disentangling himself 
from the thousand veils of mental 
illusion that cover thick the Sanctum of 
Truth within ! Blessed is he that walks 
on earth, heaven within, that acts, pass- 
ive within, spotless, unattached like the 
Sun ! Blessed is the Mahatma whose very 
smile of peace and contentment is the 
mirror of Divinity, whose very presence 
chases away the dark forces of ego, 
vanity, falsehood, lust, envy; greed, that 
Brahma embodied, ever tranquil, ever 
equal and equipoised, who never takes 
initiative in actions, who allows the 
God in Nature to act, who, firm within, 
observes the conflicting currents of the 
world-events as the play of Gunas, upon 
Gunas, whose life is the breath of the 
Almighty, whose conduct is the law of 
Eternal Dharma, whose word is the 
voice of Eternal Verity and whose very 
presense is the radiance of Divine Ener- 
gisni ! He is God-Man, the Leader, the 
Teacher of humanity. 

X. VEDANTIC KINGDOM 

The heroic in the soul aspire after 
such a height of Divine Knowledge; fools, 
slaves to vital desires and mental ego, go 
to perdition ! Ah, that heaven of Peace, 
that Paradise of eternal Bliss ! — Our heart 
exults in the rapture of its very concep- 
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tion ! Where the mind is not shaken by 
cares and miseries of the world of 
modes — ^ T 

where the chiita, undisturbed by the 
winds of Sankalpay burns like a steady 
flame; where the bliss of self-delight 
blossoms into the heaven of existence, 
where everything is seen in the Self and 
the Self in everything; where the Divine 
alone is, in all, as all, all-in-all; where the 
Divine Will alone is done and the satanic 
ego is no more; where the Light of Know- 
ledge, rapture of Love and the dynamism 
of consecrated WORK unite to keep 
man in tunc with the Divine; where 
every act is an offering to the Inner 
Divinity; where life is an efflorescence of 
Self-Bliss; where Swadharma is the law 
of living, where every breath is the 
perfume of eternity, there in that 
VEDANTIC KINGDOM of Brahma let 
us live in a communion ! 

XL THE DIVINE ‘I^ 

The '' “1” of the G'ltd is the 

Emperor of that Kingdom within. He 
declares Himself thus: “I am centred in 
the hearts of all — ^ I am 

the Atma, O Conqueror of sleep — 

I am the fiire that 
assimilates food; I am the taster in the 
tongue, the seer in the eye, the thinker in 
the mind, the doer in the instrument, 
the enjoyet of all acts of askesis and 
sacrifice; I am the Lord of all— 

The light in the Sun I am, 
the cool rays of the moon I am ! Every- 
thing that exists is born of my Prakrti; 
I am He who lives and moves as the 
Jlvdima ! Even though I am so close, so 
inseparably united, the breath of life, 
the core of beings, the soul in every one, 
the delight of existence, people do not 


comprehend Me, wonder I I am here, 
through My Yogamciya. I am incarnate 
here ! Know Me, THE OMNIPOTENT, 
THE OMNIPPESENT !” 

XII. THE WAY TO KNOW HIM 

But how to know Him, the Atmd, 
the Sarvdimdy the Parmdtmdy the Lord 
of Jivas, the Lord of Jagat the Is vara 
who resides in every heart and moves 
every one through His conscious Force, 
according to his or her Swadharma ? 
Hear 1 

“By constant meditation thorugh the 
purified intellect, by ceaseless inner 
communion, one sees the Atma. Some 
see That by the path of Knowledge, some 
through the Yoga of always living in 
Me as My devotee, as My worshipper in 
unresrved surrender to My Will and 
Guidance; some realize the Atma through 
Karmay consecrating the act, agency and 
the fruit as a purified sacrifice to me.” 

Karma concentrates the conscious 
life in the Divine , Bhakti takes one 
nearer and nearer to the Divine and 
Jmma unites the being with the Divine. 
The three must go together, for they are 
triune forces of realization and are 
inseparable one from the other like the 
heat, light and rays of the Sun. This 
synthesis of Action, Love and Know- 
ledge in the Yogayiikta, in the soul that 
lives and moves in yoga with the Divine 
is the constant refrain of the Song 
Celestial. This universal scripture makes 
the realization of the Divine Self, the 
Brahmay as the foundation of existence. 

‘awninvfR Wrfof ^r: i 

^ il’ 
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“Having abandoned attachment, he 
who acts reposing his works on the 
Brahma^ is not stained, even as water 
does not cling to the lotus-leaf.” 

11’ 

“When one has become the Brahma, 
when one neither grieves nor desires, 
when one is equal to all beings, then one 
gets supreme love and devotion to me.” 

XIII. THE SUPREME SECRET 

“Be always one in heart and 
consciousness with Me” — i 

“If thou art that, at all times, then 
by My grace thou shalt pass safe through 
all difficulties and dangers” — 

“Steadfast in the yo^a of constant 
communion with the Divine, perfectly 
pure in the self, master of the self, 
conqueror of the mind and the senses, he 
who has become one with the self of all 
beings, is never bound though he acts 
in the world.” 

?r^jjjirF'T>jcrnjn il’ 

“Observe one rule of action: What- 
ever thou doest, whatever thou enjoyest, 
whatever thou sacrifices!, whatever thou 
givest, whatever energy of iapasya or 
soul’s will or effort thou puttest forth, 
make it an offering unto Me.” 

dWlfe I 

II’ 

“Be the doer of My works, accept Me 
as the supreme being and object; become 
My devotee; be free from attachment and 


lid 

from enmity to all existences; for such a 
man comes to me.” 

^T! II’ 

“At last hear the secret of secrets of 
Eternal Bliss: Abandon all Dharmas and 
take refuge in Me. I will deliver thee 
from all sin and evil; do not grieve I’ 

‘wtsETf^rfiT nr !’ 

This is the crowning Gospel of 
Vedanta — to be one with the Divine, 
always conscious of Him, always loving 
Him in every thing, always acting His 
will, making an entire .surrender of every 
nook and corner of the being to His Will 
alone. Then He shall possess the human 
instrument, live in it, act through it, and 
transform it into His Bliss. The joy of 
absolute knowledge and the joy of 
absolute surrender are one. No realiza- 
tion is possible without conscious 
surrender of the human to the Divine. 

XIV. JN/VNi BHAKTA 

To the Jhcin'i, Brahma is the ladle 
( with which an offering is made ), 
Brahma is the offering, offered hy Brahma 
into the Brahmic fire; Brahma is that 
which is to be attained by Saynadhi in 
Brahmic action. 

‘sreTT'Tni m twifr i 

ii’ 

Self-offering, self-consecration, self- 
surrender, renunciation of all selfishness 
and self-will, all thoughts and suggestions 
of the vital ego, following the Divine 
will, allowing Him to live and act in him, 
always steadfast in Him, seeing Him in 
all, as all — this is the way of the Jh^ni 
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Bhakta, He empties the petty streamlet 
of his individual self into the limitless 
Universal Self, and is full of That. To 
him the world is not separate from the 
Divine even as much as the individual 
Self. To the Monist there is nothing 
but the Brahma\ to the Purna Bhakta 
everything is Brahma, Narayana, 
Vasudeva; — 

“Such a Mahatma is rare,” says the 
G\ta; “for he realizes the Divine not 
only in the self but in all.” The Truth 
of ^Aham BrahnicH and ^Sarvam Brahma^ 
unites in him. He exists in the Divine 
and is full of Him. 

XV. THE UNIQUE ONE 

The Bliss is one, the ways of its 
enjoyment are many; the goal is one, the 
paths are many; Tlie Divine, Personal 
or Impersonal is ONE and the sad h ana 
of divine attainment differs according to 
the nature of the sadhaka; the Truth is 
One and its interpretation varies accord- 
ing to mentalities. Let all quarrels 
end ! Let all differences end in the ONE 
Reality which is the Divine ! He is the 
One, the Many, the Personal, the 
Impersonal, the Personal-Impersonal ! 
Who is to question His will ? Who is to 
determine His .state ? Who is to judge 
His acts ? He is all-in-all. The little- 
minded man has to do nothing but to 
make an utter surrender of his all to The 
UNIVERSAL WILL. Who is man to 
say that His WORLD is false ? Mind 
cannot know the secret of the 
AVYAKTA. The intellectual philos- 
opher cannot know the mystery of God’s 
creation. The question whether the 
world is true or false has taken away 


half the life and energy of philosophers 1 
Let all discussions end I The Divine is 
here, now 1 He is nearer to us than our 
breath ! Call Him Brahma, Narayana, 
Krsna, Rama, Jehova, Allah or Tao; He 
is all these and more I End all quarrels 
about name and form! Go to the Reality! 
The Divine is the only Reality ! The 
world is the play of His SaktiX That 
Universal Energy creates all, maintains 
all ! The world is manifold ! The Lord of 
the World is ONE ! Take refuge in 
Him ! By meditation, by reflection, by 
devotion, by consecrated action or by 
total surrender attain the DIVINE ! 
Find Him in the Self ! Then there shall 
be nothing seen around you except the 
Divine ! 

XVI. EXISTENCE 

The universe of existence has been 
most beautifully described in the follow- 
ing couplet of Srimad Bhagavata : — 

I 

This visible universe is like an eter- 
nal tree: It has one mainstay — the 
Universal Energy, the Mother of the 
Universe, the Para Prakrit. It has two 
fruits — the fruits of the divided mentality, 
viz, the qualities of pain and pleasure, 
joy and sorrow, har^a and soka. It has 
three roots — the three modes of Prakrtiy 
viz., sattva, rajas and tamas. It has four 
Rasas, four juices — the four Purusarthas 
viz; Dharma, Ariha, Kama, and Mok^a, 
(Righteousness, Weath, Enjoyment 
and Freedom ). It has five channels 
of sensation. It has six features — thirst, 
hunger, desire, infirmities of age, grief 
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and death. The tree has seven kinds of 
barks — skin, bone, flesh, albumen, blood, 
marrow and semen. It has eight branch- 
es: Biiddht, Chitta, Ahankara, and the 
five ingredients of the mind. The tree 
has nine holes, the nine outlets of the 
physical frame. It has ten leaves, viz., 
the ten vital breaths. Pranas. And there 
are two birds sitting upon this tree — 
ONE is the PARAM/VTMA and the 
other is the J'lVatmTi. 

XVII. SEE AND REAEIZE 

O J'lvaima, waste not your span of 
life in vain discussions, in curiosities ! 
See the Paramatma that is in you, that 
is before you, on the same branch ! They 
kill life that do not realize Him I They 
kill time that waste it in intellectual dis- 
cussions ! Gather now the outgoing mind 
and plunge into the Divine conscious- 
ness through Jvana, through Bhakti, 
through Karmayapia, through Prapatti— 
‘Surrender is Salvation !’ ( — 
was the oracle that Ramanuja heard ), 
through constant meditation, through 
any path that appeals to you. Follow 
that path with faith and purity. You 
shall reach the goal of Bliss ! Follow it 
without criticizing others. All men 
cannot have the same path; nature differs; 
the world differs; it is sheer illusion to 
attempt to mould the manifold aspects 
of the world of Prakrit into one pattern. 
The unity must be founded in the unique 
Spirit, in the Divine that is the core of 
beings. The harmony of the different 
existences can be possible only after 


realizing the Master of universal Har- 
mony that is here, that is in you, that is 
in me, that is the I, the This, the She, 
the He and everything ! He alone can 
give the law of life. His Eaw is the 
Eternal Dharma 1 His Will is done 
in you, in me, in my neighbour ! He is 
the sole refuge, the unequalled Master, 
the Lord, the King, the dynamic Witness 
of the Kuruksetra of existence, the 
Friend that never forsakes. He is the 
abode of Peace and Bliss; He is the One 
to whom surrender must be made — 

He is here ! PIc waits for you I He 
calls you ! Hear, aspire, wake up, come 
with love and sincerity, know the Truth 
and attain Bliss of Existence, the highest 
goal of Vedanta — Monism, qualified 
Monism, Dualism, — all sects, religious 
creeds and disputations close their 
mouth with a single drop of His Bliss ! 

All rivers pour into One ocean I 
All the different creeds at last merge 
into That ONE, call it by any name you 
like, or by no name, give it any form you 
would or no form ! To aspire for and 
realize it in the Self and in the Universe 
is the ringing gospel of Vedanta ! 

Divine is the Truth I Divine is the 
Bliss ! Divine is the one Object worth 
obtaining 1 Attain THAT DIVINE, O 
Lover of Peace I 

OM TAT SAT / 
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Some aspects the teaching of Vedanta. 

By M. H. Sycd, M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt. 


( 1 ) 

t is truly said that time and space 
are illusory. To one who is 
conscious oi his eternal existence, 
time has no meaning. Why we are not 
stable-minded and balanced as yet, is 
because we are running after transitory 
things. It is the succession of ideas due to 
the ever-changing and shadowy phenom- 
ena that creates sense of time. As soon 
as this succession or “the modification 
of the thinking principle” is stilled or 
stopped, the sense of time will lose its 
reality. 

( 2 ) 

The eternal, the Parahrahma, the 
Absolute is all-pervading and mightier 
and greater than the Mdya^ the material 
side of the Univere. So to a spiritually- 
minded man the difference between 
sacred and profane has little meaning. 
He has more reason to sense the blessed- 
ness in everything with which he comes 
in contact than an ordinary man of the 
world. There is more joy and bliss for 
him. Such a person cannot be blinded by 
matter. The existence of misery, sorrow 
and suffering which we see all round, is 
explicable. Most of the human beings 
rush headlong into material enjoyment, 
oblivious of their true being, which is 
Sachchiddnanda\ they identify them- 
selves with matter and seek pleasure, 
happiness, security and peace from 
something ( matter ) which is incapable 
of affording any abiding happiness. To 
seek any happiness from worldly objects 


is to search for the impossible. Therefore 
this futile attempt should be given up. 

( 3 ) 

Those treading the Nivrtti-Mdrga 
or path of return, and having once for 
all made up their mind to turn inward, 
spirit-ward, should whole-heartedly 
devote all their energies to the cultivation 
of moral qualities and constant identi- 
fication of themselves with the higher 
and the spiritual life. 

We have long been associated with 
the life of matter, so we have to spend 
an equal number of years on the spiri- 
tual path before we reach our goal. 
Having fully realized the immensity of 
our task and the true nature of higher 
life, we should never be discouraged even 
for a moment, if we fail in our attempts; 
every effort that we make takes us 
onward and ensures our final triumph. 

We have to perform a twofold task: 
one is the persistent, unceasing, and 
earnest effort spirit-ward; another is 
service. The life of unselfish service will 
not only elevate us and help us to realize 
our oneness with the ally but it will to a 
great extent free us from our past Karmic 
liabilities, without which we cannot 
attain our goal, i. e., liberation. 

( 4 ) 

What does evolution mean from the 
Vedantic point of view ? The self in all 
is the same. It is immutable, all-per- 
vasive, stable, ancient, unborn, undying; 
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it is perfect at all times. What is it, 
then, that evolves ? 

Sometimes the Self identifies itself 
with the not-self, and, when it begins to 
emerge from the depth of Mayaic forms, 
it is said to evolve and gradually rise 
from the bewildering varieties of multi- 
farious forms. Or, better still, the 
gradual conquest of self over matter may 
be called evolution. 

( 5 ) 

Humanity is one; human thoughts 
and aspirations have common bonds 
with one another. They are so closely 
allied that they constantly act and react 
upon each other, and thus prove the 
kinship of all that lives. As an instance 
of this fact we might say that poetic 
instincts, search for truth and mutual 
influence of ancient and modern lan- 
guages and of vernaculars and dialects 
upon one another, are so patent that the 
influence of a common stock pointing to 
human brotherhood at one time is 
perhaps irresistible. 

( 6 ) 

To put an end to pain is the object 
of philosophy, according to Indian think- 
ers. Everything material is pain-giving 
and in the long run illusory. The best 
remedy for sorrow, suffering, misery and 
misfortune is Jhana, wisdom, a clear and 
keen spiritual insight into the meaning 
of birth and death. A man plunged in 
grief and sunk in sorrow and sufferings 
of all kinds should try to cultivate spiri- 
tual insight, and it is this that will launch 
him safely across the “valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

A spiritually regenerate man re- 
mains calm^ balanced and unruffled in 


the midst of trials and heart-burnings. 
He begins to look upon every kind of 
suffering as a passing shadow and does 
not allow himself to be affected by any 
untoward circumstances. 

As he grows in spiritual develop- 
ment he gradually realizes that his 
innermost self is the spirit eternal, and 
the tabernacle of the flesh is but a 
changing, decaying, and therefore unreal 
form. With this thought he calmly 
dwells in peace. 

(7 ) 

“Liberty” or freedom is the general 
cry of the modern world. People demand 
freedom from all restraints and restric- 
tions, uninterrupted and uninterfered 
with, to have a free hand in all their 
aflfairs, social and political, to organize 
their business and political associations 
in any way they think best. In short, 
most of the advanced civilized nations of 
the West have now attained to a greater 
amount of personal, social, religious and 
political freedom than their forbears did; 
and yet in another sense they still remain 
shackled and tramelled. Of true inward 
freedom they have none; nor in the true 
sense of the word they are really free 
and unfettered. 

Man is said to be the master of his 
own destiny and yet he does not fully 
realize that he has allowed himself to be 
enslaved by so many bonds and restric- 
tions. He is, truly speaking, the slave of 
his desire and passion, at the mercy of 
every passing fancy, torn by anger, 
assailed by fear and haunted by all kinds 
of hopes and expectations. How can 
such a person be called free ? 

True freedom consists in freeing 
gne’s self from one’s lower, unwortby 
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desires, fear and passion. He alone is 
truly free who has conquered his thoughts, 
desires and emotions and rules his body 
and mind as one rules a horse. He 
should try to liberate himself from all 
evil tendencies, such as envy and malice, 
hatred and fear. He should learn to 
keep calm and balanced in the midst of 
pleasure and pain, and take equally 
victory and defeat, gain or loss. Then 
he will be entitled to be called a free 
being when he is not affected by outer 
circumstances but keeps cool and calm 
and unconcerned in all conditions. 

( 8 ) 

The Problem of Creation is one of 
the most disputable points in Indian Phi- 
losophy. The opponents of this theory 
say that nothing could come out of 
nothing. If all this Universe is created 
by a Mighty Being, He must also have 
been created by some other being higher 
than Himself and so on. Thus there is 
no end to this process and the all-round 
perfection and the true greatness of the 
first cause becomes doubtful. 

The believers in the Paririamavada 
theory allege that the Universe is self- 
existent and was never created. It is an 
emanation from or the manifestation of 
the one and the only Reality that is 
perpetual, eternal, ancient and unborn. 

As the heat of the Sun causes the 
waters of the ocean to rise in vapour, 
which, gathering into clouds, again falls 
on the earth in the form of rain and 
flows back to the ocean, so the whole 
Universe with its multifarious forms and 
lives is manifested by the Divine Mind 
and so again merges in Him. 

The plants and trees grow out of 
the soil, minerals are excavated frpm tjie 


mines and the mountain rocks, and 
again, when they fade and get worn out 
and disintegrated, they are assimilated 
and absorbed by the earth and its soil; 
so from the One the many appear, and, 
after a time, they are again dissolved 
into the primeval essence. Man is 
nourished by and lives upon animal and 
vegetable food. 

In the ordinary course of evolution 
the forms in the mineral kingdom are 
needed for the nourishment of vegetables, 
which in their turn are consumed by 
animals for their sustenance. In the 
same way man requires both vegetable 
and animal forms for his consumption. 
When a man’s dead body is dissolved 
into various elements, the totality of 
those elements is thereby increased. 
Thus the whole process of evolution is 
based on mutual self-sacrifice and love. 
There is, strictly speaking, no increase or 
diminution in anything or in any form. 
Both matter and spirit, from the combi- 
nation of which the whole outer exis- 
tence is manifested, are proved beyond 
any shadow of doubt to be utterly inde- 
structible. The one, i. e.y matter is the 
outcome of the other. In other words, 
the one reveals itself as many and is 
ever the same. 

(9) 

The why of the universe is only ex- 
plained fairly satisfactorily by the “Lila” 
theory. The outer world is an expression 
of the Divine will. It is in essence a 
Divine play and pastime. In the long 
run, it is found that nothing is gained or 
lost. He being the all-pervading life of 
the universe, is above rise and fall. In 
Him tfiere is no change. Those xyho ar^ 
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considered perfect beings have simply 
transcended the limitations of matter and 
overcome its seductive forces. In their 
inner self there has been no increase. 
It always serenely persists beyond good 
and evil. As in a vast ocean bubbles 
rise and fall, waves ebb and flow, waters 
rush forth in torrents, and yet it as a 

^ 

The Secret of Karma. 


certain gentleman has asked the 
following question; — “If it is 
certain that we reap the conse- 
quences of our own actions and that 
our ideas are good or bad according to 
our past actions, are we justified in 
saying that man has no control over his 
actions and that the will of God alone is 
supreme ? God can in no way interfere 
with the fruit of our actions: why, then, 
should we worship Him?” 

It is no doubt true that one reaps 
the consequences of his own actions and 
that his ideas, too, are moulded according 
to his actions. It is also true that it is 
the Divine will, guided by one’s innate 
disposition ( which is moulded according 
to one’s past actions ) that enables him 
to do a certain thing. Activity is impos- 
sible unless it is backed by the Divine 
presence, the Divine energy, the Divine 
consciousness, the Divine stimulation and 
the Divine guidance. It is in this sense 
that God is ultimately responsible for 
all our actions. It is also quite reasonable 
tp believe that God, though able “to do, 


whole remains unchanged, similarly, in 
the one Supreme Reality who is the Soul 
of our souls, there is never any ripple 
of change. Says Sri Kisna: “Know 
that to be indestructible by whom all 
this is pervaded. Nor can anyone 
work the destruction of that imperish- 
able One.” 

^ 


Jayadayal Goyandka. 

undo and re-do a thing” ( 
docs not enhance or diminish the fruit 
of one’s actions. But nevertheless it is 
very necessary to worship God. Before 
entering into a discussion of this problem 
it is essential to devote some thought 
to a number of subsidiary questions, viz., 
“What is Karma ( action ) ? In what 
manner is the fruit of actions enjoyed ? 
Whether man is free in the matter of 
enjoyment of the fruit of his actions ?” 
and so on. 

Hindu scriptures have divided 
Katfiia into three kinds: ( 1 ) Reserved 
(Sanchita), ( 2 ) fruit-bearing ( 
and ( 3 ) Current ( Kriyamana ). Det 
us now deal with each type separately. 

( 1 ) RESERVE STOCK 

Reserved actions are those that have 
been performed during innumerable lives 
in the past and have been lying undis- 
posed of. Whatever action one performs 
with his mind, speech or body is termed 
as ‘current’ so long as it is still going on, 
and is added to the reserved list 300n 
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as it IS finished. To take a homely 
illustration, a farmer has been cultivating 
his fields for a long time and storing the 
produce thereof in a barn. In this way 
his barn now contains large quantities of 
grain of various kinds stored up for a 
number of years successively. As soon 
as the harvest is ripe, a fresh stock of 
grain is added to the reserve stock. 
Now, in this example, cultivation is an 
action and the barn full of grain consti- 
tutes the reserve stock. Similarly, all 
actions that we are performing are Kriya- 
mana ( current ) so long as they are not 
complete, and are transferred to the 
reserve stock accumulated in the big 
store-house of the heart as soon as they 
are finished. Out of this huge stock of 
accumulated actions, consisting of virtu- 
ous as well as sinful deeds, a handful is 
taken out to serve one life-time and this 
handful of actions which has begun to 
bear fruit and which will be exhausted 
only on their fruit being enjo^^ed and not 
otherwise, is known as Prarabdha ( fruit- 
bearing actions ). In this way, so long 
as the reserve stock endures, a part of it 
continues to be taken out as Prarabdha 
for being enjoyed in one life-time. A 
Jlva knows no liberation so long as this 
stock of undisposed-of actions performed 
in a number of lives is not completely 
exhausted. These accumulated actions 
supply the impulse to perform further 
actions; the impulse is then translated 
into action; and the action, when per- 
formed, is transferred to the reserve 
stock and a portion of it is taken out as 
Prarabdha, In this way the stream of 
Karma is incessantly flowing and the 
Jtva is swept along with it. Our mental 
stuff is also moulded according to our 
accumulated actions; in other words, it is 


our accumulated actions, stored up in 
the heart, which induce us to perform 
similar actions again. The mainspring 
of all promptings for action, whether of 
a Sattwic, Rajasic or Tamasic nature, is 
our accumulated actions. Of course, it 
should be definitely understood that our 
accumulated actions simply prompt us 
to do a thing; they have no power to 
compel us to follow a certain course. 
Our present efforts, which are designated 
as Puni^drtha^ constitute the principal 
factor determining the course of our 
present actions. If the puru^artha is in 
consonance with our accumulated 
actions, it lends support to the impulses 
induced by the latter and gets them 
translated into action. If, on the other 
hand, it is of a conflicting nature, it 
succeeds in restraining the impulse. 
Suppose one who has the vestiges of 
evil actions stored up in his mind feels 
the impulse of thieving — misappropriat- 
ing others’ property. Now, if he is living 
in good surroundings and listens to the 
discourses of wise men and takes recourse 
to reflection also, the combined effect of 
all this would be that the bad impulse 
will receive a set-back and will soon die 
out. Similarly, the vestiges of virtuous 
actions stored up in one’s mind prompt 
him to practise charity and perform 
other virtuous actsTbut the unwholesome 
advice of his present associates, who are 
of an undesirable type, succeeds in 
curbing and eventually killing that 
noble impulse. The long and short of it 
is that one’s present efforts constitute 
the principal factor determining the 
course of his actions. The noble actions 
that we now perform as a result of asso- 
ciating with holy men and entertaining 
noble thoughts will create noble 
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impressions in the mind, which will 
throw the older impressions into the 
background, so that the latter will seldom 
manifest themselves in the form of 
impulses of a cognate nature. 

A former’s barn contains grain stored 
up for several years past and he adds the 
new crop also to the old stock. Now, if 
he wants to draw from this stock, he will 
naturally lay his hands upon that which 
has been added last of all; for the same 
would be ready available, having been 
heaped upon the previous stock. Even 
so the impulses for our present actions 
are supplied by the impressions left on 
our mind by our latest actions. The 
human mind is a repository of innumer- 
able ideas. Out of these one would 
recall only those ideas more frequently 
which occupy his mind for the most part 
at the present time. Suppose A is given 
to the service of holy men; but, having 
fallen in bad company, he begins to visit 
theatrical performances, so that he now 
mostly recalls the scenes of these per- 
formances. Man generally acts according 
to his impulses, unless he engages in 
pursuits of a contrary nature; the impressi- 
ons that are left on his mind by his 
actions are also of a similar nature and 
give rise to similar impulses, which in 
their turn lead to similar actions again. 
The man who frequently visits theatrical 
performances naturally recalls the scenes 
of those performances and feels inclined 
to enjoy them again and again. Having 
secured a company favourable to his 
inclinations, he visits the performance 
again, recalls its scenes later and feels 
inclined to repeat the experience and 
actually does so again. Repeating this 
process several times he eventually 
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gives up the noble pursuit of serving holy 
men and in course of time forgets all 
about it. This proves that the impressi- 
ons created on our mind by our present 
efforts in the direction of associating 
with holy men, listening to the discourses 
of wise men and entertaining noble 
thoughts, and so on, curb the impulses 
induced by our past actions and hence 
it is said that man is ordinarily free in 
the matter of gathering a new type of 
impressions ( ), modifying the old 

ones and multiplying or diminishing 
them. 

We owe some of our impulses to our 
Ptarahdha Karinas as well. Although 
it is very difficult to single out the 
impulses born of our Sanchita Karmas 
from those induced by our Prarabdha 
Karmas, it should ordinarily be borne in 
mind that the impluses or latent desires 
which induce us to perform a virtuous 
or sinful act are traceable to our Sanchita 
Karmas, while those which make for the 
enjoyment of pleasure or pain only are 
due to our Prarabdha Karmas. Pleasures 
and pains resulting from this latter type 
of impulses may either be mentally 
experienced by our subtle body (Suk^ma 
Sarlra ) or they may accrue to us as a 
direct result of our bodily actions. In 
any case, man has no control over the 
inclinations arising out of his Prarabdha 
Karmas. 

2. PRARABDHA KARMAS 

It has been pointed out above that 
a portion of our Sanchita Karmas, which 
are of a mixed type — virtuous as well as 
sinful, — is set apart as Prarabdha for 
being enjoyed in one Eife. The fruit 
of these Karmas is enjoyed in two ways: 
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( 1 ) through mental Vasanas and ( 2 ) 
through bodily actions. The pleasure or 
pain that we derive from the various 
thought-currents arising in our mind in 
dreams and on other occasions in our 
waking life constitutes what they call 
mental enjoyment. Suppose a merchant 
purchases some grain and builds hopes 
of buying a plot of land and constructing 
a house thereon provided he is able to 
make so much profit out of this transac- 
tion. He also pictures to his mind a 
number of hopeful factors and the very 
thought fills him with delight. The 
very next moment, however, the thought 
of prices going down and launching him 
into a loss makes him uneasy and chills 
his spirits. Our mind is constantly 
swayed by such ups and downs created 
by our own imagination, which make us 
happy or otherwise. Suppose one enjoys 
all amenities of life and there is no 
ostensible reason to make him unhappy, 
but worries of various kinds prey upon 
his mind and make his life miserable. 
People wonder why such a darling of 
fortune should appear so dejected and 
depressed. Likewise those who suffer 
from wants of various kinds and have 
every reason to feel unhappy are some- 
times seen as happy as anything, A ray 
of hope or the prospect of some future 
gain brightens for a moment the face of 
even one who is bewailing the death 
of his beloved son. This is another 
instance of mentally enjoying the fruit 
of one’s Pfarahdha. 

We also enjoy Prarahdka Karmas by 
coming across things and events which 
affect us agreeably or otherwise and thus 
cause pleasure or pain to us. This enjoy- 


ment of pleasure and pain as a result of 
Prarabdha Karmas comes into operation 
in three ways — and they are technically 
known as ( 1 ) Anichchhd Prarabdha 
{ Prarabdha enjoyed involuntarily ), ( 2 ) 
Parechchhd Prarabdha ( that enjoyed 
through others’ will and ( 3 ) Swechchha 
Prarabdha ( Prdrabdha enjoyed through 
one’s own will ). 

ANICHCHHA PRARABDHA 

Anichchha Prarabdha is that enjoy- 
ment of pleasure or pain which comes to 
us accidentally and of its own accord 
without any volition on our part. For 
instance, suppose one is going to a certain 
place and, while he is passing underneath 
a wall, the wall suddenly collapses and 
the man is buried under the debris; or 
he is struck by lightening on the way 
or a tree gets uprooted all of a sudden 
and fells him down along with it; or 
again, the roof of a house falls down and 
crushes him; or, while he is holding a 
loaded gun in his hands, the gun suddenly 
goes off and he is shot thereby. Similarly, 
on the other hand, he may stumble on a 
precious stone while going on a journey 
or may discover a treasure-trove while 
ploughing a field or meet with some 
other piece of good luck which neither 
he nor any one else sought for. These 
are some instances of Anichchha 
Prarabdha. 

PARECHCHA PRARABDHA 

Enjoyments and sufferings which we 
get through other’s will are classed under 
Parcchchha Prarabdha, One’s being 
assaulted by thieves and robbers while 
asleep or deliberately persecuted by any 
one else is an instance of the latter type, 
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whereas the thwarting: of one’s evil plans 
by some virtuous man, one’s being 
prevented by a friend or one’s doctor 
from taking unwholesome or prohibited 
food, getting money unsolicited from 
some one else—, these are instances of 
the former type. In this connection one 
thing should be clearly understood. 
Suppose some one inflicts an injury on 
another or commits a burglary in his 
house. In this case the injury that the 
latter receives or the theft that is com- 
mitted in his house is no doubt a result of 
his Prarahdha Karmas, but the man who 
has inflicted the injury or committed the 
theft has perpetrated a fresh action, the 
consequences of which he will have to 
suffer hereafter. For the medium of 
enjoying the fruits of one’s actions is not 
determined beforehand. If the medium 
or instrument is determined beforehand 
and if it is previously decided as to what 
particular person will commit theft in 
the house of such and such a man or 
inflict injury on the person of such and 
such a man, the person who commits the 
theft or inflicts the injury will escape all 
blame; for he has done so under the 
divine dispensation. Had this been so, 
why should it have been necessary for 
the Sastras to prescribe punishments for 
such deeds and why should there have 
been any provision for retribution ? 

Hence it will have to be admitted 
that the medium of enjoying the fruits of 
actions is not previously determined in 
all cases. An action which involves an 
injustice or has some selfish motive 
behind it, and which is characterized by 
attachment, is no doubt a fresh action. 
Of .course, if God wants to utilize the 
services of some one in particular for 
VI 
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disposing of a particular individual, He 
can do so in the same way as a ruler 
appoints a dutiful executioner to hang an 
assassin who has been sentenced to 
death. It may be that the man who is 
sent to the gallows killed the executioner 
ill a previous life or he has had no 
relation whatsoever with him and may 
only be performing a righteous act. 

SWFCHCHHA PRARABDHA 

Deriving pleasure from coition with 
one’s wife during the period prescribed 
for the same, begetting a son or having 
no issue, losing one’s child, taking pains 
and bearing hardships in prosecuting a 
righteous business, deriving profit from 
the same or incurring loss therein, or 
losing the profits once gained, — these 
constitute instances of Swrchchha 
Prarahdha. The urge that we feel for 
performing these actions emanates from 
our Prarahdha Karmas and the impulse 
is followed by action. Success or failure 
in our undertakings depends on the 
merits or demerits accruing from our 
past actions. 

It is no doubt very difficult to trace 
the causes of pleasures and pains that we 
experience as a result of our Prarahdha 
Karmas. Even by recourse to a minute 
analysis and reasoning of various kinds 
it is extremely difficult to say definitely 
what particular action performed in a 
previous life is responsible for a partic- 
ular pleasure or pain experienced by 
us now or whether a particular action 
committed in this very life has been 
transferred from the Sahehita to the 
Prarahdha list and has brought about 
this experience. 
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Suppose some one performs the 
Putre^ti sacrifice ( a sacrifice for obtain- 
ing a male issue ) or some other sacrifice 
for acquiring wealth and obtains a son 
or wealth immediately after the sacrifice 
is over. Now it is difficult to decide 
whether the sacrifice he has just per- 
formed or some other action performed 
by him in a previous life is responsible 
for his obtaining the son or wealth. It 
is just possible that he may have obtained 
the son or riches as a reward for some 
meritorious deed performed by him in a 
previous life and the fruit of the sacrifice 
now performed may accrue to him later 
on, or it may be that some defect in the 
performance of the sacrifice may have 
nullified its effect. Suppose a patient 
undergoes treatment for curing his 
ailment apd is cured. Here it is difficult 
to judge whether the cure has been 
brought about by the treatment or 
whether the period of Bho^a ( suffering ) 
being over, the cure has come of its own 
accord and it appears by coincidence 
that it has been brought about by the 
treatment.* Nevertheless it must be 
understood that, whatever may be the 
case, every event or experienc? affecting 
us agreeably or otherwise is a result of 
actions performed of our own free will. 
There are no hard and fast rules to 
determine whether the fruit of a particu- 
lar action will accrue immediately or at 
some future date. The whole thing 


# A malady results from a sinful act committed in a 
previous life as will as frera indiscretion in diet, etc. in this 
life. Adiscaso resulting from the latter cause is gent rally 
cured by treatment; but an ailment resulting from past actions 
cannet be cured so long as tho period of their enjoyment has 
not expired; but it is very difficult to dttermins ns to what 
particular malady is a result of past actions and which one has 
rcsulUd from indiscretion, llincc treatment should bo 
resorted to in every case. 


entirely lies in the hands of God, a fiva 
being altogether helpless in the matter. 
Those who commit sins in this life are 
found happy and prosperous with a 
number of sons and plenty of wealth 
and honour ( although many of them 
might be suffering from some mental 
worries and afflictions the magnitude of 
which cannot be imagined by us ), 
whereas those who lead a virtuous life 
are seen suffering from want ( though 
many of them might likewise be mentally 
happy ), which leads us to doubt whether 
there is any such thing as retribution in 
Divine dispensation. In such cases it 
should be understood that they will reap 
the fruit of their present actions in a 
future life and that they are at present 
enjoying what they earned in a pre- 
vious life. 

It is said that the fruit of an action 
which is very powerful accrues forthwith, 
while that of ordinary actions accrues 
rather late. But even this rule does not 
appear to hold good in every case; hence 
it must be said that we human beings 
cannot trace the cause of a particular 
pleasure or pain experienced by us of 
our own free will, on the strength of 
reasoning and logic. Besides God, who 
is the controller of the whole universe 
and has knowledge of the past, present 
and future, only Yogis who can focus 
their mind on their actions and their 
fruit can know something by grace of 
God through their Yogic powers. 

3. CURRENT ACTIONS 

Fresh actions, whether good or bad, 
that are performed of one’s own free will 
are known as Kriyamana or current 
actions. The principal factor determin- 
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ing our present actions is our Sahchita 
Karmas; in some cases one’s own 
Prarahdha or that of any one else, deter- 
mines the course of our actions. Man, 
though bound by Divine laws, is 
ordinarily free in performing fresh 
actions. It lies in his power to obey or 
not to obey the divine laws. That 
is why he has to reap the consequences 
of his actions. 

If some one says that the Divine 
will or his own Prarahdha is responsible 
for the good or bad actions that emanate 
from him, he is labouring under a 
delusion. The belief that God or 
Prarahdha is responsible for our actions 
is open to four principal objections, 
which cannot be admitted in the case of 
God who is free from faults ( ), 
desirelesss ( ), impartial ( ), 

compassionate, just and disinterested. 
They are as follows: — 

( 1 ) If it is God or Prarahdha that 
is responsible for our good or evil actions, 
scriptures containing injunctions and 
prohibitions become unnecessary. Those 
who disobey the injunctions of the 
^astras such as “Speak the truth” 
“Practise virtue” ( )—vide Taittiriya 
Upa?itsadl. xi. 1 — , “Be devoted to thy 
mother” ( ), “Be devoted to thy 

father” ( ), “Be devoted to thy 
preceptor” ( )—vtdc Taittifiya 
Upani^ad I. xi. 2. and “One should not 
drink wine” (‘gu f^V), “One should not 
violate the marriage-bed of another’s 
wife” who lead a licentious 

life and are steeped in sin can con- 
veniently say that they are doing so 
at the prompting of 'God, who is the 
controller of his Prdrahdho,, In this way 


God is exposed to the charge of demol- 
ishing the Sastras. 

{ 2 ) When it is God who impels us 
to perform all actions, why should we 
reap their consequences in the shape of 
pleasure and pain ? God Himself, who 
performs all actions, should accept the 
consequences thereof. Since He does 
not do so. He stands guilty of visiting 
His own faults on others. 

( 3 ) Such a belief detracts from the 
fairness and kindness of God, for no 
administrator of justice can ever compel 
us to commit sins again as a punishment 
for past sins. If He makes it obligatory 
on us to commit sins in this way, it would 
be unjust of Him to provide punishment 
for sinners. If it is God Himself who 
makes us commit sins — becomes instru- 
mental in the commission of sins — ,in the 
first instance, and then punishes us, He 
exposes Himself not only to the charge 
of injustice but to that of ruthlessness 
as well. 

( 'I ) If it is God Hini.self who makes 
it obligatory on a sinner to commit sins 
again, it leaves no scope for a Jiva to rid 
himself of sins. If sin follows sin and 
the process continues, a fiva will be 
compelled to wallow in sins for all time 
to come, which will lead in the first place 
to the fault known as Regressus ad 
infinitum and, secondly, will expose God 
to the charge of keeping the soul in the 
bondage of sins for ever. 

Hence it is not reasonable to believe 
that it is God who makes us perform 
virtuous or sinful acts. In any case He 
never urges us to commit sins. Of course, 
He has enjoined us to perform virtuous 
acts, although He has left it entirely 
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open to ns to obey His injunctions or to 
transgress them. A Government officer, 
for instance, is entrusted with the duty 
of protecting the person and property of 
the people of his jurisdiction according 
to the laws of the land; but he is free to 
turn his authority to good account or 
abuse it, although he is bound by laws 
and is also liable to be punished in the 
event of violating them. Similarly man 
is free to perform actions. 

God ordinarily always urges us to 
tread the path of righteousness and helps 
the J'lva to attain salvation. Constantly 
dwelling on the objects of worldly 
enjoyment is mainly responsible for our 
committing sins. This, again, gives rise 
to Kama ( desire ), which is an effect of 
the Rajas element and this Kama leads 
to other vices such as anger, etc., which 
lead the soul to perdition. The Lord 
says: — 

“Man, musing on the objects of sense, 
conceiveth an attachment to these; from 
attachment ariseth desire; from desire 
anger ( Krodha ) cometh forth. 

“From anger proceedeth delusion; 
from delusion, confused memory; from 
confused memory, the destruction of 
Reason ( B'liddhi ); from destruction of 
Reason he perishes.*” 

Thus it is proved that attachment 
born of constantly dwelling on objects 
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of sense, not God or our past actions 
is mainly responsible for sinful acts. 
Our actions are preceded by thoughts 
or impulses which conform to the 
impressions of our latest actions accumu- 
lated on the plate of our mind. Hence 
it is necessary to perform virtuous acts 
in order to avoid sins. By performing 
virtuous deeds we shall be gathering 
good impressions in our mind and 
entertain good ideas, and these latter will 
help us a good deal in performing 
virtuous actions and abstaining from 
evil deeds hereafter. That is why in 
reply to the following question of Arjuna 
the Lord asks him to kill the devil of 
desire, which is the root of sin and is 
born of the Rajas element which consists 
of attachment. The question of Arjuna 
runs as follows: — 

“But dragged on by what does a man 
commit sin, reluctantly indeed, O 
descendant of Vrsni, as it were by force 
constrained 1”* 

In reply to this question the Lord 
says: “It is desire, it is wrath, begotten 
by the quality of motion ( Rajas ), all- 
consuming, all-polluting; know thou this 
as the foe here on earth.f” 

Further on the Lord calls this desire 
an insatiable flame and points out that 
it clouds wisdom in the same way as 
smoke clouds a flame or as dust soils a 
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mirror or as the amnion wraps the 
embryo. This desire, He continues, 
resides in the senses, the mind, and the 
intellect, and the Lord enjoins Arjuna to 
slay this devil of desire, which cuts at 
the very root of knowledge and wisdom, 
by mastering the senses. Had the J'hva 
not been powerful enough to conquer 
desire, the Lord could not have urged 
Arjuna to do that. Hence our Kriyamana 
Karmas are purified by performing noble 
deeds and associating with noble men as 
enjoined by the Lord. It is our current 
actions that form the basis of our 
Sahehita and Prarahdha Karmas. Hence 
one should try to perform noble deeds in 
the present, as it is in the performance 
of these actions alone that he is free. 

CAN KARMAS BE EXHAUSTED 

without enjoyment ? 

Now it is necessary to understand 
whether all these three types of Karmas 
can be exhausted by enjoyment alone or 
if there is any 'other means also of de- 
stroying them ? Out of these, Prarahdha 
Karmas are exhausted by enjoyment 
alone. Just as the words of a reliable 
personage do not go in vain, even so 
Prarahdha Karmas cannot be exhausted 
without enjoyment. Enjoyment can be 
brought about without any desire, 
through others’ desire or through one’s 
own desire, as mentioned above, or it 
can be had recourse to even as an ex- 
piation for one’s evil deeds. Release 
can be obtained both through service and 
undergoing punishment. Our Sahehita 
and Kriyamana Karmas can be destroyed 
through virtuous acts like sacrifice, 
charity, askesis, service, etc. performed 
in a disinterested spirit, and through 
>vorship of Ood consisting of items such 


as control of breath ( Pranayama ), 
hearing ( ), reflection or intellection 

( ) and meditation ( ) including 
intercourse with holy men, Bhajan 
( remembrance of God ) and contempla- 
tion ( Dhyana ). These practices give 
rise to saving knowledge ( Jhdna ) 
through purity of heart, whereby the 
whole stock of Sahehita Karmas is burnt 
as a stack of hay.* And, having no 
selfish interest now, he can have no 
desire for any worldly object whatsoever 
nor does he retain any attachment for 
action or the ego-sense and hence he 
is incapable of performing interested 
actions. 

It is very easy to secure freedom 
from the bondage of meritorious deeds; 
they can be easily got rid of by being 
consecrated to God. Suppose a usurer 
has advanced some money on loan to 
some one and the latter owes the amount 
to him. The usurer can get nd of this 
sense of creditorship by mentally re- 
nouncing it. He is rid of this sense by 
merely waiving the claim in his mind; 
but the man who owes the amount can- 
not be freed from the liability by simply 
denying the obligation. Similarly, we 
cannot escape the consequences of our 
sins by simply pleading unwillingness 
to suffer the same. In order to get rid 
of those sins we have either to reap the 
consequences or perform disinterested 
actions or disinterested worship, etc. 

Sins and virtuous acts performed by 
the same individual are not mutually 

( Oilo. IV. 87) 
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accounted for. The former are not set 
aside by the latter, nor the latter by the 
former; they have to be enjoyed severally. 
Suppose A owed some money to B and 
did not repay it. One day, therefore, B 
out of anger gave two lathi blows to A. 
Thereupon A lodged a complaint against 
B before the Magistrate. B in defence 
confessed that he had no doubt dealt A 
a couple of blows, but added that A 
owed him one thousand rupees and de- 
manded that a suitable amount might 
be deducted from the said sum in re- 
compense for the crime and the com- 
plainant made to pay the balance. The 
Magistrate laughed at this rej^ly and said 
that he should file a civil suit separately 
for recovery of the debt and, if he failed 
to realize the amount, he should have him 
sent to jail in default; but he must take 
the consequences of taking the law in 
his own hands and cudgelling the com- 
plainant. Even so we have to reap the 
consequences of our sinful and virtuous 
acts separately. Meritorious acts per- 
formed with some desire are not taken 
account of while dealing with sins and 
vice vena. 

WHO AWARDS THE FRUIT 
OF OUR ACTIONS ? 

Some people believe that our virtuous 
and sinful deeds bring their own results 
according to their respective merits, and 
that there is no controlling agency like 
God nor is there any need of God. This, 
however, is an erroneous belief. Such a 
belief presents numerous difficulties and 
is not corroborated by reason. Without 
a controlling agency to distinguish 
between good and evil actions and 
award the fruit thereof accordingly, 
enjoyment of the fruit of actions is not 


possible. For the actions themselves, 
inconscient as they are, cannot be be- 
lieved to have the controlling power; 
they are mere causes. As regards the 
sinner himself, he would not be prepared 
to suffer the painful consequences of his 
sinful deeds of his own accord; this is 
admitted on all hands and is a well- 
known fact. Suppose some one commits 
a burglary or dacoity. Now the crime of 
theft or dacoity, being inconscient, can- 
not provide punishment for the criminal, 
whereas the criminal himself does not 
court punishment. That is why some 
ruler or administrator is required to 
award punishments. Even so a controll- 
ing or regulating agency in the person of 
God is required for regulating, differ- 
entiating and awarding the fruit of 
actions. This should not lead one to 
think that there is affinity between a 
king and God. A king who neither 
resides in the hearts of all nor is dis- 
interested and is not free from selfishness 
nor from error can even give a wrong 
decision under the influence of error, 
partiality, ignorance or selfishness. God, 
however, who is impartial, benevolent, 
disinterested, compassionate and just, 
and who is the inner controller of all, is 
not open to error. Whereas a king 
administers justice from a selfish motive, 
God does so out of mercy and with the 
motive of doing good to the Jivas. It 
may be asked here as to why God takes 
all this trouble if he has no selfish interest 
to serve. Our reply to this is that God 
does not find this work irksome or boring. 
Just as a benevolent person settles others’ 
disputes in an impartial way without 
seeking honour, praise or respect and 
thus compels the admiration of all, even 
so God dispenses justice to all the Jivas 
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for their good and in an unselfish way 
due to His benevolent nature. 

If God is not recognized as a controll- 
ing agency, the enjoyment of fruits of 
actions would not be possible. One 
more argument is worth considering in 
this connection. Suppose one has per- 
petrated such horrible sins as entitle him 
to be born as a dog in the next life. His 
actions, which are inconscient, cannot 
take him to the womb of a bitch, ( for 
conveyances such as a chariot, a motor- 
car and so on, which are Inconscient, 
cannot carry the rider to his destination 
of their own accord without the guidance 
of an intelligent driver ) and the sinner 
himself would not like to have himself 
transferred to the womb of a dog for 
reaping the fruit of his sins. He cannot 
do so even if he wishes to, for he does not 
possess the requisite means. We cannot 
take ourselves to an unknown destination 
even in our conscious state; under such 
circumstances, it is altogether impossible 
to shift from one species to another with- 
out discriminating intelligence. 

If it is urged that the veil shrouding 
our wisdom is lifted at that time, even 
that does not stand to reason; for at the 
time of death one generally finds himself 
in a bewildered state owing to excess of 
pain and infatuation. His condition is 
quite unlike that of a Yog'i or an enligh- 
tened man. With ordinary worldly 
knowledge it is neither possible for an 
individual to enter a particular womb 
nor would any one like to do so, as life in 
the uterus is very miserable. Thus it is 
proved that a controlling authority, who 
is at the same time the Lord of this 
universe, is required for providing enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of actions according to 
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their respective merits. And such a 
controlling authority in the person of 
God surely exists. 

WHY IS IT NECESSARY TO 
REMEMBER GOD ? 

Now, supposing that God invariably 
awards the fruit of our actions according 
as they are good or bad, and if He cannot 
reduce or enhance it, why should we 
remember Him ? Let us now consider 
this question. In the first place, remem- 
brance of God is a principal item of 
worship ( Upasana ) is a very noble act 
and a royal road to spiritual advancement; 
nay, it tops all spiritual practices. By 
practising this we feel the urge for it 
more and more and the result is that we 
actually remember God more and more, 
so that our mind gets purified and the 
supreme light of divine wisdom begins 
to be reflected thereon. This fire of 
wisdom burns away the stock of Sahehita 
Karinas and thus destroys the seed of 
rebirth. That is why worship of God is 
supremely necessary. 

The next reason why we should 
worship God is that this constitutes the 
paramount duty of our life. People serve 
their parents as a matter of duty. 
Naturally, therefore, it is our foremost 
and paramount duty to remember Him 
who is the supreme P'ather of all parents, 
who is extremely benevolent, who has 
afforded us all sorts of facilities, who 
constantly showers His motiveless 
blessings on us, whose commandments 
and injunctions are conducive of our 
lasting good, who is the beacon-light of 
our life, who acts as a guide to those who 
have lost their vision and is the support 
of the drowning and the pole-star for the 
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crew who have lost their way in this vast 
ocean of Samsara. 

It is sheer ungratefulness on our 
part not to remember God. When we 
cannot repay the obligations of even our 
parents and teachers, much less can we 
repay the obligations of God, who is our 
best friend. Such being the case, it is 
sheer ungratefulness — the meanest of 
all mean acts — to forget Him. 

God can do anything and everything. 
He is able to do, undo and re-do a thing 
( ), but He does not do so; 

He respects His own laws and we should 
surely not make use of His remembrance 
for the condonation of our sins and for 
having our good actions rewarded. Sins 
are destroyed as a matter of course as 
a result of remembering Him, just as 
darkness disappears even before sunrise. 
Saint Kabir has said: — 

“Our sins are destroyed the moment 
we remember the Divine Name, just as 


a spark of fire is enough to burn away a 
whole stack of old hay.”* 

But a worshipper of God should not 
expect that His remembrance will 
destroy his sins. One who understands 
the true nature of God does not make 
use of His remembrance for the destruc- 
tion of his sins. One who knows that 
the remembrance of God cuts at the root 
of transmigration ( Samsara ) itself, 
which is a mere illusion, can never 
utilize it for averting trifling worldly 
troubles. If he does so, he surely 
commits a great blunder. It is something 
quite undignified like requesting a royal 
friend to exempt one from a duty of Rs. 
10/- only. Hence remembrance of God 
should not be utilized for any worldly 
object whatsoever, but it should be 
practised at all times as a duty. For 
remembrance of God is conducive of good 
and good alone in every case. 


- — 


Love of Self. 

Verily, not that we should love creatures, are creatures dear, but 
that we should love the Self, creatures are dear. 

Verily, not that we should love the world, is the world dear, but, 
that we should love the Self, the world is dear. 

Verily, Maitreyi, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be borne in 
mind, to be eagerly meditated upon. Verily, by seeing, hearing, thinking of 
knowing the Self, all the universe is known. 

Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad IL iv, 5 





Truth and Vedantat 


ruth has a very deep well and it 
cannot be seen without diving very 
deep. It is apparently a polyhe- 
dron. It indeed cannot be a poly- 
hedron if we can get whatever values 
we persistently seek to obtain from 
Nature. Leibnitz, for example, was 
individualistic and optimistic and like 
modern pragmatists got what values he 
sought as such. Schopenhauer was monas- 
tic and pessimistic and he also got what 
values he sought. 

Has not every philosopher found it 
most difficult to define truth and reality P 
Agreement of the thought with the object 
is our definition of truth. Systematic 
coherence is another. “What is useful is 
true” is a third. “What gives power” 
isafourth. “What emotionally satisfies” 
is a fifth. “That of which a negative is 
inconceivable” is a sixth. But there is 
hardly anything which is inconceivable 1 

May it not be that the One Reality, 
the One Truth, puts on merely a garb of 
unreality— a garb of untruth, i. e., of 
Muya— of its opposite P For example, 
Croton, when potentized, cures Eczema, 
but in its gross form it produces Eczema. 
Similarly, other drugs in their subtle 
transforms cure the very diseases which 
their gross forms can produce. 

We know for certain as little about 
the central truth of God as we know about 
the nucleus of the Sun. That central 
truth ought to reconcile all other truths 
which must be to it as the vapour- layers 
in the Sun are to the nucleus at the 
centre. Truly there are layers upon 
layers. We first take individuals to 
be realities. Then comes in science and 
says, these individuals are made up 
of atoms and the atoms are the 
realities. Then the progress of science 
18 
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shows the atoms themselves to be made 
up of sub-atoms, and it becomes prob- 
able that the hypothetical Ether is at 
the bottom of them. From the Gross to 
the Subtle we have proceeded so far. 
The Sankhya said the Ether itself was 
due to a tanmatra which waB due to I- 
nesB— that which gives all individuality— 
and the I-ness itself was due to an archi- 
tectonic principle which itself was due 
to the three Gun as— Radiance, Dynamis 
and Inertia of the Anadi Prakrtit itself 
blind without the Purma, the Spirit. Finally 
the Sankhya meditation showed Prakrti 
itself to be Avidyu, in the disappearance 
of which there remained nothing but 
the Spirit. If my vapour-layer— my 
disappeared, I would come to 
the same conclusion. 

Remove the gravitation pull of the 
Sun and the planets fly off at a tangent 
into space. That pull is invisible, but 
is it not real P The intelligence which 
has discovered it is invisible, but is it not 
also real P The ideal of every individual, 
of every Nation is invisible; but is not 
that also real P Thus we find the visible 
leads to the invisible and there are 
degrees even of invisibility, as there are 
in the vapour- layers of the Sun. When 
we look at the Sun, we look merely at 
its photosphere. 

The spectroscope shows there is an 
element in the corona of the Sun, which 
is not to be found anywhere else in the 
universe. This element, the coronium, may 
distinguish our Sun from the planets and 
there may be similarly other differentia 
between our Sun and the millions of other 
Suns, between our Universe and other 
universes. These secondary truths differ, 
but there must be a central Reality and 
a central Truth, the Nucleus of all the 
universes. That is God,. 
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Vedanta has its uses. Wonld any- 
thing else have sufficed to console Guru 
Naaiak, for example) when he saw the 
horrors of war P Can anything else give 
a reason for not only forgiving but for 
loving even our enemies and for the 
greatest catholicity, the greatest tolera- 
tion, the greatest patience, the greatest 
cheerfulness, the greatest peace of mind, the 


greatest hope, the greatest selflessness P 
Can anything else be our prop when every 
other philosophy fails to give satisfaction? 
Moreover, do not all the philosophies of 
the world and all the secondary truths 
find themselves in, as it were, an over- 
shadowing spacious tent when they come 
to Vedanta P There is room for them all- 
room even for the sceptic and the agnostic. 


Vedantic fourth Prasthana and the final Gita. 


B ust as there are four members of 
the Lord’s Vyuha ( manifestation ), 
four Vedas, four states of con- 
sciousness, four forms of sound, 
f our Varnas and A^ramas, Vedanta also has 
four Prasthanas ( Bases ). The first is the 
Upanisad, which chiefly aims at the eluci- 
dation of the Snt ( substratum ) aspect of 
Brahma] the second is the Brahma-Sutras, 
which deals specially with the Chit 
( wisdom ) aspect; the third is the Bhagaxad- 
gitd, which concerns mostly with the Ananda 
or realization asxJect and in the end 
declares (Self-surrender) or 

Surrender to the Lord as the highest and 
the last step. But it stops there and is 
silent about the way and means of such 
surrender ( sTr'n ). 

It is stated in the Bhdgavata Pnrdnat 
SkandhaT, Chapter V that 6rl Vyasa after 
arranging the Vedas compiled the Malta- 
bhdrata to elucidate their meaning to 
ordinary people. But still he was not 
satisfied and thought that he had not 
realized his Atmd ( V. 30 ). For this he 
became morose, when ^riNarada appeared 
before him and to him he explained his 
difficulty and enquired about the cause. 
Narada replied that Jiiuna may destroy 
Karma and Mayd^ but it is quite inadequate 
for the attainment of the Lord, if devoid 
of Bhakti ( devotion ), and likewise even 
unselfish actions are of no use if not 
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surrendered to Him ( ibid. V. 12 ). He then 
advised Vyasa to compose the Bhdgavata 
Pttrdna to remove his great wantby reciting 
therein the Lord’s doings and extolling the 
path of His devotion. Accordingly that 
Purdna was compiled. Vyasa first sent his 
son ^ri Jsukadeva to king Janaka for 
learning J«a«a, but, finding it insufficient, 
taught him the fourth Prasthana^ the 
Bhdgavata Purdija, which he later on recited 
to King Pariksit. In the second chapter 
of the Bhdgavata Parana -Mdhdtmya it is Stated 
that ^rl Narada tried to rouse Jfluna and 
Vairdgya from stupor in which he found 
them, by discourse of Veda, Vedanta and Gitd, 
but failed. This made him highly deject- 
ed. Whereupon he heard a sound from 
AUdUi to the effect that to achieve his object 
he must perform right action which he 
would learn from a saint. Sanakadi i^sis 
were then seen by him and to them 
Narada expressed his trouble and wanted 
to know the meaning of the Akasic Sound. 

The Rsis explained to him that right 
action means meditation and practice of 
the teachings of the Bhdgavata Purdija, 
because Jndna and Vairdgya, even when 
wedded with devotion, are effective only 
when the latter is permeated with 
(pure love), which must be made popular 
( ibid. 63 ). This can only be supplied by 
the Bhdgavata Purdtj^a. They reminded him 
further that Vyasa, the knower of Vedat 
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and Vedanta and author of the Gitd, when 
he failed to obtain real peace, compiled 
the Bhdgavata Purdj^a, which supplied his 
deficiency and gave him satisfaction. 

Thus the Bhdgavata Purdna is the fourth 
and last Prasthdna of Vedanta, which especi- 
ally in its 10th Skandha deals with the last 
and the highest aspect of Veddnta and Brahma, 
which is (flavour of pure divine love). 
This ( flavour ) is above Ananda. In the 
latter the sense of enjoyment persists, but 
in the former there is utter renunciation 
or surrender of the very self and thus the 
lover or the enjoyer is completely absorbed 
in the enjoyed or the beloved. It is 
said: H:' ( He is or flavour ). In 

the following passage of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upani^ad this is thus hinted at:— 

which means — 
“That is dearer than son, dearer than 
wealth and dearer than all other dear 
things,” 

This (tasting the divine flavour) 

is obtained by selfless and pure divine 
love as a result of complete and 

undivided devotion to the Lord. This 
path is indeed the hardest, which can 
hardly be understood by any amount of 
intellectual teaching or learning called 
Jfldna, however high, but only by ponder- 
ing over the example of the life of the 
devotee of this path. For this reason 
devoted and advanced souls or i^sis were 
made to take birth in Vraja as Gopisat 
the time of the advent of the Lord. They 
by their noble and unprecedented self- 
sacrificing devotion and Prema ( Divine 
Love ) showed the path for enlightenment 
of mankind as depicted in the tenth 
Skandha of the Bhdgavata Purdna. The sacred 
Rasa union of Brindaban was really the 
initiation of the Gopis by the Lord into 
Premayoga, which brings about the uni- 
fication of the human soul with the 
Supreme Soul, of which the former is an 
inseparable part. On that occasion when 
He disappeared, the Gopis so completely 


merged their selves with their mind into 
Him as their Inner Self by means of 
intense love that they forgot themselves 
and thereafter talked and acted like Him 
( ibid. XXX. 43 ). In this path Viraha or 
separation plays a great part, inasmuch 
as it intensifies love and makes it all the 
purer. Lord Gouranga of Nadia also ex'- 
omplified this divine love by his noble 
life and teachings. He rightly said that 
where the Gltd ends, the Bhdgavata Purdna 
commences. 

This path of love requires from its 
votary complete effacement of personality 
and surrender of self to the Lord within in 
His Rasa aspect by awakening within him 
the sacred ( Divine unifying 

Prema). The uniqueness of this path lies 
in the fact that, inasmuch as the union is 
effected through devotion and love, the 
sense of unselfish service with which it 
starts inheres throughout. Hence the 
Gopis called themselves voluntary 
servants. For the Gopis the Lord 
was the Supreme Self and not a human 
being. 

This path of pure love and devotion 
was explained by the Lord to ^rl 
Uddhava a little before his final exit from 
this world, as has been described in the 
eleventh Skandha of the Bhdgavata Purdna, This 
teaching of the Lord is the final Bhagavad- 
gltd, in which jHdna has been wedded to 
Bhakt i a,nd pure love and the Gopis have 
been called as the best examplars thereof. 
It is stated therein that the Lord cannot 
be reached by JHdna ( Sdnkhya ) or Yoga or 
such other means, but only through devo- 
tion ( XI. xiv. 30). The world is 

not shunned by the followers of this path 
as evil but is considered as a manifesta- 
tion of the Lord. The highest form of 
devotion for a devotee is to realize him- 
self as a divine unit at one with the 
Universal Soul and this Divine Unit 
within reflected in, or identical with, the 
entire lives of the outer universe and they 
in turn inherent in the Divinity within, 

( ibid. XI. ii. 45 ) 



The Background of the Badarayana-Sutras. 

By Umesha Mishra, M. A,, D. Litt, Kavyatirtha. 


B rom our studies of the Badarayai^a- 
Sutras, on the lines of Sankara, it 
appears that the Sutras are not 
an independent production of the 
author. These are entirely based on such 
Mantras of the Upanisads as are help- 
ful to the strengthening of the Yedantio 
position of thought, as interpreted by 
Sankara, according to -which Brahma is 
the only absolute reality. The author 
appears to have taken the Mantras 
mainly from the Taittinya, the Chhdndogya 
and the Brhaddranyaka Upanisads. Other 
Upanisads, such as Kdthaka, Munda, Kamltdki, 
Praina, and Swetdivafara also have been 
very often utilized. 

Orthodox scholars in India believe, 
and rightly believe, in the gradual decay of 
Indian thought in every resi^eot. Subseq- 
uently it was found necessary to have 
the separate systematization of philo- 
sophical thoughts. This led to the compo- 
sition of the Sutra literature. The liter- 
ature, which may be correctly designated 
as Yedanta, the end of the Yedas, 
and which consists of the Aranyakas, 
the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, 
formed the basis of this Sutra literature. 
Accordingly, almost all the later schools 
of orthodox thought took the funda- 
mental material from the old Yedanta 
literature and developed their own 
individuality with the help of their own 
homogeneous reasonings. In other words, 
although almost all of them unhesitat- 
ingly accepted the supremacy of the so- 
called authority, yet they mainly owe 
their existence to sound reasonings 
guided by the infallible experiences of 
the seers of the past. It appears that, 
according to these schools, authority 
( namely, the ^rutis ), which itself is 
nothing but the true record of the 
m9)ture experiences of the great thinkers 


of the past, is only of secondary impor- 
tance, while prominence is given to reason. 

But the nature of the Bddardya^a* 
Sutras seems to be quite different. These 
Sutras form the basis of the modern 
Yedanta literature. All the Sutras are 
entirely based on the ^rutis themselves. 
In fact, the Sutras are a brief and 
concise summary of the ^rutis. There is 
perhaps not a single aphorism the source 
of which cannot be traced to a Sruti. In 
other words, the Budardyana-Sfdras, being 
the true and faithful summary of the 
^rutis, representing the old Yedanta, 
rightly deserves the name of ‘Yedanta- 
Sutras’. 

Before a few illustrations, from the 
Sutras, are taken to verify the statements 
made above, it seems necessary to point 
out that the only object of knowledge 
( prameya ), according to the modern 
Yedanta, as interpreted by Sankara, is 
Brahma. Hence all the efforts made in 
the Veddnta-Sutras are directed towards an 
exposition of Brahma, directly or indirect- 
ly, which alone justifies the title of 
Brahma-Sntras given to the Veddnta-Sutras, 
Now, as true knowledge of Brahma can 
be had through its uddeia, lak^ana and 
pariksd, the author has arranged the Sutras 
in the same order and with the same 
aim in view. But, before entering into 
the study of the Veddnta-Sutras, it is 
necessary for the enquirer to undergo a 
sort of training which alone would make 
him qualified for the higher training in 
Yedanta philosophy. 

Having all these facts in mind, 
Badarayana composed the Veddnta-Smras. 
A few illustrations from the Sfitras 
would make the statements made above 
quite clear;— 
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Tlie first aphorism is 
Now, this can be split up into «rw, •m: 
and The first word shows that 

the enquirer after the truth contained in 
the Vedanta, as taught in these Sutras, 
has finished his preliminary training after 
which alone he is qualified for higher 
training in the subject. This justifies 
the use of the second word This 

being done, the udJc’ui of the real object 
of knowledge, namely, Brahma, is made. 
This finishes the first aphorism. Now, 
here it is found that for the first aphor- 
ism the author has utilized the Sik^d- 
dhydya and the Brahma-Valll of the Taittirlya 
Upanisad. 

After tuldeia comes definition {laksana). 
This is done in the next shtra Tr?T:* 

which is evidently based on the Bhrgu- 
Valli of the Taittirlya. In this way Badara- 
yana utilizes the whole of the Taittirlya 
for his first two aphorisms. 

Then begins the verification ( panksd ). 
The statements made above will have to 
be examined and verified from all possible 
angles of vision. This is the most impor- 
tant part of the study of any problem in 
the Indian thought. Without this no one 
can be fully conversant with the real 
position of any school of thought. In so 
doing, the expounder of the school has to 
examine his own position in the light of 
all the possible objections which may be 
adduced against the viewpoint of the 
expounder. This has been done by Badara- 
yana in the remaining aphorisms. 
Now, the very third aphorism 
is adduced as a further support of the 
second aphorism. This is based on the 
BrnaddranyakalX. iv. 10. 

But, before proceeding to examine the 
arguments for and against in full detail, 
Badarayana wants to put forth his own 
viewpoint in brief, and this has been 
done in the fourth aphorism In 

this aphorism the author has shown the 
synthesis of the entire Vedanta— the last 
portion of the Vedas-whioh aims, and 


rightly aims, at pointing out that the only 
aim of the ^rutis, namely, the oldVedanta, 
is the true exposition of the Vedantio 
Brahma. It goes without saying, therefore, 
that, according to the orthodox Indian 
scholar, the Sankara school alone repre- 
sents the true Vedic viewpoint. 

Then the author proceeds with the 
critical verification of his position. For 
this the author picks up at random the 
various objects of the empirical world 
which have been mentioned in the ^rutis 
and which appear to possess some sort of 
independent existence. He examines the 
nature of each and all and shows that 
these objects do not refer to anything 
except Brahma. For instance, the terms 
Akaia in (/. ». 22.), Prdt^a in 

iTinfr’: ( /. i. 23 ), and ( /. *. 28 ), 

Atiu in ( /, a. g ), Vaiiwdnara in 

( I . a 24), and so on, 
stand for Brahma and Brahma alone. Again, 
if we take each and every Adhikarai^a, we 
shall see how efforts have been made to re- 
fute every objection against the Advaita- 
vada of Sankara. These Adhikaranas 
also are notin any particular order. No 
serious consideration has been given to 
the arrangement of these Adhikaranas. It 
appears that the author was, as if, sitting 
at ease and the various possible objections 
came to his mind at random and he tried 
to refute those objections from his own 
point of view. Thus, there does not exist 
any logical connection of whatsoever 
kind between any two Adhikaranas. As 
for example, there is no relation of any 
kind between the and the 

and or again, 

and and so on. It is, 

therefore, that there is no order of any 
kind in the use of any Upanisad. As for 
instance, the author has utilized the 
Taittirlya Upani^ad for the first two 
Adhikaranas, while for the third he goes 
to the Brhaddranyaka. Again, for the fifth 
he depends upon the Chhandogya, but for the 
sixth he takes the help of the Taittirlya 
again. From Adhikarai^a VII to X the author 
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is indebted to tbe various ^rutis of the 
Chhandogya, but for the eleventh he goes to 
the Kausitaki. Again, even while utilizing 
one particular Upanisad, the author does 
not keep any order. As for instance, in 
utilizing the ^rutis of the Chhandogya, it is 
found that the author used Adhyuya VI 
for the fifth Adhikarana but Adhydya I for 
the seventh to the ninth Adhikarauas. 
Similarly, in other Adhikaranas no order 
of any kind is maintained in the use of 
the Mantras of any Upanisad or Aranyaka, etc. 

All these things show that the author 
had only one idea before him, namely, 
the exposition of the true nature of Brahma-, 
and in order to maintain his position he 
took help of the various ^rutis from 


several XJpanisads, Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas. In doing so, he entirely 
depended upon his memory and, there- 
fore, could not keep any order in any case. 
Or it may be said that the pupils of the 
author came forward with their different 
doubts from time to time, which the Guru 
removed from the Vedantic point of view, 
but included those doubts in his work in 
the form of possible objections. As the 
pupils had their doubts not in any order, 
the author also did not observe any order 
in the exposition of his viewpoint. The 
only point which the author had to keep 
in his mind is that there is complete 
harmony between the ^rutis and the 
aphorisms. 


■•a©-' 


Salvation. 

Were a man’s heart so fixed on God as on the world of outward things, 
who would not then be freed from bondage P 

For mind is said to be of two kinds, pure and impure— impure when united 
with desire, pure when free from desire. 

When the mind has been made steadfast, alert, and undistracted, and a 
man attains that state in which the promptings of unruly fancies exist for him 
no more,— that is the highest stage. 

The mind’s undisciplined movements must be checked within the heart till 
they have come to an end. That call I true wisdom and salvation. The rest 
is mere book learning and prolixity. 

The happiness of a mind, by inward concentration washed clean from its 
defilement, a mind that has been brought to rest within the Self, --that happiness 
cannot be pictured forth in words. By inward sense alone it is realized by 
each one for himself. 

Water in the midst of water, fire in fire, sky in the sky— no man can dis- 
tinguish them. Thus he whose unchastened thoughts and feelings have vanished 
merges his soul in God and so finds freedom. 

The mimd alone is the cause of men’s bondage or salvation. When it is 
attached to outward things it tends to bandage, but a mind freed from the 
power of outward things is, we are taught, salvation. 

( Maitrayana Upanishad VI. 34. ) 



Para and Apara Bhakti. 

{ Primary and Secondary Devotion ) 

By Jadunath Sinha, M, h„ Ph, D. 


arada defines Bhakti as tlie most 
intense love for God.i- It is of 
the nature of love ( Prema ) which 
reaches its acme of perfection 
( Parama ). Bhakti iS of the nature of Avirta 
(nectar or immortality ). 2 Love for God 
is as sweet as nectar, by tasting which 
one becomes immortal. One who has 
devotion (Samsthd) for God becomes 
immortal. 8 One who lives, moves, and 
has his being in God ( tatsawstha ) becomes 
immortal.'* The nature of love for God 
cannot be described in words. It is 
ineffable. It is as indescribable as the 
taste of a dumb person.*' 

handily a defines Para Bhakti or pri- 
mary devotion as attachment to God. 7 
This definition may be interpreted in 
another way. Bhakti is the most intense 
attachment {Pard Anurakti) or love for 
God. This definition is the same as that 
of Narada. 

The Narada -pdfichardtra defines Bhakti aS 
‘r . alization of G od alone as ‘mine’ , accom- 
panied by deep love for Him without 
attachment to any other object in the 
world’. It is undivided love for God, 

1 ‘?tr I’ ( Narada- S((iras ) 

2 I’ 


in which He alone is felt as ‘mine’. It 
is not an abstract impersonal sentiment 
for an ideal. It is a living, concrete, 
personal emotion of love for the Supreme 
Person ( Purusotfama ). In later devotional 
literature a distinction is drawn 
between Bhakti and Prema. Bhakti is spon- 
taneous attachment for God, the desired 
object, in which one is entirely poBsessed 
by Him, and is absorbed in Him.** Prema 
is the crowning consummation of Bhakti. 
It is the most concentrated love for God, 
which is full of the most intense attach- 
ment and purifies the heart completely .to 
Love of God is the completion and per- 
fection of devotion. 

The Bhdgavata describes three kinds 
of devotion or Bhakti. If a person is 
actuated by malevolence, arrogance, 
jealousy or anger in showing devotion 
towards God, his devotion is Tdmasa, since 
Tama.s, (inertia) predominates in his 
character.il If a person, actuated by the 
desire for fame, wealth, or any other 
object of enjoyment worships the images 
of God, his devotion is Rdjam, since Rajas 
( energy ) predominates in his character. 12 

If a person is actuated by the desire to 
do duty for the sake of duty, or to burn 
up the roots oi Karma ( latent desires), or 
to please God, in showing devotion 



3 Sandilya- Sutras S. 

i Svai)uefcvara’s Comaieiitury on the above. 

5 I’ ( NaradaSulras 51. ) 

7 I ? ( Sandilya- Sutras 2. ) 

g <3i^;qiWctT I 

( Narada- Panctiaratra. ^ 


<TJllf5H^Tl%5TI II ’ 


( Bhaktirasamritasiudhu ) 

*n5r: 11’ 


11. JihagavatalU. x^ix. 8. 

12. lliiagavata, Til. xxix. 3 


( lihaktiraBamriti’.sindhu ) 
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towards God, his devotion is Sattvic, since 
Sattva ( purity ) predominates in his 
oharacter.is These three kinds of devo- 
tion are secondary. They are actuated 
toy natural inclinations. But the highest 
kind of devotion is absolutely unmotived 
( Ahaituki ) and unmediated ( Avyavahifd ) 
devotion towards the Supreme Person. w 
That is the highest religion of man which 
gives rise to unmotived and uninterrupt- 
ed devotion to God, which fills the soul 
with toliSB.lf* This is primary deyotion 
( Pard Bhakti ). It is Nirgtwd Bhakti or devo- 
tion free from the qualities of Sattva, Rajas, 
and Tamas. It is the spontaneous uninter- 
rupted inclination of the mind towards 
God, the inner soul of all beings, which 
wells out as soon as one hears of the 
qualities of God.iB One who has this kind 
of supreme devotion does not care for 
anything but the service of God. He does 
not accept the highest gifts of living near 
God (Sdlokya), supernatural powers of 
God ( )» approaching God ( Sdmipya ), 

equality with God ( Sdrnpya ), and union 
with God ( Sdyujya ), even if they are 
offered to Him.i' He does not crave even 
absolute independence of the Soul,i« 
or absolute liberation ( Nirvd\ia~Mukti ).!•' 
One who adores God with unflinching 
devotion does not crave anything but 
the blessed feet of the Ijord .20 His is the 
highest kind of devotion ( Para Bhakti ). 

The Gitd speaks of four classes of dev- 
otees: (1) the distressed (Arta), who 
seek deliverance from distress; ( 2 ) the 
inquisitive ( JijHdsu ), who seek the know- 
ledge of God; ( 3 ) the selfish ( Arthdrthi ), 
who seek objects of enjoyment; and ( 4 ) 
the wise (JHdm), who have unmotived 


13. Bhagavaia III. xxix. 1 ), 

14. m I’ 

( Ibid. III. >ris. 12. ) 

13. Ibid. I. ii. G. 

16. Ibid, 111. xxix. 11. 

17. iitd. Ill, xxix. 13. 

18. /Mrf. XI. XX. 84. 

19. Ibid. XI. xiv. 14. 

20. 

Ibid. IV. rxiv. 65. 


love for God. 2 i The devotion of the 
distressed, the inquisitive, and the selfish 
Is secondary ( Gauni ), since it has ulterior 
objects in view. But the devotion of the 
wise devotee is unmotived, selfless, and 
primary ( Mukhyd ).22 ]g;e has undivided 
and whole-hearted devotion to God 
( Ehabhakti ).. He is eternally united with 
Him i Nityayukta ). God is the dearest to 
him, and he is the dearest to God .23 His 
love of God is not blind but enlightened 
toy intuition. It is akin to Spinoza’s 
“intellectual love of God.” 

^andilya also speaks of primary 
devotion and secondary devotion. Pri- 
mary devotion is single-minded, whole- 
hearted devotion to God {.ekdntabhdva).^^ 
It is supreme devotion. 26 The Gitd also 
teaches that the devotee undoubtedly 
euters into God by means of supreme 
devotion {Para Bhakti) towards Him.2G 
Worship of God with devotion is secon- 
dary devotion. It is the cause of Primary 
devotion. 2< It is the effect of singing the 
names of the Lord, and the like, which 
bring about attachment to Him. These 
are the means for the attainment of 
secondary devotion. 28 It is of the nature 
of attachment ( Ruga ), which ripens into 
love ( Prema ) of God, 

Narada also divides devotion into two 
kinds, secondary 2:* andprimary.UJ Second- 
ary devotion is threefold, according as 
Sattva ( Purity ), Rajas ( energy ), or Tamas 
(inertia) is predominant in the character 
of the devotee. 81 Or it is threefold accord- 
ing as the devotees are distressed, in- 
quisitive, or selfish. 82 The primary 
devotees are those who have only one end 
in view, namely, God.8:3 He is the be-all 
and end-all of their life. 

21. VII, IG. ~ ~ ■ 

Sandily a- Sutras, 72, and Svapneevara'B comuioDtary, 
nui Narada'- Siitras, 5 'j. ’ 

23. Gita VII. 17. 

24. Sandilya- Sutras, 8',i. 

26. Ibid, 84 and coiuracntary. 

26. XVIIJ. 68. 

27. Sandilya- Sutras, 60. 

28. Ibid. 57 and commentary, 

29. Narada- Sutras , 66. 

80. i6ta. 67. 

81. KM. 66; of. Bhagavata XI. xxix, 8—10 

82. KM. 63; cf. Oita, VII. 16. 

88 . mi. 87. 



The Spirit of Vedanta. 

-BylDevalci Nandan Sharma, M. A., LL.B. 


he most maligned and yet the 
most mieunderetood is the philo- 
sophical doctrine of Adwaitavada. 
In our own days we hear sermons 
preached against what they call the 
“Navina Yedanta” from hundreds of 
pulpits of the Arya Samaj. Their litera- 
ture is full of condemnation of the theory 
of Adwaitavada. And yet the Yedanta of 
the Adwaitavada type is still the 
crowning glory of the ancient philosophy 
of this country. The trend of philosophy, 
ancient or modern, is always towards 
Adwaitavada— the discovery of the only 
one principle underlying the variety of 
forms. Philosophy rejoices in unifying 
the manifold, resolving the apparent into 
the real, explaining the phenomena in 
terms of the noumena, reducing the tran- 
sitory glare of Maya into the permanence 
of Brahma, and, lastly, probing underneath 
the multiplicity of physical objects, 
finally to discover the unmaterial posi- 
trons and neutrons. Wordsworth has 
truly said:—- 

‘To every Form of being is assigned,'"' 

Thus calmly spake the venerable Sage, 

*'An active Principle — howe'er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures', in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unending clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brookSi the stationary rocks. 

The moving waters, and the invisible air." 

This Wordsworth’s ‘active Princi- 
ple’, this ‘Brahma’ of the YedantI, is 
called ‘Aksara’ in the Gitd. Thus;— 

“There are two kinds of ‘Purusas’ 
(entities) in this universe— the destructi- 
ble and the indestructible; destructible 

19 



is all beings, and the immutable is called 
indestructible.” 

Again, the GUd says:— 

^toiirn ^sr<r: ?r^i: 1 1 

“Entering the earth I uphold all 
beings with My energy and, assuming the 
form of the Moon, full of nectar, I nourish 
all plants.” 

But let it be what it may. I am here 
concerned with showing that, even on 
ethical grounds, on which it is largely 
ridiculed, the theory of Yedanta is the 
most justifiable, and, on practical grounds 
as well, it provides a panacea for all our 
ills, social and political. 

It is only the less informed and the 
ignorant who can interpret the 

cardinal principle of Yedanta, as meaning 
that “Constituted mentally andphysically 
as I am at present, I am God.” What 
it really means is that by constant efforts 
at self-purification I can hope to be 
evolved into the All-pervading Divine 
Principle. The process of evolution may 
take a thousand births or none. The 
attainment of Brahma, nay, to become 
identical with Brahma, is the ideal of the 
Hindu view of Evolution. In fact, the 
doctrine of ‘«Tt is an abbreviated 

spiritual counterpart of the scientist’s 
theory of evolution which is the accepted 
explanation of the physical growth of this 
universe. If simpler organisms, lower in 
the scale of animal evolution, can grow, 
through natural and subjective selection, 
into higher animals, even into the 
advanced man of the modern times, there 
is no reason why the less evolved soul, 
the ‘ Jlvatma’ cannot aspire with incessant 
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efforts and ttirougli innumerable births, if 
need be, to be one with the highest soul, 
the ‘Faramatma’ . There is nothing that 
can obstruct the process of spiritual 
evolution, except one’s own inertia, the 
‘Maya’ of the Vedanti. The spirit in a 
determined struggle against this Tamas 
( darkness ) can certainly kindle forth 
into the supremely illuminous, when this 
inertia will be crushed for good. 

It is thus regarded that the theory of 
spiritual evolution, entitled the Vedanta, 
opens out a vastly brilliant vista of 
unfathomable potentialities and divine 
vision before every aspiring soul and 
instils into her an intense longing for the 
attainment of the highest, the Godhead. 
This is the way the divinity within can 
be realized. 

From the ethical point of view, it is 
unimaginable how one having honest 
faith in Vedanta, and seeing in everything 
the same vitalizing force, can entertain 
ideas of jealousy, hatred and antagonism 
towards others. What was Kant’s for- 
mula “Treat every person, whether in 
thine own self or in another, as an end 
withal and never as a means”; or Hegel’s 
dictum “Be a person and treat everybody 
as a person’ ’ , if not the recognition of the 
fundamentally equal status of all, 
embodied in the Vedanta’s celebrated 
formula ( That thou art. ) P This 

is the bedrock of democracy. How can a 
Vedanti exploit others’ interests in his 
own interests when they are identical P 


This attitude of Vedanta is expressed 
in the oft-quoted lines of Srlntad Bhagavad- 
gUd:— 

ai5r% ifePi I 

“The learned see the same in the 
Brahman equipped with humility and 
learning, in the cow, in the elephant, in 
the dog and in the pariah.” How could 
a Vedanti, who has realized the vision of 
the essential unity of all life, hate or 
maltreat a pariah, for instance P How 
could a Vedanti realizing the kinship of 
soul and soul believe in the superiority 
of one colour over another, of one race 
over another, of one religion over 
another P In fact, all sins and crimes are 
born of selfishness, and selfishness arises 
out of the ‘Dwaita’, the exclusiveness. It 
is to drive out this inequality between 
man and man that the Vedanta has sent 
forth the message: “Your soul is all-com- 
prehensive, her interests are the interests 
of all and their interests are identical 
with yours.” Thus can the ideal of life 
be realized, when the good of the individ- 
ual self ceases to bo distinguishable from 
the good of all. What higher spiritual 
socialism can be conceived P Then one is 
entitled to say “I am Brahma, the 
Universal Self, and That thou art”. It is 
this ennobling conception of Godhead, 
vitalizing the entire animal creation, in 
fact, the whole universe, that would be 
substituted for the entirely exclusive God. 




‘Not a Hair of Mine is Ever Touched/ 


‘rTFT If 


In dr a, I am Life, I am Im- 
mortality, I am Pure Intelligence, 
1^1 am Truth. Know me, this is 
^^what I consider most beneficent 
for man. 

0 Pratardana, the holy scion of 
Divodasa, I wage an eternal struggle 
against the Asuras. My might is in vincible. 
No foe was powerful enough to encounter 
me now or ever. The tales of my battles 
are but legends, an illusion— By 
Maya’s design I assume many forms. 
You know I slew the three-headed demon, 
Viswarupa, that valiant eon of Twasta, 
that fearful Asura who partook of Soma, 
Surd and Anna respectively with his three 
mouths. He who symbolized the triple 
Gunas was broken by me and breathes 
no more. Those ascetics who were devoid 
of the essence of Yedic knowledge I cast 
away to be devoured by the wolves. 
The rumblings of my thunder-bolt are 
terrific for those whose soul’s darkness 
has not been dispelled by the light of Veda. 
By all these deeds— hundred and one, 
O Pratardana, not a hair of mine has 
been hurt. 

1 exterminated the race of the 
Prahladlyas in the vast domains of 
heaven. I annihilated the breed of 
Paulomas in the ample expanse of firma- 
nent. I crushed the Kalakhanja brood on 
earth, yet not a hair of mine has been injured. 

I have witnessed aeons after aeons 
frittering away into void. I have ex- 
perienced the eternal cycle of Time wear- 
ing an unending chain. Ageless and 
deathless, I watch the dissolution of 
cosmos upon cosmos. Universes disappear 
as dust before mine eyes, yet not one hair of 
mine Is ever modified. 


wfJT I’ 

— By Vasudeva "Angirasa." 

Time and Space touch me not. By my 
sufferance they fold and unfold the eternal 
mesh. Two parallel mysteries— iVatwir and 
Rt4pa— the great Yaksas, know not one 
grain of me. The Existent and the Non- 
existent, the Mortal and the Immortal, 
Life and Death, Darkness and Light,— 
these comprehend not one hair of me. 

The hieroglyphics of all world’s 
scriptures decode not a single syllable of 
my challenging mystery. Not one tiny 
atom has ever felt the subordination of 
man’s meddling intellect, nor shall it ever 
yield its pent secrets to all the clever 
manoeuvrings of science and art. My 
hieroglyphized enigmas I disclose to those 
whom I choose. There is no asking for it, 
Pratardana. If I grant not it of my own 
accord, no supplications avail. You knew 
this, O Divodasa’ s noble hero, and hence 
you said, “Yerily I remain without a boon, 
if, O Indra, you grant it not yourself.” 
This is the great Swayamvara which de- 
lights my heart. 

I am the Great Question ( ). The sages 
ever interrogate about Me by repeating 
‘What’ lam indeed Ka (vi), 
the unmanifest Prajapati who moves 
within the womb of all and who himself 
assumes diverse forms. From Ka radiate 
all beings, names and forms; into that 
Centre again do they merge themselves. 
They call me Indra, for I flare up in/the 
hearts of all They call me 

Indra, for I perceived and comprehended 
all that was beside me ( ^ ). I am 
Indra, for the senses derive their suste- 
nance from me. I break asunder refreshing 
draught from cooped up vats ( rnrf^ ). I afford 
supreme delight to all beings ( ). 
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I have placed the element of joy within 
all ( ), I cause Auanda to burst forth 

( ?Tr ?rTT^ ). I flow out for the devotees 
( ). I rejoice within enlightened 

souls ( from ). The hoary 

sage Agrayana called me Indra, for I made 
all creatures ( 15 ^ ). Aupamanyava 

endorsed my name for my intuitional 
vision ( ^ ). I am Indra, for I wax 

stronger ). I respect sacrifleers 

who offer their oblations of divine 
knowledge in my name ( ). 

These and many others are theBaphometic 
derivations ( ) of my names. 

I am one, yet many are the appellations 
that Sages have applied to me ( ^ 
am the eternal germ 

which constantly creates and recreates. 


I oast off old integuments and take on 
new ones ( ?9^). My 
eedysis is an ever-unfolding process. I 
make the Cosmic Tree, the divine 
Asvattha, vegetate into endless boughs 
and leaves. I am the One in the many. 
I am One without a second. Woe betide 
him who perceives the many as real 1 

O Pratardana, distinguish the Real 
from the unreal. Choose the Immortal 
in preference to the mortal. Thou art 
selected. I grant thee a boon, O Daivodasi. 

Remember that amidst all these 


meanderings not 
or injured. 

a hair of mine is ever touched 








God and the World. 


That Highest Person who wakes in those who sleep, 

Framing dear objects, first one, then another, 

That only is the Bright One; That is God; 

That only is called the Immortal. In It rest 
All worlds; none go beyond It. All is One. 

As fire, though one, on entering the world, 

Shaped itself, form for form, to all things in it, 

So the One Inner Self in every creature 
Takes form from each, and is outside it still. 

As air, though one, on entering the world, 

Shaped itself, form for form, to all things in it, 

So the One Inner Self in every creature 
Takes form from each, and is outside it still. 

Even as the sun, the eye of all th 0 *world, 

Is not defiled by evil things it sees. 

So the One Soul of all is not defiled 
By the world’s misery, for It lies beyond it. 

( Kathopanishad II. v. 8 — II ) 


•WPS/' 



The Five Sheaths ( Pancha Koshas ). 


hough the Ego and the non-Ego 
are as opposed to each other as 
light and darkness, * the one being 
ever the subject, and the other 
its object, it is the innate tendency of 
the human mind to identify the individ- 
ual spirit with any of the following: — 

( a ) The material body ( ), 

( b ) the vital airs with the organs 
of action, 

( c ) Manas directing the five organs 
of sense, 

(d) Buddhi directing the same five 
organs, or 

( e ) the Sattvic aspect of Avidyd result- 
ing in the blissful condition 
experienced in sound sleep. 

The ignorant identify the Ego with 
the material body. Others identify it 
with Prana, Manas, Buddhi or the Kdrana 
Sarira according to their various grades 
of intelligence. These four along with 
the gross body may be and are, there- 
fore, rightly regarded by the wise as the 
fi.ve Kosas or sheaths that envelop the 
spirit. One has to pierce through these 
in order to get at its real nature. In 
the Kathopani^ad the soul is said to lie 
concealed in a cave (551). According to 
Swami Vidyaranya, the author of Paflcha- 
daii, these five sheaths constitute the 
referred to in the Sruti,^ None can 
reach the spirit who does not know well 
its ins and outs, and for that a good 
knowledge of these sheaths is extremely 
necessary. 


* See the ‘Adbyasa rraharaua’ of this Sari/raka Bhashya. 
^ Ptmehadasi III. 1. 


— By Dasharatha Sharma, M, A. 

( a ) The first of these sheaths and 
the outermost is the gross material body. 
Being sustained by food, it is known as 
the Annamaya Kosa. We might advance the 
following arguments to prove that it is 
different from the soul: — 

1. A dead body is devoid of con- 
eciousness. If the gross body were 
the spirit, the dead body would be as 
consciouE as the one that is living. 

2. If the gross body were the soul, one 
should not say ‘T who had parents 
in childhood have grandsons now 
in old age”, because there is little 
reason to identify the bodies of old 
age and childhood. The self-con- 
BciousnesB that persists in spite of 
the change of bodies must therefore 
be regarded as something quite 
distinct from them. It is like thread 
that strings together the various 
flowers of a garland, and is itself 
not a flower. 

3. In the state of dreaming the gross 

material body is dead, as it were. 
OonsciousneBB is, however, as active 
as ever; for without it who would 
be the dreamer P We can therefore 
differentiate the two by the logical 
principle of concomitance and 
difference ( ). 

4. The material body is not eternal. 

Its being regarded as the spirit 
would, therefore, expose us to the 
faults of and f?TsrJU^. As we 

BOW, so must we reap. But, if the 
spirit is not to exist after the 
death of the body, ( as it, of course, 
must not, if the body is the spirit ) 
who is to enjoy' or suffer for the 
good or bad actions performed in 
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tbis life P TbuB will result the fault 
or the destruction of what 
has been done. Further, if the non- 
eternal body is the spirit, there is 
nothing to account for the birth of 
one individual in a rich and of the 
other in a poor family. It is then a 
good instance of that is, 

the accruing of the fruit of some- 
thing that has not been actually 
done. To steer clear of both these 
faults, one must reject the theory 
that the gross body is the spirit. It 
is a mere sheath, and that too the 
densest and the most easily 
detected, that envelops the spirit. 

b ) The sheath lying next to the 
material body consists of the vital airs 
with the organs of action, and is known as 
the Pranamaya /I’osa. Being devoid of con- 
Boiousness, the characteristic mark of the 
spirit, it should not, of course, be identi- 
fied with it. 

( c ) Manas directing the five organs 
of sense constitutes the Manomaya Ko^a. 
Manas is the faculty of reflection. It acts 
like something conscious, and is there- 
fore more easily confounded with the 
spirit than the gross body and the vital 
airs. It can, however, be differentiated 
from the spirit, because: — 

1. Manas gets hushed up in Su.pipti or 
dreamless sleep. If it were identical 
with consoiouBnesB, it should have 
continued like it even when the man 
slept without having any dreams. 

2. According toVaohaspati MisraMowas 
is an organ like the other sense- 
organs. It is a sort of instrument 
and should not, therefore, be 
identified with the subject, who is 
its user. 

Some might even believe that the 
soul, too, does not exist in Susupti. But 
that it does so is proved by a person’s 
remembrance in the morning to the effect 
that he was aware of nothing while 
asleep. As only that person can have 


the ( remembrance ) of an experience 
who had the experience, we must con- 
clude that the person who had the 
remembrance in the above form in the 
morning did exist in Susupti and experi- 
ence the absence of knowledge remem- 
bered by him while awake and fully 
active. 

(d) The fourth sheath consists of 
Buddhi directing the same five organs 
of sense. It is known as the yijndnamaya 
Kosa. It is different from the soul, because 

( 1 ) Like Manas, Buddhi, too, gets hushed 
up in Supipti or deep sleep. 

( 2 ) Like Manas, Buddhi is also 8^ 
instrument. 

The arguments urged against the 
identification of the Manomaya Kosa with 
the soul might therefore be urged with 
equal force against its identity with the 
Vijfidnamaya Kosa. 

( e ) Last of all comes the Anandamaya 
Ko.^a or Avidyd in its Sattvic aspect caus- 
ing the blissful experience of Susupti. The 
nature of Susupti helps us in differentiat- 
ing the soul from the Vijndnamaya and 
the Manomaya sheaths. But that the 
Sattvic aspect of Avitiya which accompanies 
the spirit even in Stisupti is itself nothing 
more than a sheath is proved by the 
following facts:— * 

1. It is not eternal. With waking this 
condition passes away and is not 
again experienced for 18 hours or so. 

2. In meditative self-absorption or 

there is absence of Avidyd. Only 
the spirit remains, and this must 
therefore, according to the logical 
principle of concomitance and 
difference, be regarded as different 
from Avidyd. 

Besides the process outlined above, 
there is one more and perhaps a simpler 
way of differentiating the soul from its 
sheaths. “Soul”, it is said, “is the object 
which one has in view when one uses 
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the personal pronoun ‘I’.” It is different 
from whatever can be used in juxtaposi- 
tion with the word ‘my’. We say, for 
instance, ‘my body’ ‘my senses’, ‘my 
breath’, ‘my mind’, ‘my intellect’, ‘my 
ignorance’. This* means that the body 
etc. are different from their proprietor 
indicated by the word ‘my’.* 

When the soul gets differentiated 
from its sheaths in the above manner, 
it shines in its true character of pure 
consciousness. It does not require any 
proof; for it is the basis of all proof, 
something that the proofs must pre- 
suppose before they are brought into 
operation. “The self shines by its own 


light.” “He shines before all else.” “By 
his light the whole world is illuminated.” 
None who realizes his existence can 
deny the existence of the soul, for who 
would believe him when he himself 
exists P So says, therefore, the Sruti\ 

H I 

11 

( Taittirlya Upanisad II. 6.) 

“He who knows Brahma or Atma as 
non-existing becomes himself non-exist- 
ing. He who knows Brahma or Atmd 
as existing, him, in consequence, the 
wiee^know as existing.’’ 


The Superb Uniqueness of Vedanta. 

By Swam! Abhedananda, Ph» D. 


WHAT IS VEDANTA P 

^ jj^^jt is generally believed that by 
■^ Vedanta Philosophy is meant a 
■^philosophy confined exclusively 
^^ J to the Vedas, the sacred Scriptures 
of the Hindus; but the term ‘Veda’ in this 
case is used to signify, not a particular 
book but ‘Wisdom’, being derived from 
the Sanskrit root ‘Vid’ (to know), from 
which the English word ‘Wisdom’ is 
also derived; while ‘Anta’ means end. 
Vedanta, therefore, implies literally ‘End 
of Wisdom’. And the philosophy is 
called ‘Vedanta’, because it explains 
what that End is, and how it can be 
attained. 

All relative knowledge ends in the 
realization of the unity of the individual 
soul with the infinite Truth of the 
universe. The ultimate reality is the 
Universal Spirit or Brahma. It is the 
infinite ocean of wisdom. As rivers 
running across thousands of miles ulti- 

* Si c Iho I'crcword to Mahamahopadhyaya Ai aula 
coiuiuc'iitarii s and si.b-cou'.nii J.tarics. 

f ‘ia?E 5r?:f^ r 


mately end in the ocean, so the rivers 
of relative knowledge, flowing through 
the various stages of the phenomenal 
universe, ultimately end in the infinite 
ocean of existence (^q), intelligence 
bliss and love ( str?? 

THE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
OP vedAnta 

To realize this unity must be the 
final aim of all true religions, but the 
religious history of the world shows 
that no other nation has ever at any 
period understood it so clearly or preached 
it so boldly as did the ]?.Bis or Hindu 
sages of ancient India. For nearly five 
thousand years, indeed, the Hindu people 
have realized the sublime idea that 
“Truth is one, but the means of attaining 
it are many’’. In the Rigveda, the most 
ancient of all scriptures of the world, 
we read: “That which exists is one, men 
call it by various name6|.” The Jews 

Krithna Sattri’s edition of the Sariraka Dkashya with nine- 
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call It Jehovah; the Ohristiane, God or 
Father in Heaven; the Mohammedans 
worship it as Allah; the Buddhists, 
as Buddha; the Parsees, as Ahura Mazda; 
while the Hindus call it Brahma or l^wara. 

Upon this fundamental Truth rests 
the whole structure of Vedanta teachings. 
It insists upon the doctrine of the unity 
of existence under a variety of names, 
and offers, as can no other philosophy 
or religion, an adequate foundation for 
all the different phases of dualistic 
{Dwaita)^ qualified non-dualistio ( Vih'-sia- 
dwaita ) and monistic ( Adwaita ) systems of 
philosophy and religious thought. 
Vedanta, indeed, may be said to establish 
a universal religion which embraces all 
the special religions of the world. 

The system of Vedanta has many 
phases. The dualistic phase includes 
the fundamental principles of all the 
dualistic or monotheistic systems, such as 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam and other systems that advocate 
the worship of a personal God, or devo- 
tion to any Divine Ideal. 

The qualified non-dualistic phase 
embraces all the systems which teach 
the immanency and transcendency of 
God. It includes all such ideas as “God 
dwells in us as well as in the universe”, 
“We live and move and have our being 
in God”, “He is the soul of our suols”, 
“We are parts of one stupendous Whole”, 
“We are sons of God, the children of 
Immortal Bliss”, etc. But the monistic 
phase of Vedanta is the most sublime 
of all. Very few of the advanced think- 
ers and philosophers can appreciate the 
grandeur of spiritual oneness. Yet, 
herein lies the solution of the deepest 
problems of science, philosophy and 
metaphysics, as well as the final goal 
of all religions. It alone explains how 
it is possible for one to say “I and my 
Father are one”. 

The superb uniqueness of Vedanta 
lies in its conception of God as personal. 


impersonal and beyond both. The personal 
aspect of the God of Vedanta is 
worshipped under different names and 
forms of sectarian religions. The God of 
Vedanta ( 14wara ) is one, but has many 
names. He is the Father in Heaven of the 
Christians, Allah of the Mohammedans, 
Ahura Mazda of the Zoroastrians, Ti 
Tien of the Chinese, Jehovah of the Jews, 
and Buddha of the Buddhists. He is the 
same asViBUu, 6iva and Divine Mother 
of the Hindus. He is sexless; therefore, 
He is both the Father and the Ivlother 
of the universe. He may be worshipped 
by devotees as a masculine or feminine 
deity or may be regarded as It. 

The religion of Vedanta is uniquely 
universal, because it is not built around 
the personality of any founder. Any 
religion or philosophy that depends for 
its authority on a specific personality can 
never satisfy the demands of a universal 
religion. In order to make a system 
of philosophy universal, the first thing 
necessary is that it must be absolutely 
impersonal. So long as there is a founder 
of a religion, it is limited by the personal- 
ity of the founder and cannot be 
universal, as we find in special religions 
like Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism and kindred Faiths. The 
followers of each of these great religions, 
forgetting the fundamental principles, 
become attached to the personality of 
its founder and refuse to recognize any 
other; and this results in the discord, 
conflict and persecution with which the 
pages of religious history of the world 
are filled. 

The religion of Vedanta has neither 
dogma nor preed of any kind. Like an 
impartial judge, the religion of Vedanta 
gives a proper place to each of those 
sectarian religions in the grand evolution 
of the spiritual thoughts and systems of 
all nations. Having no founder, it 
stands upon the eternal spiritual laws 
that have been discovered by various 
sages and seers of Truth of all countries 
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and of all ages, and whioli have been 
described in the different Scriptures 
of the world. As the spiritual laws are 
uniform and universal like the laws of 
nature, they must pervade all the 
Scriptures of different nations. 

Furthermore, the students of Vedanta 
find in this universal religion the ulti- 
mate conclusions of the greatest scientific 
thinkers and philosophers of the East 
and the West, It embraces all the scien- 
tific truths and all the philosophies of the 
world. The one Infinite Beality or Brahma 
of Vedanta is the same as the Oversoul 
{Paramdtma) of Emerson, the Good of 
Plato, the Substantia of Spinoza, the 
Dinge an Sich or “transcendental 


thing-in-itself’ ’ 

of Kant, 

the Will 

of 

Schopenhauer, 

the Unknown and 

Un- 

knowable 

of 

Herbert 

Spencer, 

the 

Substance 

of 

Ernest 

Haeckel, 

the 

Matter 

of 

the materialists, 

the 


Universal Spirit of the spiritualists. 
Therefore, Prof. Max Muller said: 
“Vedanta is the most sublime of all 
philosophies and the most comforting 
of all religions”. He also declares: 
“None of our philosophers, not excepting 
Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, has 
ventured to erect such a spire, never 
frightened by storms or lightenings. 
Stone follows on stone, in regular 
succession, after once the first step has 
been made, after once it has been 
clearly seen that in the beginning there 
can have been but One, and there will be 
but One in the end, whether call it 
Atmd or Brahma." ( “The Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy”, P, 239). Schopen- 
hauer said about Vedanta: “It has been 
the solace of my life, and it will be the 
solace of my death.” 

Vedanta accepts the teachings of great 
prophets and inspired saints like Moses, 
Zoroaster, Confucious, Liaotze, Buddha, 
Jesus the Ohrist, Mahomet, ^ankara- 
oharya, Ramanuja, Ohaitanya, Nanak and 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa. It also 
leaves room for those who are yet to 
oome for the good of humanity. 

jao 


Another unique feature of Vedanta 
is that it does not prescribe to all one 
special path by which to reach the ulti- 
mate goal. On the contrary, it recognizes 
the varying tendencies of different minds, 
and guides each along the way best suited 
to it. It classifies human tendencies into 
four grand divisions, which, together 
with their sub-divisions, cover almost all 
classes of people; and then it sets forth 
the methods which may be helpful to 
everyone. Each of these methods is 
called in Sanskrit ‘Yoga’. 

The first is K'armayoga. It is for the 
active man, for those who like to work 
and are always ready to do something for 
the help of others; in short, it is for the 
busy, everyday working man or woman. 
Karmayoga teaches the secret of work, and 
tells US how we can turn our daily actions 
into acts of worship, and thus reach perfec- 
tion in this life through work and work 
alone. It is essentially practical and 
absolutely necessary for those who prefer 
an active career, for it will teach them 
how to accomplish a maximum of labour 
with a minimum loss of energy. The 
larger part of the mental energy of the 
majority of people in this country is 
needlessly wasted by the constant rush 
of their daily lives, which is merely the 
result of lack of self-control. Did they 
know the secret of work, they would not 
only avoid this waste, which is the cause 
of the many nervous disorders to which 
they are at present subject, but would 
actually lengthen their days. Karmayoga 
reveals this secret, and opens the way 
to complete self-maatery. 

The next method is Bhaktiyoga, It is 
for such as are of an emotional nature. 
It teaches how ordinary emotions can 
bring forth spiritual unfoldment of the 
highest kind and lead to the realization 
of the ultimate ideal of all religions. In 
a word, it is the path of devotion and 
love. It explains the nature of divine 
love and shows us how to turn human 
love into divine, and thus fulfil the 
purpose of life both here and hereafter* 
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The third is Rajayoga^ihe path of con- 
centration and meditation. The field of 
Rajayoga is very vast. It covers the whole 
psychic plane and deecribes the proceBses 
by which the psychic powers are devel- 
oped, such as thought-reading, clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience, the evolving of finer 
perceptions, the going out from the body, 
the curing of dieease through mental 
power and the performing of all such acts 
as are ordinarily called miracles. All the 
psychic powers which were displayed by 
Jesus of Nazareth and his followers, and 
which are used to-day by Christian 
scientists, mental healers, faith healers, 
divine healers, and various other kinds 
of healers, have been displayed from 
ancient times by the Yogis in India. 

Rajayoga takes these psychic powers 
and phenomena, classifies them and 
makes a science out of them. It also 
teaches the science of breathing. The 
wonderful effects of breathing exercises 
on mind and body are not unknown to the 
mental healers of the W^est. If, however, 
Rajayoga deals scientifically with the 
psychic powers, it does not cease to warn 
its students that the attainment of any of 
these powers is not a sign of spirituality. 
This is a great lesson which the mental 
healers and Christian scientists of 
America especially will have to learn 
from the Yogis of India. Little brains 
and weak intellects easily tuim away 
from the path of spiritual truth when 
some psychic i^ower begins to manifest 
itself in them; and they think that they 
have reached the highest state of 
spirituality because they have got the 
power to cure headache or heartache. 
Rajayoga, however, teaches that the 
exercise of psychic powers and making a 
profession of it are great obstacles in the 
path of spiritual advancement. Its 
principal aim, on the contrary, is to lead 
the student, through concentration and 
meditation, to the highest state of super- 
consciousness, where the individual soul 
communes with the Universal Spirit and 
realizes the unity of existence, eternal 
^eace, and happiness. 


jHanayoga is the fourth method. It is 
the path of right knowledge and discrimi- 
nation. This is for those who are intellec- 
tual, discriminative, and of a philosophi- 
cal nature. 

Thus we can see in some slight degree 
how universal is the scope of Yedanta. 
Yedanta also explains the fundamental 
principles of spiritualism, tells us how 
the soul exists after death and under 
what conditions, what kind of souls can 
communicate with ns, and what becomes 
of them afterwards, how the earth-bound 
souls, being subject to the law of Karma or 
causation, reincarnate on this earth taking 
human forms, again and again. It explains 
the science of the soul, and it expounded 
the law of correspondences ages before 
Swedenborg was born. 

The religion of Yedanta recognizes 
spiritual growth and evolution in the 
path of realization. As in our physical 
body there are different stages of growth 
like childhood, youth and maturity, so in 
the spiritual life there are spiritual 
childhood, spiritual youth and spiritual 
maturity. The one leads to the other, the 
one merges into the other and ultimately 
leads to the realization of God. Spiritual 
childhood begins with ancestor- worship 
and ends with the conception of one extra- 
cosmic personal God who dwells in a 
heaven outside nature. All the dualistic 
or monotheistic religions do not go beyond 
this stage of spiritual childhood and make 
their followers believe that this is the 
highest and there can be nothing higher. 

But the spiritual youth begins when 
the seekers after Truth gradually realize 
that God is not outside nature, but that 
He dwells in nature as well as within 
us, that He is not extra-cosmic but intra- 
cosmic, that He is immanent and resident 
in nature, that He is the Soul of the 
universe. Just as the soul in our body is 
the internal ruler of our body, so the Soul 
of the universe is the internal Ruler of 
the universe. He governs the world, not 
from outside but from inside. He is the 
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Creator, not in the sense that sitting 
somewhere in a Heaven outside nature 
He commands and creates something out 
of nothing; He creates or starts the 
evolution of nature by pouring His 
spiritual influx in this nature or Prakrji 
( Ijatin Procrcatrix ) or creative energy: — 

w Ji, I 

II 

( GHa Xtv. 3 ) 

In fact, the cosmic energy forms the 
body of the Spiritual Being. God then 
appears to be both the efficient and the 
material cause of the universe ( 

) and, therefore, He is not only the 
Father but the Mother of the universe,— 
Father and Mother both in one-. The 
individual souls are parts of His own 
Being like sparks of a huge bonfire— 

i’ 

( Gltd ) 

Our souls are immortal by nature. 

This state gradually leads to spiritu- 
al maturity, where we do not think of 
the world or of its creation, but, rising 
above all phenomena, we realize the 
indivisible oneness — that we are not 
merely sparks, but that we are closer to 


Divinity, that we are spiritually one with 
God. Then and then alone we can say, 
“I and my Father are one”— 

Thus, by reaching maturity in spiritual 
life one attains to the absolutely monistic 
( ) realization of spiritual oneness. 

The religion of Vedanta is truly 
catholic and tolerant. It has no quarrel 
with any particular form of worship. 
All rituals, all ceremonials and all forms 
of worship advocated by dualistio Faiths 
are only means to the realization of the 
highest end of spiritual oneness with 
Divinity or Brahma. Therefore Vedanta 
embraces all forms of worship as well as 
all other sectarian religions of the world. 
Well has it been said by Prof. Max Muller: 
“For all practical purposes, the Vedantist 
would hold that the whole phenomenal 
world, both in its subjective and objective 
character, should be accepted as real. 
It is as real as anything can be to the 
ordinary mind; it is not mere emptiness 
as the Buddhists maintain. And thus 
the Vedanta philosophy leaves to every 
man a wide sphere of real usefulness, and 
places him under a law as strict and 
binding as anything can be in this 
transitory life; it leaves him a Deity to 
worship as omnipotent and majestic as 
the deities of any other religion. It has 
room for almost every religion, nay, it 
embraces them all.” {Three Lectures on 
Vedanta Philosophy. ) 




God is All 


By Hirendranath Dutta, M. A*, Vcdantaratna* 



he Vedanta speaks of Brahma 
( one without a second 


as 

). 


( Chhandogya Upani^ad VI. it. 1 ) 


That is to say, God is not only a 
Unity but a Uniquit y. 


‘51 g i’ 

{, Briiaddranyaka Upanisad IV. Hi. 23} 

Not only ‘there is no God but God’ 
)i but God is all-in-all. 

‘?r ^ 3<rftsifi: 0 wig; 

?r g g tclgtjrgfjifif i’ 

( Chhandogya Upanisad VII. xxv. 3 ) 

“He is above, He is below; He is 
before, He is behind; He is to the south, 
He is to the north; nay, everything is 
He”, that is, there is nothing beside or 
beyond Him. 

Therefore the Vedantic proclamation, 
clear, concise and unequivocal, is 

But can this be maintained in 
the face of the manifold universe, which 
hitsour senses— either external or internal 
—every moment of time P Manifestly 
there is multiplicity, yet Vedantic 
monism assures us: sTRit^ t%^’— “T here 
is no multiplicity whatsoever 1“ 

If we trace back the Vedanta to 
its pristine source, viz., the Upanisads, 
we shall find that the problem of non- 
duality is tackled there in a twofold way— 
( 1 ) by asserting that multiplicity, 
Dwaita, duality, is only Mayd] and ( 2 ) by 
demonstrating that the external world, 
with its manifoldnesB, if carefully 
analysed, is seen to be a mere mode of 
manifestation of the Absolute. 


There are, we find, a few passages in 
the Brhaddraityaka, which say that “the 
world exists as it were^ ’ ( the word 
employed is ^ ). 

‘g5f |gfgg i’ 

( II. iv. 14 ) 

‘WH gr sifgfgg ^grg; i’ 

( /V. Hi. 31 ) 

‘g f? gi^g gggfg i’ 

( IV. iv. 19 ) 

This is the accent of pure monism; 
for, if the external world were a reality— 
i. e., anything more than mere ‘illusion’—, 
how could the scripture make use of 
the expression ‘as it were’ ( ? So 
Badarayana, summing it up, says in the 
Brahma^Sfdras : — 



{III. a. 3) 

That is, the esse of the universe is its 
percipi. The world exists only so far as it 
appears to exist- It 
is really a matter of words ( ). 

That is why the ancient Ri^i of the Rigveda 
declared: ( Though one, 

the wise call It by various names. ) The 
point is finely illustrated by the father 
of ^wetaketu in a famous passage of the 
Chhandogya Upanisad : — 

‘ggr ,j;gg fggig 

fwnt gm^g # 5 ^c^g ggni I 
ggr st^gforg, gg ^|gg fg^nn 

fg^d grg^g gtifirf^g ggnj, i 
ggr ^>^%g ggrfgfsg^ g# ggwikg fg?rrg 
gnspgr^nrg fg^d grggg ^wrrggfirc^g 
grgJig'^'^ g aiK^ gg^ftft I’ 

(V/. »•. 4 - 6 ) 
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The Rifi father explains thus to 
the discriminating son; “If, my dear, 
yon know a Inmp of earth, you 
verily know all earth-made things, 
because they are a mere matter of 
words, only differing names and forms 
{Natna-Rupa),—th.e underlying substance 
being the earth. If, my dear, you know 
an ingot of gold, you verily know all 
gold-made things; for they are a mere 
matter of words, only differing names and 
forms,— the underlying substance being 
gold. If, my dear, you know a piece of 
iron, you verily know all iron-made 
things; for they are a mere matter of 
words, only differing names and forms,— 
the underlying substance being iron. 
The same is the case with regard 
to the universe, — the underlying sub- 
stance of it all being the Absolute.” 
He it is that appears as the multiple 
universe of Nama-Rupa\ He alone is^ the 
rest being mere appearance. This 
is what the Vedanti calls VtW/a— 
jrqr i’ — .wherein the manifold 

world is superimposed on the Keality, 
the OneSa^, by Adhydsa^ which, as ^ankara- 
charya explains, is a mere matter of 
seeming. 

^ i ’ { Sankara- Bhdsya 

on I. i. 1 of the Brahma-Sutras ) 

The familiar analogy 
and where, due to hallucina- 

tion, the rope appears to you as the snake, 
the mother-of-pearl as silver and the 
solar rays as flowing water. The last is 
named the mirage or Fata Morgana in 
the West. Thus we read: “When the 
weather is calm and ground hot, the 
Egyptian landscape appears like a lake 
and the houses look like islands in the 
midst of a widely spreading expanse of 
water.” 

d'jj Toft srrft jt*?! II 

The analogy is no doubt fine; but, in 
the case of the external world, how is the 
BuperimpoBition to be explained P 


The new Psychology of the West 
has familiarized us with the phenomenon 
of ‘suggestion’, wherein the operator, by 
the mere mental act of Sankaipa, can 
make the subject see a romping lion in a 
London drawing-room or feel the pelt of 
rain when it is full spring-tide with the 
full moon sailing in a cloudless sky. 
That is hallucination, generally 

induced by hypnotism. But cases are on 
record of Collective hallucination, conjured 
up apart from hypnotism. This we 
call in this country magical 

conjuring, the acme of which is the Kope- 
trick. This trick was in practice in 6rl 
^ankarachary a’ s time and is ref erred to by 
him.* But as doubt has lately been sought 
to be cast on its genuineness, I shall 
quote here a similar trick of magio, 
which was witnessed by the Emperor 
Jehangir and recorded in his ‘Memoirs’. 

“They produced a man whom they 
divided limb from limb, actually sever- 
ing his head from the body. They 
scattered these mutilated members along 
the ground and in this state they lay 
for some time. They then extended a 
sheet or curtain over the spot; and one 
of the men, putting himself under the 
sheet, in a few minutes came from below, 
followed by the individual supposed to 
have been cut into joints, in perfect 
health and condition, and one might 
have safely sworn that he had never 
received any wound or injury what- 
ever.” — “Memoirs of the Emperor 
Jehangir” (translated by Major David 
Price). 

Using this analogy Sankara says: — 

{Bhdsya on II. i. 28 of the Brahma -Sutras) 


a na II’ 

(Bluuhya oq I. i. 17 of tbo Bralma- Sutras} 
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When, however, you are able to 
pierce the illusion, to negate the Avidya, 
the hallucination departs onco for all. 

qfi I’ 

Therefore the VedS-nta says, when 
you have realized the one Reality, the 
appearance— the make-believes can no 
longer persist. 

‘to ^ t’ 

(Brhaduratiyaka Upanisad II. iv. 13) 

So Sankara says; — 

^ JWlfTO 

{Bhd^ya on II. i. 21 of the Brahma-Sfftras) 

This, in brief, is the exposition of 
non-duality from the viewpoint of 
uncompromising Monisru ( Suddhddxvaita ). 

The other exposition is that of 
ViJisiadwaita , — that is, from the viewpoint 
of qualified monism. Taking this point 
of view, the Upanisad says: — 

“In truth, he who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the Atmd, by 
him is the entire universe known,”— just 
as with the sounding of the drum, the 
conch-horn or the lyre, all the notes, 
as it were, of these instruments arc al- 
ready coincidently sounded,” 

I ^ 

2[r5?Jt I’ 

( Brhaddrattyaka Upanisad II. iv. 19 ) 

As Dr. Deussen points out, “the A^wa 
is the musical instrument ( drum, conch 
and lyre ), the phenomena of the universe 
are Its notes. Just as the notes can only 


be seized when the instrument is seized, 
so the world of plurality can only be 
known when the Atmd is known.” 

( Philosophy of the Upanisad^ p. 76. ) 

This finds support from the final 
conclusions of modern science, which 
says that in ultimate analysis the 
multiple universe can be summed up in 
two groups— organic and inorganic, what 
we call Sthdvara and Jailgama. When in- 
organic substances are broken up, we 
arrive at 90 odd elements, which are all 
the time being acted upon and mobilized 
by certain physical forces— heat, light, 
electricity, etc. etc,. Similarly whatever 
is organic is made ui3 cells— units of 
life manifesting through organisms com- 
posed of a few of the above-mentioned 
elements of the chemists. 

Until recently science insisted that 
the so-called chemical elements were 
really atoms, unbreakable and indissoci- 
able. That delusion has now disappeared 
and the conclusion has been reached 
that all the recognized chemical elements 
are really modifications of a single pro- 
element, christened by Sir William Crooks 
as ‘protyle’. I have already indicated 
that besides protyle we have certain 
forces— heat, light, electricity, etc. etc. 
At one time science thought that these 
forces were uncorrelated, but now it has 
been established that each force ( includ- 
ing the Vital force or life and Psychic 
force ) is transformable directly or in- 
directly into others. “They differ from 
each other chiefly in the character of 
the motion involved in the phenomena.” 
( Dolbear ). So Herbert Spencer says: — 

“The power which manifests itself 
in consciousness is but a differently 
conditioned form of the power which 
manifests itself beyond consciousness.” 

All this was anticipated in the 
Ved5,nta; for we read in the Gita ( which is 
the quintessence of the Vedanta ) that the 
light shining in the sun, the heat emitted 
by fire, the force of gravitg^tion residing in 
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the earth, the vitality energizing the 
body, and the conscioueneBB manifesting 
through the mind are all manifeBtations 
of the One Universal Divine Energy:— 

{XV. 12) 

‘drJTifqi^q ^ ^dxfd vfr^dTTdfJTt'SrdT I’ 

( AT. 13 ) 

{XV. 14) 

fdfe 

{ XIII. 2 ) 

Thus, in the ultimate analyeie, Ecience 
has reduced the diverse multiplicity of the 
universe into the great duality of matter 
and energy — the same on a lower plane 
as the ancient Sunfihya speaks of as Praki:ii 
and Purma—, matter and force being co- 
existent and inseparable — 

BO that, whether Sthuvara or Jafigamai each 
object is made up by the conjunction of 
these two— matter and energy. 

^cTtr> i’ 

( GUa VII. 6 ) 

This, then, is the ultimate duality 
( ), reached by Western science — 

spoken of in the Upanisads as Rayi and 
Pruf^a, or Anna and Annida. Can they be 
synthesised into a unity, so that we have 
not two ultimates but only one— not Dwaita 
but Adwaita ? Yes, they can. That is what 
the great l^Lsis who gave us the scriptures 
of Hinduism did indeed do thousands of 
years ago. Thus we find the Gitd speaking 
of ‘matter’ and ‘energy’ as the two poles 
of Being, — as the Pard and the Apard Prakrti 
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of His two modes of manifesta- 

tion — His Vidhd or Prakdra. 

Jt TO*!. I 

JTfRift =5m?i; II 

( GUa Vll. 6 ) 

The Puranas echo this teaching— the 
Vi.pptpurdna apostrophising the Ultimate 
Beality as the One from whom are ema- 
nated both Pradlidna atid Puru.^a. 

I’ 

We also read that when the ‘One 
without a second’ desired to manifest— 
if His Prakrti, bifurcated into 
Chit and Jada— into matter and energy, 
which, when the hour strikes for the 
dissolution of the universe, are resumed 
into the Unity from which they had 
emanated. 

( Vi.p,tupurdi,ta. VI. iv, 38 ) 

The Paramatmu is therefore aptly 
designated as Ndrdya^ia— the Refuge of the 
Haras. What is Nara P It is firstly the 
totality of homogeneous matter — qiKT 
51^:’ ( Manu ); and, secondly, it is the 
aggregate of all Naras, of all manifested 
modes of divine energy, including man. 
The Upanisad sums up the whole thing 
when it says Therefore 

God is called or Thus, 

from the viewpoint of qualified monism 
also, Brahma is the only Reality, matter 
and energy being but modes of His mani- 
festation. And the ancient teaching is 
justified; T? *n?’— that is, ‘God is all- 

in-all’. 




Can Jiva become Iswara? 


By Krishna Datta Bharadwaj, M. A., Acharya, Shastii. 


III —'here are two states of the Jiva— 
f ^ I bondage and freedom, When he 
Vw/ I is entangled in the meshes of 
-ill-, PraUrti, he is called bound, and, 
when released from it, he is free. 


Jiva is decidedly not God in his former 
condition, /. c., bondage. Now let us see 
whether he can attain Godhead when 
emancipated. 

An emancipated! Jiva can assumes one 
or more than one material bodies simulta- 
neously and indulge in mundane or 
celestial pleasures or he can discard^ all 
terrestrial ties. This assuming and 
discarding of gross bodies'* entirely 
depends upon his .will, which is now 
perfectly powerful. c Incase he takes up 
a body, he enjoys just as we enjoy in our 
waking<j periods. On the other hand, if 
he does not accept it, he can enjoy with 
the help of the mind only just as we can 
do in our dreams^ or in contemplation. 
There lies a palpable distinction between 
our bodies and those of the emancipated 
Jlvas. The latter are under complete 
control of the Mukta Atmd at whose com- 


( Brahma- Sutras IV. ir. 2. ) 

‘*rr# I’ 

( Ibid. IV. iv. 11. ) 

« *3Ttn4 I’ 

( Ibid. IV. iv. 10 ) 

< Cf. gTOifg gjif r 

( Matiabliarala ) 

I, g I’ 

( Brahma- Sutras IV. iv. 8. ) 

* «rJi3[g, i’ < 1'"- >»• »> 

7 t’ 

( Ihid, IV. iv. 13) 


mand they appear and disappear, while 
with the former the case is quite a different 
one. An emancipated Jiva is free to go 
from region^ to region as well as to remain 
in perfect bliss at one place. Between the 
nethermost portion ( Pdtula ) and the upper- 
most apartment ( Satyaloka ) of the universe 
his gait is without restraint. All the 
gods'* bring presents to him and show 
reverence. One should not gather from 
the above description that a Mukta person 
is still within the clutches of Muyd. Nay, 
he is quite out of her reach. The great 
thinker Audulomi opined that an eman- 
cipated Jiw realizes his true nature, *. c., 
pure Chaitanya^'* a state similar to the 
unconditioned or NirvikaJpa Samddhi advo- 
cated by Patanjali.!! Jaiminii^^ declared 
that the real condition of the released 
is like that of God, 7. c., pure Chaitanya plus 
attributes such as ‘Satya-sankalpa*. 
But then Badarayana, the renowned 
author of the Brahma-Siitras appears and 
announces his final verdict 

The aphorism means to say that if 
a Mukta Jiva seems to be in possession of 
qualities like true desire and unfailing 
resolve, he should not be considered to be 


» #5 I’ 

( Upanisliad ) 

!' ^ I’ ( Upanislml ) 

1" I’ 


( Brahma- Sutras IV. iv. 6 ) 


16 “sr^or 


( Yoga- Sutras J. 61) 



(Brahma- Sutras IV. iv.B.) 
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below the standard of the final stage, 
beoanse he always recognizes his true self 
and does never lose sight of it while 
meddling with the material objects. The 
desire of a Mukta Jiva is like that of God 
who takes active part in the sportive 
activity by creating, sustaining and 
destroying the countless universes. God 
is simultaneously both conditioned and 
unconditioned. God is always conscious 
of His Self ( always free ( ) 
and always pure ( ). He takes Mdyu 

as a companion for his ever-going sports, 
but he is never overpowered by her. This 
is His greatness. When we say that 
Brahma is wo mean that God exists, but 
His existence cannot be compared with 
the existence of the material objects. G od 
exists without any change in His true 
essence, while the material things are 
undergoing changes every moment. 
When we praise God as ChitJ^ we know 
that His Chaitanya is not the ruaterial 
Chctandy> When we declare that Brahma is 
Jridna,^^ we take it for granted that this 
Jfidna^^ is not a function of BuJdhii which is 
an offshoot of Prakrti. When we say that 
Brahma is Ananda,!-* we must know that this 
Ananda is not the Ananda'’^^ arising from 

’ ( Gita ) 

( Srirnad Bhagavata IV. i.\. 15 

15 §;cfr l’ 

( Marliaiuieya Purana ) 

( Gita. Xni, G ) 

( Bhagavata ) 

IS ‘SJSqq^Tqi gfsci’ ISmiU^a-Xania. 23) 

10 I’ 

( Brahma- Sutras. 1. i. 12 ) 

2 “ ‘q=q?tR:iqrqf<Dfr?BJiTq? 7 fr«r iraHiH. 1’ 

* ( SanKhga-Karika Lb ’ ) 


one of the Karmendriyas (organs of action). 
When we say Brahma is SatyakHma,'^^ we 
ought to know that this Kama is not the 
Kdma^^ of the material body. God’s 
Sankalpa is likewise not empirical. The 
existence of the Divine Kama and Sankalpa 
is corroborated by the passages of the 
Upanisads, which describe the Brahma in 
a state prior to the material creation. 
What has been said about Brahma in respect 
of Sat^ Chit, Jhcina, Ananda and Sankalpa is 
applicable to Mukta Jivas also. The view- 
point of Badarayana is very just and 
sound, since Sankalpa and Chaitanya are not 
incompatible with each other. Just as 
Jndna, Ananda and Satya are so many phases 
of the Atmut similarly Sankalpa is also one 
of them. 

A Mukta jHa enjoys equality-^ with 
God, but this equality is qualitative and 
not quantitative. The sun and the lamp 
are qualitatively one, i. e., light; but 
quantitatively they are absolutely 
different. The Mukta Atmd is like a lamp,24 
while Brahma is like the sun. A lamp’s 
light pervades and illumines a small 
closet, then a room, then a house, and, 
if you put it in an open space, it pervades 
a still wider area, but it can never com- 
pete with the light of the sun in perva- 
siveness and illumination. 

The climax of pervasivenesB-'' ) 

and control-G ( ) is in God, not in the 

( Ghhandogya ) 

-- irq r 

( GUa ) 

V^qfq l’ 

‘Iraq irai'^cf 1 ’ 

( Brthadarangal.a rpanisliad ). 

24 ff I’ 

( Hiahma-SutraH IV, iv. 15 J. 

( Sweiasvataropanishad ) 

( Brihadaramjala U^pmisad ) 
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Mukta Jiva. Like wise omniscience-? is 
obtained by the released, but the zenith^s 
of it rests in God. Similarly, the emanci- 
pated soul gets various kinds of Siddhis^i) 
and becomes omnipotent;'^^ but even 
then, as the scriptures say, he is unable^i 
to create and rule the worlds. 

We have thus seen that the Mukta 
Atma does not become God in His imperso- 
nal phase, although he attains to the 
absolute qualitative similarity .-^2 

Hindu philosophical books, such as 
the Vedas, the Puranas, etc. also believe 
in the perBonality83 of Parabrnhma. A Mukta 
Purusa can go both to the abode"'4 of Apara 
Brahma or Karya Brahma as well as to the 
abode‘*^» of Parabrahma or Kdrana Brahma. 
If he contemplates on Parabrahma as 
^rimannarayana, the Mukta Puru^a gets a 
personality similar3<’> to that of the Lord. 
He assumes a body of blue colour, 37 gets 
four arms, 38 puts on a yellow garment89 

27 cf. Sutras (111.49) 

28 

2!> c/. if'f 

( Yoga- Sutras. 111. 48 j. 

‘31515;^ =^R;qrr«i>TRi: I’ 

( Tlrahma- Sutras TV. iv. 9 ) 

( Brahvt a- Sutras 1V^ iv. 17 ) 

32 I’ ( Upanishad ) 

3;j lloassumt's varioue forms nr.d names from mani- 
fold motives. Sri Ganapati, Sri Surya, Sri Siva, 
Sri Dnrga and Sri Yiehmi are prominent figures 
who reside in divine abodes cf all li stic ai.d glorj\ 

3< ‘SPT^ »Ifg<Tq%: I’ 

( Brahma- Sutras IV. iii. 7 ) 

® I’ («;.;• iv.iii. 12 ) 

=3 ’R gw: gt I’ 

( Bhagavata ITT. y.v. 14 } 

87 i 88 ‘ • • • ’ ^ Jhid. TIT. xv. 28 ) 

3> ‘JTi^ gg qrggrgTKg#i: l’ 

( Ibid. VITI. iv. 6 


like that of ^rl Visnu; but even then there 
are some distinctive features of the 
Supreme Being which can never be ob- 
tained by the free soul. They are for 
instance:— 

( 1 ) ^rl Laksml‘^0 Devi, who resides 
permanently on His bosom. 

( 2 ) ^rivatsa^i or the mark of Bhrgu’s 
foot, which is ever visible on His chest. 

( 3 ) Kaustubha,42 the beautiful gem, 
which ever shines on His neck. 

Even the sixteen-^:! personal atten- 
dants of the Lord, who are all Mukta Atmast 
have not got these personal distinctions 
which are reserved by the Supreme. 

It is clear from the above statement 
tha.t 3, Mukta Jiva does not become God in 
His personal phase also. 

The conclusion now arrived at is that 
Jiva cannot become God even when 
emancipated. 

None is like44 God in all respects. 
Who then can dare assert that so and so 
was God, is God or will finally become 
Grod The answer is a negative one. 


40 

1 ( Ibid. 8 . 8 . ; 6 ) 

( Ibid. X. 89. 12 ) 

grgtg.5R: ggisguSt gofr n 

(Ibid. ^ HI. ix-. 3. ) 

•:3 ‘sTiRg?!: sf[gR^T?g4) l’ 

( Ibid. ) 

44 ( Oita) 

45 ^ ^|cr: i 

^ ft \Wt^j utrt 

^ I’ 

(Vyasa-Bhashya on the Yoga- Sutras.) 



Vedanta in Tulasidas’s Works. 


^iplthough Tnlasidas can in no way 

I be regarded as a dogmatic philos- 
jULopher enunciating, discussing, 
and establishing deliberately any paitic- 
ular school of Vedantic thought, his 
views on the interrelations of God and 
Man, Illusion and the Ultimate Reality 
are suflQciently well pronounced and 
clearly defined. The wonder of it is 
that such intricate problems as have 
taxed the brains of subtle dialecticians 
and rendered their works dry-as-dust 
have been explained in such pithy, simple, 
epigrammatic and straightforward 
aphorisms in the shape of Bohas ( coup- 
lets ) and Chaupais ( quartrains ) as every 
man in the street can quote with ease 
and understand with readiness. Many 
of the songs in Vinaya-patribd or the 
‘Humble Petition’ placed at the sacred 
feet of Bhagavan 6rl Ramachandra, 
clothed in picturesque metaphoric lan- 
guage, explain in a lucid manner the 
fundamental principles of the Yedanta. 
The interweaving of all these essentials 
in the living personality of the Lord of 
the Baghus imparts to them a vital force 
that elevates our feelings, inspires our 
imagination, and vibrates every sensory 
and motor nerve in our system. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MAYA 
What is Tnlasidas’ 8 conception of 
Mdyd or the Illusory Power P This is 
elucidated in a brief dialogue between 
Laksmana and ^rl Rama in the Aranya- 
Kdnda. Laksmana asks in a perfect mood 
of or humility: 3 r[? 

(Tell me, O Lord, something about 
jndna or Illumination, Vtniga or Bispassi- 
on and Mdyd ). The Lord defines Mdyd 
as follows:— 

3T^ IT'R 3 HKT 1 


—By B. Viswanatha Ayyar, B. A. 

3tf sfir ng 3tr^ I 

^ Jiigr sti^i I' 

am ^31 II 
p 3TrfRr*T I 

3,T ^ <RT *Wf>Tr II 

trip 3III 5ii$ I 

3r5 ^ 3# II 

Egoism is the root of illusions. ‘I’ 
and ‘Mine’, ‘You’ and ‘Yours’ form the 
basis of the ignorance and separateness 
of all the beings that inhabit this per- 
ceptible universe. Maya is of two kinds: 
‘Vidya’ and ‘Avidya’— positive and 
negative. Vidyd or the positive aspect 
of Mdyd is the Mtda-Prakrti or the 
primordial source that creates, protects 
and dissolves the universe. 

‘g ^feTFaggR^ir^i’ft i 

pftar *rais5 ^rn^E5*iTg.ll’ 

3*5 tTi?T5fR^ i 

iar ^Fa ^ g^Fa w iTrg 1 1 ’ 

The point of difference between the 
Almighty Creator and Dispenser of Man’s 
destinies, and this illusory primordial 
source can be best illustrated by the 
analogy of an expert mechanic and his 
engine. The engine, by itself, cannot 
begin to perform any operation unless 
the mechanic sets the different parts in 
order and adjusts the keys properly. 
Even when the engine has been set 
in motion, the mechanic’s presence is 
essential in order to feed the machine 
properly, regulate its motion evenly, and 
arrange the work systematically. When 
the engine gets out of order, it is the 
expert driver alone who can overhaul the 
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whole machine, repair it and re-arrange 
the parts. Similarly Maya, being a blind 
force, cannot by herself create, protect, 
dissolve, and re-create without the inspir- 
ing energy and the driving force of God. 

So much for Vidya or the positive 
aspect of Maya. As for ‘Avidya’, the 
negative aspect, the poet says: — 

sjnfti itf sra? I 

^'13 11 

The multifold attractions of this 
universe are pervaded by this will-o’- 
the-wisp principle that misguides us in 
wrong paths. The Satanic influence of 
this vicious principle is so all-pervading 
and all-penetrating that even such sages 
as Narada and the Sanaka brothers, and 
such Divine Beings as Brahma and ^iva 
are brought inadvertently within her 
formidable and pernicious sway. 

H ar'? ¥>'5 %ff I 3m ^ ^^11 

%r? H I %fi ^?Tii 

sfm g sum gnsR g 3;ifi i 

ginaiglg-^gg'g^ mg g mi? il 

ggfig mggtg gfi %ir g rnggac fg^^ii 
gi gg mm I agg sgfgg m:g?gigtii 

Yes, she blinds us all in the guise 
of insidious temptations. Nay, she intoxi- 
cates us with lust and low desires. She 
maddens us all in the form of greed 
and avarice. She burns all our spiritual 
system with insensate anger. She 
paralyses the rich with inordinate pride. 
She deafens men in authority with 
excessive doses of vanity. She is the 
cause of the excruciating torture of lovers 
arising from subtle exchange of glances. 
She makes us feverish with youthful 
excitement. She blackens our faces with 
senseless egotism. She mars our spiritual 
progress with envy and jealousy. She 
tosses us to and fro by the whims 


of sorrow. She eats into our system in 
the disguise of the demoralizing worms 
of anxieties and limitless ambitions for 
riches, consorts, and posterity. 

Now, the problem before aspirants 
is to find out a way to escape from the 
clutches of this illusory power. The 
devotional poet says:— 

^Tgggfe fgggg fgggi'^t i 

ggc 3tn ggr 3igi«ft II 
fifi fggrf^ gigr gfgrt l 

5pR gggjK^gfgg gggi^ II 

Heartfelt devotion, unstinted, un- 
equivocal, and unequalled, to the living 
personality of 6rl Ramachandra alone 
can ward off for ever the encircling 
currents of the ‘Avidya’ aspect of Maya. 
The interrelations of God, Man, and 
Maya will now be quite clear. 

’gig-ar^gg o:f gfgig^ l 

urgiggi ^frg ll 

gigrg^g grg l 

fgg^g grgr gg^gr^ft 1 1 

irrgg gfrg ^gg ggggr I 

3fig 31^ sfigigr ll 

Mam, the many, is under the Satanic 
influence of Muyd. Mdyd is, in turn, under 
the omnipotent sway of God, the One 
Ultimate Reality. So, ipso facto, absolute 
surrender to God alone can remove her 
demoralizing effects. Remember, these 
have been caused only by the Jlva’s un- 
called for interference with the Divine 
Law of Evolution, and Karma. 

3frg agggigt I 

3?gg gfst ggRRft II 
^ gigigg gtg nigrt l 

g’^g ¥t^-g^g;ggfi grf ll 

God has created him pure ( ). 
He has inspired him with Reason. He 
has filled him with the untold natural 
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wealth of happineES ( ). The 

Jita ought to have need these God-given 
powers to advantage, and co-operated 
in full with Divine Laws. But, alas ! 
tempted by the outward attraction of 
Maya, and being essentially restless 
owing to the infusion of life, he has 
meddled with the Divine Laws, and 
created the Gordian knot of Karmic 
complications. The unravelling of the 
Gordian knot is not possible without an 
appeal to God, who alone can restore 
jHa to his natural state of spiritual 
health. 

These mysteries of the interconnec- 
tions of Jlva, Iswara, and Maya can best 
be illustrated by the following analogy 
of electric installations in a big city. 
A central electric power-house generates 
suflQcient energy for lighting, cooking, 
fanning, conversing, and driving purposes. 
The power-house is under the control 
and direction of a General Superinten- 
dent who issues orders to the expert 
mechanics and workmen under him. If 
the citizens wish to take full advantage 
of the power-house, they ought not to 
interfere with the electric connections. 
They can, however, use the switches 
according to the directions and establish 
direct connections with the power-house. 

Now look at the darker side of this 
useful system. Attractive electric lights 
may tempt you to a cinema, or a talkie, 
or a gambling-house, or a hotel, or a 
brothel, to entertain your lower senses, 
and give you temporary satisfaction. 
The insidious and compelling electric 
advertisements and loud-speakers may 
appeal to you, and you may waste your 
money, time and energy in buying 
articles of luxury or spending your time 
in soul-degrading occupations. Or, it 
may be that you tamper with the electric 
connections, or spoil the mains or break 
the switches owing to ignorance or for 
the sake of fun. This may result in 
depriving the connected house or lane 
or street of the various positive advan- 


tages of the power-house. These repairs 
may be temporary or permanent. But 
they can never be set right until an 
appeal is made to the General Superinten- 
dent by phone— 

It will now be quite clear from this 
analogy that the citizens or Jlvas alone 
are responsible for the troubles invited 
upon their heads. God, the General 
Superintendent, offered you immense 
advantages through the illusory power of 
the electric corporation. His Plan is to 
carry on the process of our evolution still 
further until we could reach the perfect 
state of self-realization and God-realiza- 
tion, Like the citizens in the analogy, 
Man enjoys the light of Reason, the fan- 
ning force of love and life, and the driving 
energy of the will. If he makes the right 
use of these God-given powers, well and 
good. If, on the contrary, he is foolish 
enough to be led away by the ephemeral 
attractions around him, or is wicked 
enough to dislocate the connections, 
woe will befall him sure and certain ! Just 
as the citizens have to abide by the 
municipal electric regulations, Man has 
also to keep up to the injunctions of the 
^astras laid down by the ancient Bsis — 

Just as, in the case of any serious 
mishap or closing of connections, we have 
to appeal to the General Superintendent 
on phone, we should also appeal to the 
Almighty for help, guidance, and correc- 
tion by praying and feeling, and acting. 

Even after this detailed explana- 
tion, some sincere enquirers may be pon- 
dering why there should be evil at all. 
Why not there be good and nothing but 
good in this universe P Tulasidas says; — 

*133 'Tr=? f«rf^ 373111; i 

nf3 f333rn ii 

I 

33-31333 3T3r II 
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HI3-3WIT3 ii 

arfRar *fh3,ll 

The truth ie that the world can be 
controlled only by a mixture of opositee. 
If there is light, there must be shade; 
otherwise the beauty of the picture will 
be lost. “Sweet are the blessings of ad- 
versity”, for it makes us struggle and gain 
strength. Evil forces test our moral 
stamina. The essential inequality of the 
world permits the flow of useful energy 
and the adjustment of levels. There 
must be a positive pole as well as a 
negative pole. There must be a infinity 
as well as a— infinity. 

THE THEORY OF CREATION 

This leads us on to the views of 
Tulasidas on the creation of the world, 
and those of the different schools of 
Vedantio thought in that particular. The 
following oft-quoted song written in 
oryjptic language expresses in a nutshell 
all that can be said on the subject:-- 

^ H ^ I 

era 

?rgf« wrf? II K 11 

erg % f^T I 

^ fill g jraf irtt'er, 

11 racsT <i;Ff 31 1? II ^ II 

^ 3?f5T 

313 ^ HE? 

>TH ^ 11 ^ 11 

^ ^ Era, a? 

3EE iraE ^ iTi^ I 

aaftrare eftfg ■am, 

^ 31131 'Tfirar^ II V II 


O Ke^ava I what shall I say P I am 
not able to express my ideas on the 
wonderful way in which Thou Greatest 
the world. O Hari the extraordinary 
plan of creation defies all my powers of 
expression. lam only staring at it with 
eyes full of wonder, and, after observing 
the process, keep perfectly silent. A 
formless painter, such as Thou art, has 
drawn the picture of the world on the 
illusory screen of Mayd with a colourless 
brush by mere Will-power— 

Ordinary pictures can be effaced 
by washing; but the Creator’s picture, 
in spite of its mysterious method of draw- 
ing, cannot be obliterated by any amount 
of washing— physical or chemical. Ordi- 
nary pictures, being inert, have no fear 
of the hand of death; but the Damocle’s 
Sword of death hangs over the beings of 
this mysterious evolution. Ordinary 
pictures are objects of beauty and enjoy- 
ment; but, strange to say, the created 
world is an abode of miseries, not a bed of 
roses. The world is like the mirage of the 
sun’s rays, and is therefore illusory. 
Just as the deer, cheated by the fanciful 
presence of water in the mirage, dies 
of thirst, so also man, hankering after 
the ephemeral worldly powers falls into 
the crocodile jaws of death. Some 
philosophers, like the followers of the 
Dwaita school of thought, opine that the 
world of perception is real. The Adwaita 
philosophers denounce it as false. 
Those of the Visistadwaita system con- 
sider that it is falsehood mixed with 
reality, Tulasidas says, in conclusion, 
that all the three systems being nothing 
but hair-splitting distinctions without a 
difference, only those who rise above 
these empty discussions and mischievous 
hallucinations, and feel that the whole 
world is a- Divine Cinema or drama or 
talkie-house, can realize the truth of the 
sacred text “I am Brahma.'^ 

Yet, Tulasidas does not overlook the 
methods of those philosophers; he makes 
effective use of the analogies of Brahma- 
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vadis in order to describe the object of 
his adoration. 

q^^TFcT ^ I 

II 

THE METHODS OF GOD-REALIZA- 
TION: JNANA vs. BHAKTl. 

Tulasidas has expressed his consid- 
ered views on the methods of God-Reali- 
zation, namely, the comparative merits 
of jrtana and Bhakti in a lengthy sustain 'd 
metaphor towards the close ci Uttara- 
kdnda. In Araijya-Kdnda, he defines Jfldna 
as follows: — 

’^ig mg 13:^3 gr^ i 

TO ggrg gg grft ll 
^ffar mg gr mrift i 
gggg fgfi: g'tfg gg tTOft ll 

The absolute absence of egotism is 
the sign of a Jndni. He sees the Ultimate 
Reality anywhere and everywhere. 

Absolute renunciation cannot be attained 

until the aspirant rises completely above 
the temptations of the Siddhis and the 
slavery of the three Gunas. But reaching 
this high ideal is not an easy job— 

gjfg gifeg gggg grfeg, gigg g>f3g i 
dK ggrss^mrg gfg ll 

Jmina defies explanation. Even if it 
is explained as clearly as possible, it can- 
not be understood by all. Even if it is 
understood, difficulties are so great that it 
can scarcely be attained. Even if some- 
body attains it by chance coincidence, it 
cannot be retained safely on account of 
the insurmountable obstacles. 

What are these difficulties and 
obstacles P We have already explained in 
a previous paragraph how the Jiva has 
been caught within the firm grip of Mayd 
owing to ignorant manipulations, and 
that for absolute deliverance he has to 


appeal directly to God. But the encircling 
feeling of egotism forces him to try other 
ways by his self-sustained efforts to free 
himself from the above firm grip. 

He fills himself first with high- 
souled faith, a Kdmadhenu or divine cow of 
infinite possibilities. He leads that cow 
into the field of scriptures, and feeds her 
alternately and by turns with the grass 
of Japa or incantations, tapasyd or penance, 
and the eightfold Yogio Sadhanas or 
methods. The cow of high-souled faith 
having given birth to the calf of pure loving 
hearty he uses the latter in increasing the 
flow of her milk. He then tethers the 
former with the rope of steady balanced 
will, brings the pot of confidence, calls 
in the services of the milkman of 
cloudless mind, and draws the milk of 
Ahimsd, the greatest dharma. He then boils 
the milk on the fire of desirelessness, 
cools it again with the fan of content- 
ment and adds the sourness of spiritual 
courage. The happiness thus generated 
churns with the dasher of continuous 
logical thinking and contemplation. Self- 
control acts as the pot holding the curd, 
and straightforward, true, and kind 
speech acts as the churning rope. Out 
comes the butter of pure sacred 
renunciation. The aspirant then gathers 
the remnants of his good and bad actions, 
and prepares fire with yogic safety match- 
es, and melts the butter of renunciation. 
This process burns the impurities of 
egotism, and, in the end, Buddhi cools the 
hot ghee of Jndna, and renders it fit for use. 
This ghee is then filled in the lamp of 
steady contemplation placed on the 
support of equality. The wicks of all- 
pervading soul-perception are prepared 
by removing the seeds of the three states 
of experience ( waking, dreaming, and 
sleeping ), and the three Gunas or qualities 
( Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas ). Thus the Lamp 
of Knowledge is prepared, and it burns 
the insects of haughtiness as soon as they 
reach near. 

The steady flame of this lamp is the 
realization ‘I am He’. It is very bright 
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and brilliant. Its brightness is intuitive 
experience. The illusion of ‘I’ and ‘Mine’ 
and ‘Thou’ and ‘Thine’ disappears. The 
darkness of temptations vanishes. Then 
the intuitive insight is able to unravel 
the Gordian Knot of ignorance and free 
itself from the firm grip of Mdyd. Even 
then there is no end to obstacles or the 
hurdle race. Mdyd then assumes the guise 
of the most attractive Siddhis, and tries 
to misguide the aspirant, and make 
him a blind Milton with the Paradise 
Lost 1 If the aspirant is wise, he treats 
them with indifference, and passes on. 
Now comes the final degree examination 
in which the aspirant is subjected to 
the severest tests by the deities who 
are in charge of the different sense-organs. 
After passing these tests unequivocally, 
he is invested with the hood of Saint- 
hood, and the Paradise is regained. 

As against this circuitous method 
of attaining the highest state of Self- 
Realization or getting the degree of the 
Lamp of Kno wedge, Tulasidas places 
the shortest out shown by the jewelled 
beacon-light of Bhakti, which sheds lustre 
day and night. There is no need to go in 
search of wick, lamp-stand, or ghee. 
All ignorance vanishes immediately. No 
moth or any other insect can approach the 
jewelled light. The aspirant can never be 
subjected to spiritual diseases if he keeps 
firm hold of the straight path of Bhakti. 

TULASIDAS’ S MENTAL WORSHIP 

Let me conclude this article with 
the famous mental worship or 
contained in the song of the Vinaya- 

Patrikd—a. song that is a glorious mixture 
of Jfidna and Bhakti '. — 

II \ II 

% BTfvjJTR II II 


JR? 

f%3o! II ^ II 

II Y II 

r^stru I 

fK Jr-hrt II mi 

fesr, 

stFr?? J|f5T 1 

Rf rib Tf??^ 3:iJ?TR JR, 

JT^frrTSTJTWJTRr^^TigrJ# 11^ II 

“O mindl worshipLord Ramaohandra 
in the following way. Such a worship 
can remove the miseries resulting from 
the pairs of opposites, control the senses, 
and infuse happiness. 

“Fill yourself with the thought that 
God Hari exists always and everywhere, 
within the movable and immovable 
objects around you. Burn the Fragrant Incense 
of this thought before the Lord. 

“Feel that the lamp of Self- 
Realization is burning within you, 
and that the darkest temptations, anger, 
arrogance, and so on have disappeared, 
and that all traces of rank egotism have 
vanished. Wave the Lamp of such feelings 
before the Lord. 

“Imagine that you are filled with 
extremely noble thoughts and feelings. 
Remember, these thoughts and feelings 
form the Best Oblations that could be offered 
to the Lord with a consecrated heart. 

“Resolve with a determined will 
that all your doubts have been cleared, 
and that the lower desires of the vicious 
circle of Saipsdra have ceased to function, 
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This auto-suggestion is the best pan supari 
you can offer to the Liord. 

“Fancy as if the sum-total of good 
and bad deeds is in the form of 
ghee in the plate of worship in which 
ten wicks have been lighted by the 
fire of renunciation burning with the 
brilliance of sattva-guna or humility, and 
that there are three such rows of such 
lights, one above the other,— Steady 
Effort, and Knowledge. This is the best 
Festival of Lights that can be symbolized 
before the Lord. 

“Understand that in your pure heart 
has been prepared a bed of tranquillity, and 
that the Lord is sleeping there very 
soundly. Lo 1 Patience and Mercy are 
serving the Lord in His deep slumber. 


Where the Lord exists there can 
be no distinction of sex, colour, race, 
or creed created by the Illusory Mdyd. 

“This is the mental worship daily 
performed by such great sages as Sanaka 
brothers, Vedas, Adi^esa, ^iva, and 
Narada. 

“Tulasidas, the pure-hearted, assures 
us that those who adopt this kind of 
mental worship daily can reach the goal 
of existence.” 

Glory be to ^rl Sita-Rama. 

Peace ! Peace I Peace I 


The Chariot of Life. 

Reaping the fruit of their own action in this world, resting in the cavity of the 
heart the other half of the Supreme — .these two {Jiva and Brahma ) are described after 
the illustration of light and darkness, by the knowers of Brahma, nay, by those house- 
holders who worship the five fires, as also by those who keep the three Nachiketa fires. 
That Nachiketa fire, the bridge over which pass worshippers desirous of crossing over to 
the other side, and that which is Brahma, the immutable Supreme, beyond all fear, 
we have certainly been able thus to know. Know the Self to bo the rider on the chariot 
of this body, guided by the intellect as the charioteer, drawn by the senses as powerful 
horses, controlled by the mind serving as the reins. Thus runs the vehicle over the course 
of experience. The Self thus conditioned by the senses and the mind is called the enjoyer 
( the subjective soul — Jiva ) by those who know. He who is forsaken by the Charioteer 
( intelligent discrimination ) and has no idea of guiding the reins— his mind— in the 
proper manner, has no control over the senses, like a driver over restive horses. He 
who has the intellect for his driver and the mind for proper reins, is able to reach the 
other end of the course, the highest essence of the All-pervading. This, ever-concealed 
in all, is never manifest, but is grasped by the sharp intellect of those who are trained 
to minute observation. 




— Kathopanishad, 



Vedanta. 

( The Oomplete Cessation of Empirical Consciousness and the full 
Realization of Absolute Consciousness, ) 


edanta may be interpreted, on 
etymological as well as logical 
and other grounds, as the com- 
plete cessation of empirical 
conBciousneBs and the full realization of 
Absolute OonsciouBnesB. And, as the 
complete cessation of empirical con- 
BciousnesB and the full realization of 
Absolut® OonsciouenesB automatically 
imply the transcendence of the three 
Gunas, Vedanta may be further charac- 
terized as the transcendence of the three 
Gunas and the consequent ( P) attainment 
of the Nistraiguriya state— the state where 
one is above and beyond the influence of 
the three Gunas. The transcendence of 
the three Gnnas again, in its turn, is 
poBsible only when the self ( Ahanhara ) 
is radically annihilated. Consequently, 
Vedanta may be, lastly, described as 
wholesale self-annihilation and the 
acceptance of the selfless { NiraJmnkura ) 
Btate. 

This interpretation, as will be seen 
later on, Is not altogether novel and 
unauthentic. It is by no means an un- 
common feat of an extraordinary ingen- 
uity. At least, it is in no way against 
the spirit of Vedanta. 

These three sets of characterization 
of Vedanta, — as the complete cessation 
of empirical consoiousness and the full 
realization of Absolute Coneciousness, 
the transcendence of the three Gunas and 
the consequent attainment of the 
Nistraigunya state and, lastly, wholesale 
self-annihilation and the acceptance of 
the selfless state— in purport imply one 
and the same thing, negatively and 
positively. As a matter of fact, the two 
terms of each set are reversible. That 


By A Friend, 

is, the complete cessation of empirical 
consciousness is the same as the full 
realization of Absolute ConBcioueness 
and vice versa, and so on and so forth. 

To avoid misunderstanding and from 
certain other considerations the terms 
are so doubled. Thus, for example, the term 
‘the full realization of Absolute Conscious- 
ness’ is added to the first— ‘the oomplete 
cessation of empirical consciousness’, 
lest it ( the first ) should be regarded as 
a mere negation, an absolute void ( Abhava 
or Sfinya ), which it by no means is. If one 
is, however, tempted to term it as a 
negation or void, one may do so by all 
means, provided one bears clearly in 
mind that IT IS A NEGATION OR VOID 
THAT IS FULIi TO THE BRIM. The 
significance of the term ‘the complete 
cessation of empirical consciouBness’ 
is to emphasise the practical— ethical- 
side of realization. For, in the absence 
of this explicit characterization, there is 
every fear and likelihood of Vedanta’s 
being perverted in the hands of a Kaliyug} 
type of Vedunti in justification of his gross 
self-indulgence. 

By the by, it will not be out of place 
to mention here that whatsoever leads 
one to this goal— the goal pointed out by 
the foregoing double sets of characteriza- 
tion, may be legitimately termed as 
‘Vedantic’ . ThuB,f or example, if one attains 
this state by taking recourse to the path of 
devotion ( Bhaktimdrga ), one has every 
right and reason to call one’s path 
Vedantic. Similarly, if a second person 
realizes it through action ( Karmamdrga ), 
he is perfectly entitled to designate his 
course as Vedantic. The same is the case 
with Jfidna and all other paths, if any. 
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Now, to start with the etymological 
considerations, Vedanta is a compound 
of two terms and 'anta\ Veda, a 

derivation from the root ^vid' ( to know ), 
means knowledge, and 'anta' means end or 
cessation. Vedanta, then, etymologically 
means the end or cessation of knowledge. 
The term ‘Knowledge’ here is to be 
construed in the sense of Empirical 
Consciousness as against Absolute Con- 
sciousness or Consciousness as such. 

This interpretation of Veda as em- 
pirical consciousness may be supported 
by the following stanza of the Gitd and 
corroborated by certain other considera- 
tions also. The teaching of the Blessed 
One to Arjuna to the effect that all the 
Vedas have for their subject-matter the 
three Gunas, and His calling upon him to 
be Nistraigunya ( ^ 

clearly lays down that the Vedas are 
concerned with the three Gunas only. 
It need hardly be pointed out that em- 
pirical consciousness also is constituted by 
nothing else but the mental and the 
physical aspects of the three Gunas. 
What is physicality in empirical con- 
sciousness is represented by the substan- 
tial aspect of the three Gunas and what 
is mentality is answered by their 
mental aspect. The substantial aspects 
of the Gunas— Sa//va, Rajas and Tamas— exact- 
ly correspond to their mental aspects — 
knowing, willing and feeling. What is 
sattva on the physical plane is knowing 
on the mental one; what is rajas on the 
former is willing on the latter and, lastly, 
what is tatnas on the physical is feeling 
on the mental. 

And, moreover, technically speaking, 
the Veda is a collection of affirmative and 
negative judgments ( ) and, 

practically, empirical consciousness is 
constituted and exhausted by these two 
all-inclusive types of judgments. Hence, 
it is not quite illegitimate to take Veda 
and empirical consciousness as synonym- 
ous. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the epithet ‘empirical’ is not 


simply to be confined to experience here 
in this life only but it should also be 
inclusive of experience hereafter, in the 
life beyond. For the Vedio affirmations 
and negations speak not only of things 
pertaining to this life but also, rather 
mostly, of things pertaining to the life 
beyond. They speak equally of things 
mundane and celestial, secular and sacred 
both. 

The oft-quoted line ^ 

i’ supports the interpretation of 
Vedanta as the cessation of empirical 
consciousness, i. c., the cessation of affir- 
mation and negation, the transcendence 
of the three Gunas— the physical and 
the mental contents of empirical 
consciousness. We do not require any 
further multiplication of such apt quota- 
tions to support this thesis. 

It was pointed out in the beginning 
that the cessation of empirical con- 
BciousnesB automatically implies the 
transcendence of the three Gunas. At 
this stage we need not say anything 
further in this connection. For, while 
considering the denotation and connota- 
tion of Vedanta, we have seen that 
empirical consciousness and the three 
Gunas are one and the same thing. Hence 
the very cessation of the one means the 
automatic transcendence of the other. 

Nor need we say anything of the 
third group of characterization of 
Vedanta as ‘wholesale self-annihilation’. 
For what the cessation of empirical 
consciousness and the transcendence of 
the three Gunas mean in general, is meant 
by wholesale self-annihilation in 
particular. So long as the self ( ahankdra ) 
is there, the empirical consciousness and 
its physical and mental contents— the 
three Gunas— will, ipso facto, remain intact. 

Now as regards the paths Vedantio. 
It was said at the outset that whatsoever 
leads one to this goal may be justifiably 
termed as Vedantic, There may be 
innumerable paths— known or unknown, 
tried or untried,— which may take one tQ 
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this destination and, consequently, all of 
them may be characterized as Vedantic. 
But, helplessly limited as we human 
beings are, we cannot comprehend and 
appreciate them in their entirety. We 
may at best reduce their unlimited 
numbers to some categories of ours and 
judge them in our own terms. But, as 
all our categoiies are ultimately mental 
and mind, again, is constituted by the 
three all-inclusive tendencies cf know- 
ing, willing and feeling, we may classify 
all the paths ultimately into three heads, 
viz. , (i) the Path of knowledge or cogn ition , 

( ii ) the path of willing or conation 
and, lastly, (iii) that of feeling or 
affection. It need not be repeated that 
these throe paths are determined by the 
predominance of the three Gunas— sa/^ta, 
rajas, and respectively. All the 

three paths originate and develop from 
the three Gunas, to start with. But they 
are not thereby to be disregarded. Rather, 
to admit sincerely our lot, we have to 
start with them, fully conscious of their 
nature, in right earnest and with a fervent 
zeal. Our dogged and patient pursuit 
with whole-hearted sincerity will soon 
lead us to a stage where the traigunya state 
gradually wanes and the Nistraigunya 
state appears in all its lustre. We should 
patiently wait for it, and so long as it is 
not reached we should pay no hoed to the 
cants of the opposite camps, who, in utter 
forgetfulness of their mission, and 
neglecting their duty, make it their main 
business to speak disrespectfully and 
disparagingly of others’ paths as the 
effects of the Gunas and hence not leading 
to the ultimate goal, the Nistraigunya 
state. 

To avoid misunderstanding, one point 
requires further clarification. It is point- 
ed out in the foregoing lines that the path 
of devotion is the spiritual correspondent 


of tamoguna. Thereby no disrespect to 
the path is, and should be, meant. As a 
matter of fact, every Gwwahas two aspects— • 
one binding and the other liberating. It 
is the liberating aspect of every Gui^a that 
is meant here and it is the same liberat- 
ing aspect of tamoguna that is represented 
in Bhakti. The liberating aspect of every 
guna as such is ultimate— free from and 
beyond all distinctions. The statement 
may be substantiated by the fact that 
Lord ^iva, who is the very symbol of 
tamas as such, is eulogized as the Greatest 
Devotee ( Parama Bha gavata ). This leaves 
no room for any further doubt that by 
characterizing Bhakti as the spiritual 
correspondent of t a mogmj a no disrespect is 
meant to it, 

It is only the empirical, i. c,i partial 
view of the Gunas that is vitiated by all 
possible distinctions. It suffers from all 
sorts of complexes, those of inferiority 
as well as superiority. Our empirical life 
is always' distorted by the tripartite 
division of subject, object and their 
mutual relation, and these, in their turn, 
are hopelessly multifurcated. Every 
knowledge-situation on the empirical 
plane involves the knower, the object 
known, and the act of knowing. The same 
is the case with every willing and feeling 
situation. The Absolute GonsciousnesB 
knows no such vicious distinctions. In it 
all distinctions lapse, all complexes are 
resolved. It being realized, all becomes 
Absolute. The knower, the wilier and the 
feeler; the known, the willed and the 
felt; the knowing, the willing and the 
feeling,— all are Absolute and nothing but 
Absolute. Herein lies its glory that it turns 
the very distinctions into Absolute, 
and Vedanta is to be hailed inasmuch as it 
leads to the complete cessation of all these 
distinctions and the full realization of 
Absolute Consciousness. 



Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary. 


orn in the year 1836 at Kamar- 
puknr, an obscure village in the 
district of Hugli, Bengal, Rama- 
krishna Paramahansa lived his 
comparatively short life ( of 50 years ) 
mostly in the Dakshineswar Kali Temple 
on the Ganges about 5 miles from Calcutta, 
the premier city of India. His life was not 
full of innumerable outward activities; 
but in the inner world of his mind it was 
full of intense activity, which moulded 
his character in such a way that to the 
fortunate few of his contemporaries who 
came in contact with him it was a great 
object-lesson for moulding their own lives, 
Sri Ramakrishna, by his various spiritual 
disciplines— his actual practice, to the 
letter, of the different forms of Sadhana as 
inculcated in Hinduism with its divers 
forms such as Yaisnavism, ^aktaism and 
Vedantism, as well as of the Mohammedan 
and Christian methods of Sadhana— veolizQdi 
the one absolute truth, the undivided 
Truth-Knowlcdge-Bliss, which is termed 
Yisnu, Sakti, Brah ma\ Allah, or God by 
different religions. He at last came to the 
conclusion that, though different religions 
are apparently contradictory, yet they 
are all true, and every sincere devotee, 
to whatever religion he may belong, 
comes ultimately to the same goal. 

It is gratifying to learn that his birth 
centenary is soon going to be celebrated 
throughout the world in an adequate 
manner. I will try to point out in this 
short article how this celebration of his 
centenary, in which the study of his life 
and teachings will, of course, form the 
principal feature, well help India as well 
as the whole world to come to a position 
of mutual understanding and harmony. 

Do we not see that the main obstacle 
to our mutual understanding is the belief 
in everybody’s mind that his religion 
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alone is true and all others 80*6 false P The 
most liberal among us may conceive that 
others' religions may contain some truths, 
but we think that our religion is the 
highest. In Hinduism the Yaisnavas 
contend that Visnu or Krsna alone can 
give salvation, whereas the ^aktas claim 
the same thing about their favourite 
Deity— ^akti or Kali. The Yedantist, on 
the other hand, says that, unless you 
realize the one absolute foi mless Brahma 
as true and all else false, there is no salva- 
tion. For want of space I refrain from 
mentioning the innumerable sects and 
subdivisions of these various cults always 
warring with each other, and refer the 
reader to his own practical experience. 
The Mohammedan will tell you that 
Allah alone is true and Mohammed is His 
only prophet. The Christian, on the other 
hand, believes that Jesus the Christ is the 
only begotten son of God, and that none 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven but 
through Him. I may mention here another 
class of persons, who are to bo found 
among all religions and are gradually 
growing in number; they are educated in 
the so-called modern style and have 
studied modern science. They call 
themselves Atheists or Agnostics and say 
that they cannot sincerely believe in any 
of the existing religions as these are 
mutually contradictory and full of super- 
stitions. The days of crusades and killing 
or burning a person for his religious 
profession are almost gone from the world, 
perhaps never to return. Bloodshed and 
cruelty in the name of religion, even if 
they exist now, must be very scarce. But 
persecution with the pen and abusing each 
other’ s religion are, I am sorry to say, still 
rampant. In some places, perhaps, a little 
toleration is preached and practised. Still, 
looking at another’s religion with equal 
reverence as one’s own is a very rare 
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phenomenon indeed. Oommnnalism is 
still the great bane of every society, and, 
I think, the coming Centenary of Sri 
Bamakrishna, the prophet of harmony, 
will help to a great extent to promote the 
noble object of uniting the different religi- 
ons of the world in a grand ideal of 
universal religion. IIow is this to be 
brought about P By closely studying the 
life and teachings of Sri Bamakrishna. 
His life teaches us that we are not to 
discard the particular doctrines and forms 
and rituals of our own creed. A Hindu is 
not to cease to be a Hindu, a Mohammedan 
need not cease to be a Mohammedan, nor 
is a Christian required to cease to be a 
Christian. Let the follower of every 
religion stick to his own faith and practise 
it as zealously as ever; rather let him be 
more zealous in his particular religious 
practices, but let him also study the 
religious doctrines and practices of other 
relegions with reverence. Letthe members 
of all religions gather under a common 
banner of universal religion, without 
giving up their particular distinguishing 
traits, and make a crusade against 
immorality and irreligion, which can 
be summed up in one word as selfishncse. 

With regard to the Agnostic educated 
class to which I have referred, I will tell 
the ]'cader how Sri Bamakrishna, who 
was himself a staunch believer in God, 
dealt with a person of that class, and he 
will be charmed by his method of teaching. 

Once a gentleman came to him and 
said, “Sir, I have lost my peace of mind, 
and, though I have tried all sorts of 
human means to restore it, I have failed. 
I cannot believe in the existence of God. 
So I cannot pray to Him for help in this 
matter. Can you, sir, show me any way 
of getting it back P” Beader, how would 
you have advised the gentleman with a 
view to ridding him of his troubles P 
Perhaps you would have tried to persuade 
him to accept your own faith, which to 
such a person would have been of no avail. 
What was Sri Bamakrishna’ s advice to 
him P He gently said, “Brother, can you 


not pray in this way: Oh, God, if you exist, 
extricate me from this trouble.” It is 
said that the gentleman met him long 
after, expressed his gratitude for the 
piece of advice he had received, which, 
he said, had exactly suited his nature, and 
described how praying in that fashion he 
was not only cured of his trouble but in 
the end became a staunch believer in God. 

If you read Sri Bamakrishna’ s teach- 
ings, you will find innumerable instances 
of his catholic way of teaching. He was 
an ardent believer in the doctrine of 
Incarnation ( Avatara ) and also in the Lild 
of Badha-Krsna literally, like an ordinary 
Vaisnava. But, when he met a person 
who could not believe in the doctrine of 
Incarnation, he would tell him, “You do 
not believe in Incarnations — what of thatp 
Think of the formless God in which you 
believe, with earneetness and devotion; 
only don’t be dogmatic nor quarrel with 
others who are of a different persuasion”. 
About Badha-Krsna he would say, “You 
do not believe in Badha-Krsna Lila 
literally— what of that P But, of course, 
you can try to imitate in your life Badha’ s 
intense love for Krsna, and have such an 
all-consuming love for your God.” To 
the orthodox Hindus he would say with 
reference to Christ, “Why call him Jesus 
Khrishta, as if he was a foreigner or 
an alien— think of him rather as B^i 
Khrlsta, and you will find a place for 
him in your own heart.” 

Want of space compels me to refrain 
from quoting more examples. Suflaoe it to 
say that a We stern scholar like Max Muller 
and a Western writer and thinker like 
Bomain Holland have found in Bama- 
krishna a teacher from whose noble life 
and teachings they could learn lessons in 
catholicity. 

Already many sincere souls through- 
out the world have come to this broad 
outlook by studying Sri Bamakrishna’ s 
life and teachings. His coming Centenary, 
by preaching his gospel of harmony 
throughout the world, will surely help 
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many more sincere truth-seekers in 
learning about this noble truth of the 
harmony of religions. Thus the movement 
for peace and concord and brotherhood 
will increase in strength as well as 
intensity, and, God willing, will help to 
usher into this world of strife and quarrel 
the kingdom of heaven which every one 
in his heart of hearts is seeking to find 
established. 


Therefore, gentle reader, do you not 
feel inclined to join this Centenary 
movement and help to your utmost 
ability to make it a success which, you 
must admit, it eminently deserves P 

In this short article I have tried 
briefly to bring out the one prominent 
feature of Sri Ramakrishna’s life and 
teachings. I hope to deal with other as- 
pects of his teachings in future. 


Tantra and Vedanta. 

By Cliintaharan Chakravarty, Kavyatirtha, M. A« 


ifferent schools of Tantras had 
different systems of philosophy. 
In fact, five independent systems 
of philosophy of the five im- 
portant schools of the Tantras are men- 
tioned.! It is, however, to be regretted 
that the literature giving exposition of 
these systems has not come down except 
in the case of the ^aivas of Kashmir. 
Attempts may, therefore, be profitably 
made to reconstruct these systems on 
the basis of quotations from or references 
to them made in various works—Tantric 
or otherwise. As a preliminary to in- 
vestigations regarding the Tantra Sys- 
tems of philosophy, the present paper 
makes an attempt to put together the 
information scattered in a number of 
Tantric texts, commentaries, and works 
belonging to other branches of literature, 
which throws light on the relation in 
which the Tantras stand with the 
Vedanta, and on the systems of x^hiloso- 
phy of the Tantras in general. 

It will be noticed that the doctrines 
of some of the Tantra schools are at 

I’ 


variance with those of the Vedanta, 
while there are some which follow the 
latter. The philosophy of the Tantras 
is generally referred to as being in conflict 
with that of the Vedanta. The Tantra 
system, it is held, follows the theory of 
Evolution ( ) as against the 

Theory of Appearance ( ) which is 

propounded in the Vedanta. The 
Tantrikas, again, in contradistinction to 
the Vedantis, recognize five Avasthas and 
Krtyas, e. turya and ttiryatUa in addition 
fo J‘igraf, Swapna and Su^upti of the Vedantis 
as also tirodhana and anu^raha in addition 
to Srsli, Sthiti and Samhura of the latter. 

The views of some of the schools of 
the Tantras are dogmatically refuted in 
the Vedanta ‘Sutras ( II. ii. 7-8 ), the com- 
mentators of which incidentally refer 
to the characteristic doctrines of these 
schools, that are in conflict with the 
views of the Vedanta. These two sections 
are supposed, by the Saivite commen- 
tators, to have been meant for the refuta- 
tion of the cardinal principles of sections 
of the ^aivas and of the Pancharatras, 
while, according to the Vaisnavas, they 
refute the views of the ^aivas and of the 
6aktas. The Mrgendra Tantra ( II. lOff. ), 
on the other hand, refutes the views of 
the Vedanta system. The Siddhanta 
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Tantras of the South are also found to have 
been anti-Yedantic, criticizing as they 
do the theories of Adwaita Vedanta. l 

Some of the schools of Tantra were 
again definitely Pro-Nyaya-Vai^esika or 
Pro-S§-nkhya in their views, evidently 
With no sympathy for Vedanta. The 
Nyaya as well as the Vai^esika systems 
are expressly associated with sections of 
the 6aiv as2. The Aihvaitamanjari by a dis- 
ciple of Sankara and the Marichiha of Vraja- 
natha Bha^ta explain the Vedanta -Sutras 
(II. ii. 7) as being refutations of these 
schools. Ki-tsang commenting on the Sata- 
Sdstra refers to the sixteen categories of 
Nyaya as having been expounded by the 
followers of Mahe^wara.i^ 

In some quarters a relation is sought 
to be established between the Tantras or 
at least the Saiva portion of them and the 
Sankhya system of philosophy.-* This 
may be due to the fact that there are 
some common categories recognized by 
both. Laksmidhara in his commentary 
on the Saundaryalahari has even made an 
attempt to identify the categories of the 
Tantras— 51 or 36— with the 25 categories 
of the Sankhya. 

On the other hand, there are clear 
indications which unmistakably point out 
that some at least of the schools of 


1 S. Siiiyanaiaytuui Saetn; Sivadivaiia of Srikantha, 

p. 3. 

( Skad-darsana-samucMnya of 

Qiinarntna. ) 

8. Koith; Indian Logic md Atomism, Chapter X; Pro - 
Dingnaga Buddhist text on Logic (roin Chinoso 
Eouices, p. XXIX. 

I Tattva-prakasika of Srikumara, IV. 3 ) 
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( Bhatta Narayaiia on Mrigendra-tantra II. lo ) 


Tantras have definite Vedantic leanings. 
All the more important schools of Tantras 
had their own commentaries on the 
Veddnta-Sufras interpreting the latter in 
accordance with the doctrines of their 
respective systems of philosophy. Of 
these the commentaries of the Vaisnavas 
and the ^aivas are well-known, while the 
commentary of the ^aktas is believed to 
have been lost. The Akutdgama-Tantra 
prescribes the study of the Vedanta as 
one of the principal duties of a Tantric 
worshipper. 6akti or the Supreme 
Goddess is identified with the Supreme 
lirahma, described as being qualified by 
Muyu, which is either predominant or 
secondary. She is, in fact, stated to be 
the aim and end of the Vedanta. The 
illusory nature of the world is occasional- 
ly emphasised in the manner of the 
VedantiB. 

The Tantra form of worship also 
serves as a course of practical training 
for the realization of the Vedantic ideal 
of the identity of the finite with the 
Infinite— of the individual Soul with the 
Supreme Soul. The various parts of this 
woTBhip^Bhiita-Suddhi and the different 
Nyasas— all aim at this realization. The 
worshipper has to conceive his body as 
the seat of the deity at the time of 
offering worship. On the occasion of 
‘internal worship’ {aniarydga), which is 
the ideal and more preferable form of 
worship, this process is carried a step 
further. Here the worshipper has to make 
attempts to realize the identity of the 
deity not only with himself but also with 
all the objects of worship. It would thus 
appear that, in spite of the differences in 
doctrinal details, the Tantras had the 
same ideal in view as the Vedanta. 


( Nilakanaha’s commentary on the Devibhagavata 
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here is considerable lack of 
knowledge about the meaning of 
the word Tantra and what the 
ritualistic Tantras teach. The 
Tantras are associated in the minds of the 
educated classes with what is known as 
Magic, and Tantricism has accordingly 
been termed as Indrajala-vidya^ Mohana-idstra, 
Rahasya-vidyd, the mystic science which 
deals with magic and so forth. It has 
also been erroneously held by some that 
Bon religion, which is the source of 
Tantricism, mainly deals with magic. 
These misstatements not only betray a 
lamentable ignorance on the part of those 
who make such bold assertions but do 
une gravest injustice to the subject itself. 

The word Tantra means a treatise or 
a text-book. It is synonymous with 
Sdstra or a book of injunctions. There are 
Tantras which deal with medicine, there 
are others which deal with Chemistry, 
and others again which deal with the 
Bar^anas. The Sankhya Darsana, for 
instance, is called a Tantra, There is a 
story-book which is called Panchatantra. 
Besides, there is a large mass of scriptures 
dealing with religious instructions, which 
may be taken as guides on the path of 
life. These latter books are very often 
taken in a wrong light with the result 
that Tantras are wrongly classed with 
Indrajdla-vidyd and the like. It is also 
held by some so-called eminent authori- 
ties that these religious Tantras are 
classified under four heads, viz., ^aiva 
Tantras, ^akta Tantras, Vaisnava Tantras 
and Bauddha Tantras. This is an 
erroneous statement. The Buddhist 
Tantras form a class by themselves. The 
Brahmanic Tantras are divided into five 
classes — viz., 6aiva, 6akta, Yaisnava, 
Ganapatya and Sanra. Most of the 
Tantras are not in conflict with Sruti. 

23 
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The object of all these five classes of 
Tantras is to lead the Sddhaka to the same 
ultimate goal which Sruti also aims at, 
viz., the Brahma^ and it is thus wrong to 
say, as is held by some, that Tantricism is 
“beyond the pale of Yedic religion”. 
There is, it is true, a class of Tantras 
which are non-Yedic. This is proved by 
a text in Vuyaviya Samhitd, which says that 
the 6aiva Tantras are divided into two 
classes; ( 1 ) those which accord with the 
SrMft and ( 2) those which do not. But the 
bulk of the Tantras available now is in 
harmony with Sruti. It is frequently as- 
serted that ^iva- worship should be avoid- 
ed by a Yaisnava and texts are also quoted 
in support thereof {SritnadBhdgavata TV. ii), 
so as to show that the two forms are in 
conflict with one another. This is 
altogether an erroneous statement and is 
based on a distorted interpretation of the 
text, which means that the Sddhaka who 
has elected to reach the Brahma through 
the Yaisnava rituals should concentrate 
on what his own scriptures enjoin and 
not allow himself to be diverted by the 
teachings of other scriptures. It is highly 
necessary that a distinction is made in all 
cases between what a school says of 
itself and what others say of it. In 
Christianity both Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism claim to be based on the Bible 
and each alleges that the other is a wrong 
interpretation of it. Bach of the 
numerous Protestant sects says the same 
thing of the others. The text alluded to 
says that the worshipper of 6iva is a 
Pdhhandi, which no one should misinter- 
pret as meaning anything contemptuous, 
but it simply means a heretic. In our 
scriptures one frequently comes across 
passages which say things in a slighting 
way of subjects which are not within the 
competence of the learner. They are said, 
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not with the object of wholesale 
condemnation but with the sole object of 
keeping the attention of the learner to 
what he at the time is trying to master. 
The doctrine of Adhikura or competency is 
not taught in our Universities and not 
understood by those who pass their 
portals, and the result is disaster, as is 
illustrated by the misconception of things 
and ideas. Some are also heard to say 
that with the exception of Agnipurdna 
mention is nowhere made of Tantricism 
except in connection with the low 
sacrilegious character of the Tantric 
Quits. It would surprise them to learn 
that in the 27th Chapter of Book XI 
of Srlmad Bhdgavata 6ri Krsna, speaking to 
Uddhavai says; “There are three ways in 
which I am worshipped according to the 
competence of the worshipper— viz., 
Vedio, Tantric and mixed.” Then again 
in the fifth chapter of the same book it is 
said that people vary in competency and, 
according as their competency varies, 
they in worship follow different Tantras. 
In the Mahdhhdrata-Sdntiparva, Chapter 199, 
it is said that all sacrifices and penances, 
the Vedas, the Tantras and the Mantras 
are based on truth. There is a passage in 
the 350th Chapter of the Suntiparva, which 
says practically the same thing. In the 
Bhavisya Purdt^a there is an adoration of 
the Brahma in one of Its various aspects, 
in which it is said “Obeisance to Him 
who is Tantramaya, who can be known 
by the Vedanta and who is the witness 
of all our acts. All the Puranas, in 
fact, sp ak of the necessity of the Vedic 
and Tantric rituals. Tantra is looked 
up to with the same veneration as the 
Vedas. The Hdrlta-Samhitd says that Sruti is 
of two kinds— viz., Vedio and Tantric. 
Kullfika, the great commentator of Manu~ 
Samhitd, Bays the same thing. Some are 
inclined to believe that the introduction 
of the worship of 6akti and other similar 
rites in Tantricism makes the conclusion 
indubitable that it must have been of 
foreign origin. It is also said that God- 
dess Purga, wife of 6iva, is also unknown 
in the “Vedio pantheon”. These people 


do not seem to have thought of the 
Gdyatri-Mantra, nor of the DevuSukta. They 
do not also seem to have understood 
the Swetd^vatara Upanisad, the Tripura Upani§ad, 
the Bhdvanopani^ad, to mention only a few, 
if these came within the scope of their 
study. These clearly show that the 
Sakti aspect of the Brahma is as fully 
recognized in the Sruti as the wisdom 
ijridna) aspect. The name jDwrgi appears 
in the Pigveda at several places. In the 
Maitrdyani-Samhitd the name of Gaurl 
occurs. It would take too much space to 
go into further details as regards recogni- 
tion of the Sakti aspect in the Sruti. 
Those who assert that the Tantras are 
of foreign origin evidently draw their 
inspiration from Dr. Hara Prosad 
Shastri’s Catalogue of Nepal manuscripts, 
Vol. I, where the latter makes the 
remark that “It comes from outside 
India.” “Similar misconception hangs 
about the dialogue of ^iva and 6akti 
as a dialogue between two persons. It 
may be stated for a clear elucidation of 
the above that the dialogue between 6iva 
and ^akti is not a conversation between 
two individuals, viz., 6iva and 6akti, but 
it is ^iva who raises the question as 
a disciple and answers it as a G«rw. This 
is clear from a text in Swachchhanda Tantra. 
Similarly Kailasa does not refer to any 
material mountain. Whether the region 
near the Manasarovar lake is outside 
Bharatavarsa or not is likewise generally 
misunderstood. These people do not 
seem to be aware that Bharatavarsa is 
divided into three Krantas — viz., Visnu- 
Kranta, Ratha-Kranta and Aswa-Kranta. 
Rathakranta is the region which extends 
to the north of the Vindhya mountain and 
includes Mahachina. Bharatavarsa, accord- 
ingly , is not what is known as British India 
but covered ja much larger area and 
possibly included the whole of Asia, if 
not also a part of Africa. Emblems of 
phallic worship have been discovered 
in remote Rhodesia and it is said by 
some who are competent to pronounce 
an opinion that the cross is a form of 
the Phallic emblem. 
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The following verse is interpretated 
in a. very amusing way: — 

iras OTnTiJW5=i5i^ II 

From the gross materialistic point 
of view Girija’s organ of hearing has 
been called her mouth. The real inter- 
pretation, however, is that what comes 
out of the mouth of Saiva goes into the 
ears of Girija and is approved by 
Vasudeva and is therefore called Agama. 
From the same point of view 6 iva is 
said to have a foreign origin, viz. Tibetan. 
This is a most audacious statement. 
{Diva is mentioned in all the Vedas in 
many places. “To those only who can 
put up such fanciful interpretations, the 
fact of our ancient sages being under 
the necessity of borrowing a word of 
Tibetan origin can be understood. These 
people, however, are not evidently in 
touch with the Mantra-^astras of 
Bharatavarsa and do not know how 
jealously guarded the Mantras are. 
It probably passes their understanding 
to know that the word Siva is derived 
from the root ‘vas’. It is admitted by 
them that the Tibetans borrowed some 
words from Sanskrit, but why, when 
it came to the word Siva, the order was 
reversed, is not stated. It has also been 


observed that as a form of worship 
Tantricism is the same as ^aivism or 
^aktaism, but it is not stated how 
this conclusion has been arrived at. 
These gross materialistic interpretations 
owe their origin to the predominance of 
the ideas of Paht class of humanity over 
those of the other two classes. The 
Paht class of humanity is satisfied with 
what is apparent to his gross senses 
and has no inclination to rise higher 
and go beyond the words which are 
in front of him. The other class which 
humanity is classed under, viz., the Vira 
class, is dissatisfied with the material 
aspect and struggles to rise higher and 
understand the true nature of things. 
While to the third and the best class, 
which is known as Divya, the highest 
Truth, the true interpretation of the 
Sdstra is apparent. Herein are briefly 
indicated the pitfalls into which the 
students of Tantrio Scriptures have 
fallen and are again likely to fall into. 
If these be avoided and the subject 
pursued in the right way, it will be 
seen that the claim made that they form 
part of the SruH-Prasthdna of Vedanta is 
absolutely correct. It will also be found 
that Vedanta is not mere speculation 
but that Vedantic truth is within the 
the scope of experimental realization. 


The Way to Mukti. 

Action leads to rebirth, and rebirth to pleasure and pain. Hence arise all likes 
and dislikes, which again propel to action resulting in religious merit and demerit. 
These put the ignorant wanderer, again, into the bonds of rebirth;— and so on and on 
for ever rolls the wheel of this world. Nothing but ignorance is the cause of all this; 
the remedy lies in the destruction of ignorance. Knowledge of Brahma is the way to 
find final beatitude in the destruction of this ignorance; for knowledge alone, not 
action, which is only a part of ignorance, is competent to accomplish this result. Nor 
is it possible to do away with likes and dislikes as long as ignorance is not done away 
with. This is therefore undertaken with the object of destroying ignorance as well 
as its effect, this world,— and also of explaining the real philosophy of Brahma. 

— Upadesasahasri 



Nimbarka Philosophy. 

( Dwaitadwaita-Siddhanta ) 

— .By Swami Paramananda Das. 


O f the four religiouB sects that are 
prominent and prevalent in India 
the Nimbarkists are one. Their 
religion also like that of most of 
the Yaisnavites and Sannyasis is based 
on Vedanta. They teach nothing which 
is not contained in Vedanta and never 
follow any mode of worship that will 
not lead to the aim Vedanta points out. 
The celebrated Vedanta-Siddhanta known 
as Dwaitadwaita ( the theory that is 
monistic as well as dualistic ) was 
preached in this land by Bhagavan 
Nimbarkacharya. A strong feeling of 
Bhahti or divine love and a fear of the 
dangerous consequences of the doctrine 
of Maya or illusion are among the guiding 
principles of this development. Bhagavan 
Nimbarka ia said to have been a Tailanga 
Brahman by birth and to have lived in a 
village called Nimba. His father’s name 
was Jagannatha and his mother’s, 
Sarasvati. Nimbarka composed the 
Vedanta -parijata-saurahha I which is a short 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras, and also 
a small work, containing ten stanzas, of 
the name of Siddhunta-ratna, usually called 
Daiailohi from the number of the stanzas 
contained in it. 

Vedanta or the Brahma~Sutras tell us 
of Brahma {Para Brahma), the Supreme 
Cause of this movable and immovable 
world. From Him emanated this universe, 
in Him it is established and in Him it 
will be dissolved. In His real aspect, Para 
Brahma is, on the one hand, devoid of all 
distinguishing qualities, All-pervading, 
Complete, Non-dual, Unchangeable and, 
on the other. Omniscient, Omnipotent, the 
Creator, Protector and Destroyer of the 
Universe, manifested in diverse forms, the 
Dweller in the hearts of all, and the Guide. 
With the immanence of God is associated 


Histranscendence also. As the earth in this 
world is transformed into trees, creepers, 
plants, fruits, flowers, flesh, bone, and 
various other forms, and these trees, 
plants, creepers, fruits and flowers, etc., 
falling on the ground, take in time the 
form of earth, merging the differences in 
them, BO also this universe with various 
names and forms originates from Brahma 
with whom it will remain in Oneness 
after the Dissolution, devoid of all 
distinctiveness. The Immutable Supreme 
Reality ( Aksara Brahma ) is Sat, Chit, Ananda 
(Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute 
and Bliss Absolute ). 

^rutis describe Brahma as Sat^ Chit, 
Ananda, In the ^rutis we have; — 

“Ho practised penance and knew 
Brahma as Ananda ( Bliss ), From Ananda 
issue these beings. Having emanated 
from Ananda, they subsist on Ananda and 
after death they enter into Ananda again. 

Taittiriya Upani^ad, Bhrgu-Valll. 

“He is Rasa ( Enjoyment ). Getting 
Rasa one becomes blissful himself. Had 
there been no Ananda in this universe ( or 
in the sky of one’s own heart ), then who 
would have lived or engaged in activ- 
ities P This alone ( this Brahma who is 
Bliss) gives enjoyment. ”2 

Ibid., Brahmdnanda-Valll. 

I 

sjrarfii sfl-crPa i 

I’ 

^ snoirra; l 

SlRsCl H I I’ 
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^^Brahma is Truth and Knowledge, and 
Unlimited, too.S” 

Ibid.t Brahmdnanda-Vallu 

The ^rutis speak of Brahma as Ananda. 
Unless Brahma is One and All-pervad- 
ing, He cannot be bliss in reality. If 
there be a second thing, Brahma becomes 
separated, being limited by the second 
thing which is not pervaded by Him. 
In it is said: — 

“That which is Bhumd ( Limitless 
Vastness ), is Enjoyment; there is no 
enjoyment in limitation, lihumd is enjoy- 
ment. ”4 

“That which is Bhumd is Immortality 
that which is little is prone to death. 6” 

Hence the Gratis point out that from 
the Blissfulness of Brahma is proved 
His singleness and All-pervading nature. 

Now, if we think deeply, we shall 
find that there can be no existence of 
Ananda (enjoyment) without knowledge. 
If one cannot feel the enjoyment that is 
in him, then that enjoyment has no 
existence so far as he is concerned. Sugar 
cannot enjoy its own sweetness. Men 
enjoy it and call it sweet. So sweetness 
is an object of Knowledge. Had there 
been no perceiver, the sweetness of sugar 
could not have been known. But Brahma 
is second to none, hence He is Himself 
the Enjoyer of His own enjoyment. 
Thus we know Him as possessed of c/wY, 
( Knowledge ) by which He enjoys the 
enjoyment that is inherent in Him. 
Hence Brahma is called Sachchiddnanda . 

Bhagavan Nimbarkacharya has in 
his teachings prescribed ways by follow- 
ing which we may attain that fitness 

3 aw I’ 

i I ijflT cr?§^’, ^5^ I gwq- 

S’sfJI.I’ 

S ‘jTt I gjTi I 


which will enable UB with loving hearts 
to merge ourselves in the Vastness of His 
Realitylike rivers flowinginto the ocean, 
for the attainment of Absolute Bliss 
( which is ever unchangeable ). As the 
created are the forms of the Creator, one 
is to perceive and visualize God in every 
being, remaining aloof from malice, 
untruth, quarrels and infliction of injuries 
on others, so as to become pure at heart 
and free from egoism. This purity alone 
will bring peace eternal. The four 
aspects of Dwaitadwaita-Siddhanta are 
being described as follows: — 

( 1 ) The universe, the object of sight 
( Dr^yasthdniya Jagat ); 

( 2 ) The individual Egoes, who see 
the things of the world separately 
( Drastd Jiva-Samiiha ), 

( 3 ) Iswara, who ever sees the things 
of the creation simultaneously and in 
full ( Niyantd /iwam— God, the ordainer ); 

( 4 ) The Immutable Supreme Reality 
who is without form or name ( Sachchidd- 
nanda Brahma or Altsara Brahma), He is Ever- 
existent, Unchangeable, the Perceiver 
of Ananda ( Enjoyment ). The 6rutis 
speak of Him as Aksara ( the Immutable ). 

This fourth aspect — Anandarupl Brahma 
( Bliss Absolute )— is possessed of a power 
named Muyd^ inherent in Himself. Prakrit 
( the Primordial Unmanifested Nature ) 
is her another name. Though Brahma is 
One Undivided Whole, and always 
Unchangeable, this Mdyd causes the Ananda 
( enjoyment ) inherent in Brahma to be 
felt in endless distinct forms, c.. Bliss 
Absolute comes to be the object ( Vii^aya ) 
of Knowledge Absolute ( Chit-Sakti ), being 
manifested into plurality. In other words, 
the Bliss which is inherent in Brahma is 
poBsessed of such a capacity that while 
remaining as an Undivided whole, He 
will manifest Himself into diversity 
( *. e., the Bliss will be perceived— seen 
and enjoyed in endless forms by His 
own Chit or Knowledge. ) This capacity 
or Mdy«( «^^~that which measures 
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the Immeasurable ), as it is called, is a 
power inhering in Him. 

The endless forms that are the 
manifestations of God are summed up as 
the Universe. It is an object of cogni- 
tion through His knowledge. The name 
liwara ( the Ordainer ) is attributed to 
this “power ^f perception” which sees 
simultaneously all the objects in creation 
in full. So Iswara is Omniscient. Iswara 
is termed as Jwa ( the individual Ego ) 
while seeing the things one after another. 
So Jita is limited in its perception, not 
being a seer in full. Iswara and Jiva both 
are, in different aspects, the manifesta- 
tions of the Knowledge Absolute ( Chit ) 
which is embodied in Brahma. These are 
both ever-existent. The Universe also 
is without beginning and everlasting in 
the sense that all the forms, that were 
manifested in the past, are manifested in 
the present or will be manifested in the 
future, lie in the knowledge of Iswara. 
AsWwara is Omniscient, He is above 
time ( ) and there is no law of 
Bucoession in His Knowledge. But Jiw, 
being distinct in nature from Iswara, has 
a defective vision, seeing one after 
another the things that ever lie in the 
knowledge of Iswara. Hence the things 
of the world enter the knowledge of Jjva 
one after another and appear as born, 
living and dead. So, in the knowledge 
of Jiva, the world is ever-changing, has 
no stability, but nothing, surpassing 
that which lies in the knowledge of 
16wara, the Omniscient, can appear in 
the knowledge of Jiva the ill-seer. Hence 
Jiva is ever dependent on Iswara, the 
Ordainer of all of his activities. 

14wara and Jiva are immutable and 
transcendent. Both are of the nature of 
Chit ( Knowledge ) and are seers. This Chit 
is ever Unchangeable. The forms that 
are seen by Jiva always undergo changes, 
BO they appear to be changeable. Jiva's 
and l^wara'B nature as Knowledgo ( Chit ) 
never undergoes a change, so they are 
both without decay and without any 


change. But the forms in the world being 
without number, the seers of these forms 
are also numberless. But the Chit termed 
as Iswara, being All-pervading, is Bhuma 
( Yast, Limitless ) in nature, while Jiva is 
an atom, who, remaining as the dweller 
in every form, makes it an object of 
perception. But, just as the tiny flame of 
a lamp brings the places spreading far 
around within the reach of its illumining 
power, so also Jiva, though atomic in size, 
makes the things spreading to a great 
distance its object of sight. Unlike 
Idwara, Jiva cannot comprehend the 
whole universe at the same moment. 
Ananda ( Bliss ), which is perceived by the 
fourth aspect, viz., the Supreme Reality, 
is ever transcendent, ever unchangeable. 
There is manifestation of distinct forms 
in Him. So singling this fourth aspect, 
Sruti has termed Him as Msara ( the 
Immutable ). 

The conclusion arrived at iro n the 
above exposition is that the universe is 
a part of Brahma. In the knowledge of Jiva 
it is changing ( ) and is endowed 

with endless forms. Jiva also is a part of 
Brahma, is immutable { Akiiara)^ and 
atomic in size and there are countless 
such Jivas. Jlvas and the universe both 
are dependent on Iswara. The universe 
lies in the knowledge of Iswara, who is 
ever Omniscient, the One, the Limitless, 
the Immutable, and the Sustainer and 
Protector of it. He is also the Ordainer 
of Jivas. Being only a seer in nature, He 
is without form and beyond the universe 
of forms,— is self-existent. As constant 
and Immutable, Brahma is beyond every- 
thing, is All-Bliss, and All-Knowledge, 
in entirety without a form and there lies 
no knowledge of any distinct form in 
Him; truly, He is called Parabrahma. But 
Iswara, Jiva and Jagat ( the universe ) lie 
in Him— are His manifestations. In the 
seventh chapter of the sixth part of Vi.p.tu- 
purdna the four aspects of Brahma have 
been described in a slightly different 
way, viz., 
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arrsET^af^ jw ana I 

’J? =a fi llvaii 

3TJi^ asroft- ^ ll^^il 

^nrerr: aa strafgai: I 

it's®!! 

<3:3(1. EaM M sm^ci^rain i 

TiTOia^F^TPi fa^ort: 5if%EaN3Ji,ll^o|| 

<3;3r^5ta^if<ir 3Pi Tifaa l 

g^irfa 3<wr aar ll^<ill 

feafta fa«5E?fpr ll^<!;ll 

“O king I the support (the object of 
meditation ) of the mind ( of a devotee of 
Visnu ) is naturally Brahma. He is two- 
fold in nature— ( with form ) and 
Amurta ( without form ). These two aspects 
are again sub-divided into Para ( the 
Supreme ) and Apara ( the lower ).” 

“The Reality of Brahma, which is 
named as Sat by the wise, is without form, 
Mahat, which embodies all manifested 
powers, is another expression of the All- 
pervading Hari. O king 1 all the forms 
endowed with power evolve out of that.” 

“The whole of this universe, the 
whole of the movable and the immovable 
creation, is endowed with the power of 
Yisnu, who is Parabrahma."* 


vitlbo worlJ, the objrct of cognition, is calkd in- 
animate Jaefa or h c/it’O <16 a dofinitiou. No part of it is 
altogether without ennseiousness ( chit ). 

Chit ( Conseiousne&s or Kiiowkdge ) lit s embodied in each 
portion of it and is called Purusa ^ 2 ^* — 

fclf living in aa nbodo ), Thus tho whole of the uj.iversc is 
full of egoes. The part that is seen is culkd the body, and 
which lies tmbodied in it is called Pimisha. In fact, Iho 
body and consciousness always remain together. 'Jhc con- 
sciousness that remains in tho whole of tho universe taken as a 
body is cask d iiiranj/fl^arbho ( the Golden Source or Intelli- 
gence). Ho is tho manifcstHlion of God in form. Tho 

common individuals arc the dwellers in tho different parts of 
His body. As a soul is the dweller in tho whole a body ai.d 
yet thcro arc numberless small souls dwelling in tho varmus 


“Oh king, all these forms ( Jlvas ) are 
manifestations of the all-porvading 
Visnu. As the whole world is pervaded 
by ether, so also are all these pervaded 
by the power of Visnu. This is the second 
form of Visnu to meditate upon.'* 

From the above it is clear tha,t’ Brahma 
has four aspects;— 

il)Para Amurta, viz., the Supreme 
Immutable Reality. 

(2) Apara Amirta, viz, Iswara, tho 
Omniscient, the main source of every 
phase of power. 

( 3 ) Para Mart a (also called Hiranya- 
fiarbha or Mahat ) — the form that comprises 
the whole universe in a collective way, 
the direct source of every manifestation. 

( 4 ) Apara Murta — the endless distinct 
forms called Jlvas. 

Thus Brahma is monistic as well as 
pluralistic ( Dwaitadwaita ). Between 
Jivrt and Brahma, there exists the relation 
of part and whole ( ). The inani- 

mate world, the individual soul and 
God are distinct from one another as 
well as identical. Identical they are 
in the sense that tho first two 
have no independent existence, but are 
dependent on God ( out of whom they 
evolve ) for their existence and action. 
The soul and Go.d are not distinct 
personalities as “You” and “I” are. We 
can understand the relation of part and 
whole from the following examples:— 


parts of that very body, Ro also arc tin lo ci.dkss souls as 
dwt Hers in the dillcrcnt parts of tho vast body of Hiranya- 
garhha. The world and tho ogu(s nio tho nuiiiifostatioiis of 
Jlis power calkd Praferiti, us dt scribed in tho Lhagavadgita:— 

9^^! ^ fhstr JifRRSwr II 

JTffa it toji.! 

slHiijtf ir5T3iCr ifN 9m?i; n’ 
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If we look at a pillar Btanding near 
by, we shall take it as a whole. But. if 
we think deeply, we shall find that the 
knowledge of the different aspects of the 
pillar arises in our mind simultaneously 
with the knowledge of the pillar as a 
whole. The knowledge of the various 
aspects of the pillar, e. g., of its being 
white in colour, round or square in si25e, 
hard, made of stone, etc., and the 
difference of one part from another lies 
in the knowledge of the pillar as a whole. 
Thus the sight of a part lies in the sight 
of the whole. The individual in his own 
plane feels himself as an undivided whole. 
He has hands, legs and other limbs, yet 
the reality he feels is the conscious soul. 
In the functions of going, seeing, doing, 
etc., the soul remains in full with every 
action. When one goes, we do not say a 
portion of him goes; when one sees a thing, 
he sees it as an undivided whole. But 
these functions are the manifestations of 
the various powers inhering in the indi- 
vidual. When one shuts his eyes, he sees 
nothing; but this does not mean that he 
has lost the power of sight; it only means 
the power is not being used. Thus, though 
one is an undivided whole, various i)owerB 
lie in oneness with him, merging up their 
differences, and are manifested at the time 
of separate functions, taking different 
names such as the power of seeing, the 
power of doing, the power of going, etc. 
Yet are these powers not the parts of the 
individual P Of course, they are. Though 
the individual is an undivided whole, yet, 
pointing out his particular functions, we 
say of him as poBsessed of the power of 
seeing or doing or going, and so on. These 
powers are distinct from one another. 
Behind these distinct powers remains as 
their substratum the individual as an 
undivided whole. So also is the case 
with Brahma. He is an Undivided Whole 
( Akhanda ) and is always Full in His nature 
( ^ ), and yet He is always possessed 

of endless powers. These powers are His 
parts. Though every power is distinct 


from another, yet they are all in oneness 
with Him. Each power has two aspects— 
to lie in oneness with Brahma is one and to 
lie manifested with name and form is the 
other. Brahma, the Supreme Keality, being 
possessed of various distinct powers, 
manifests Himself into distinct endless 
forms with particular names. The power 
that cognizes all these forms at the same 
moment is called Iswara and the powers 
that cognize one thing after another are 
called Jlvas. 

The Dwaitadwaita-Siddhanta is 
supported by a number of aphorisms of 
the Vcdanta-Sutrast a few of which are 
quoted below:— 

‘3T5Tt 

0;% I’ 

( II. iii. 43 ) 

Jiva is a part of, as well as is in one- 
ness with Brahma. As a part, it is described 
in the ^rutis as it-sf 

The identity is 

described in the ^rutis as 
‘arg ^snfbr’. A section of the followers of the 
Atharva Veda expressed the identity in the 
following:— A Das« ( fisherman ) is Brahma, 
Dasas ( the servants ) are Brahma, and 
Kitavas ( the knaves ) are Brahma. 

( II. iii. 44 ) 

That Jiva is a part of Brahma is 
proved by the Mantra of SruH ‘qiit:;^q 

The totality of Jivas constitutes 
one leg ( or portion ) of this thousand- 
headed Purusa (Person ). 

‘aTf'T ^ I’ 

(II. iii. 45 ) 

That the Jiva is a portion of Brahma is 
remembered in the verse 'sfrq- 

i’ ( An eternal portion of Myself 
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is manifested as Jiva in this world of life.) 
of the Smrti, *. e., Srlniad Bhagavadgltd (XV. 7). 

(III. ii. 27) 

The universe in a subtle or gross 
form exists with its material cause, Brahma, 
related as one and also as separate. The 
6rutis speak of this relation as;— 

iHTR •■ijjin'k 

haq,’, JTRt’, 

5 W r 

While a snake remains coiled, 
parts of his body cannot be seen, but its 
hood, tail, etc. are visible when it 
stretches itself; so also, at the time of 
Destruction, the universe remains 
absorbed in Brahma out of whom it evolves 
at the time of creation. 

(II. i. 14) 

The effect is in oneness with its 
material cause. There is not much of 
separation between the cause and the 
effect. The Sruti says: — 


dtd^TRT’, ‘dd 

m r 

dd: r 

( I. i. 2 ) 

''Brahma is known, as He is the cause 
of creation, preservation and destruction 
of this world.” 

‘5im!nRRifi I’ 

(1.1.3) 

“We know of as the origin of 
the ^astras ( the Holy Scriptures ).” 

‘d^ I’ 

(1.1.4) 


“The ^rutis are consistent with one 
another in associating Brahma with 
immanence and transcendence both.” 

‘nffaw Jira?rr?-BRcTig'R't'?Tti; I’ 

( I. iv. 23 ) 

Brahma is the material as well as 
the instrumental cause of the universe. 
This is proved by Pratijna ( the statements 
of Sruti such as ‘fTHT^^VTlTT^ *r?f 

vrrr-4r^^sM i’ and Drstdnta ( example ) 

such as ?-i'4 n?nq ^qic3[ ’ 

^d[R«r rfldd l’ 

( I. iv. 27 ) 

The “^rutis speak oi lirahaia as the cause 
of everything;” hence we arrive at the 
conclusion that Brahma is also the material 
cause of the universe. 

The four aspects of Brahma have 
been described in the following and 
other IVIantras of the Sivctah'afaropanis'ad : — 

>RJi g Ewr 

gqfcigi^ii R I 
fsrftRT 

awR g^'Rr mfgggn: n 

“Vedanta treats of Parabrahma. The 
three ( Jagat or the universe, Jiva and 
Iswara ) lie in Him well-established 
(/.e., ever lie in Him ), and He is at the 
same time the .Immutable. Perceiving 
all these differences, the kno were of Brahma 
sink in Him and are freed from the 
cycle of birth and death.” 

In this Mantra the transcendence of 
Brahma has been clearly mentioned. 
Besides this, the three other aspects of 
Brahma have also been mentioned. These 
three aspects are even more clear in 
the following Mantra:— 


24 
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TO sTWiffTti: II 

“16wara ( the Ordainer ) is Jfia (Omni- 
scient ) and Jiva is AnUwdra ( is ordained 
by God) and Ajfia ( ill-knower ). Both 
are without birth, ever-existent. Prakrti 
( Nature ) that provides Jiva ( Bhoktd ) with 
objects of enjoyment, is also without 
birth ( without beginning or end ). When 
yi^wa(the individual ego) knows Brahma as 
poBseBsed of these three aspects, he 
becomes limitless, omniform, and a non- 
doer (».c., he realizes his oneness with 
Brahma ).” Thus Brahma has been described 
as possessed of the four features— 

Jiva, Bwara QXidi Ak^ara. And in the Mantra — 

Brahma is described by Srati as Ever- 
existent, Ineffable, Full at every 
stage and for all times, though He is 
possessed of the four features. This is 
the Dwaitadwaita-Siddhanta as was 
preached by Bhagavan Nimbarka. 
According to this doctrine Brahma is both 
Nirguna ( without attributes ) and Sagutja 
(with attributes). As the support of all, 
He is NirgutM and, as possessed of the 
various powers, He is Sagutta. 

As the sun rises in the sky his whole 
rellection spreads on all sides and along 
with the reflection numberless rays 
remaining embodied in it also spread, 
so also are the Jivas manifested remain- 
ing embodied in Iswara. As the know- 
ledge of the various parts of a pillar 
lies in the knowledge of the pillar as a 
whole, BO also Jivas lie embodied with 
16wara. Thus Jiva is naturally dependent 
on Iswara. Instances are also not rare 
of a thing presenting two aspects simul- 
taneously. From infancy to old age, a 
man undergoes several changes, yet 
behind each change the person is the 
same. A man lies asleep and at the 
time sees dreams, A seeker after Him 
remains absorbed in the thoughts of 


Self-Realization and yet at the same 
time goes on conversing with another. 
The two aspects of a knower of the 
truth are described in Srlntad Bhagavadgitd 
as follows:— 

It is also seen that a person while 
seeing a dream sees himself in diverse 
forms, though he is himself without form. 
Jiva, though without form in reality, 
always feels himself as possessed of a 
form. BraMna, though without form, sees 
His own Self in diverse forms by His 
Chit-iakti. 

But it may be asked here — “If all, 
that was manifested in the past, is 
manifested at present or will be mani- 
fested in future, exists for ever in 
Brahma, then how are all these seen as 
manifested one after another as cause 
and effect P Every day we find new 
acts being performed and new things 
coming into existence. If these are ever 
existent in Brahma, how can there bo any 
possibility of such manifestations P” 

In reply to this it may be submitted 
that like the photographs set in a film, 
the occurrences of the world ( all the 
worldly pictures ) are existent in Brahma. 
Though the photographs are separate 
from one another, yet one after another 
they appear as cause and effect when 
the film is on the screen. In the know- 
ledge of Jiva ( who is in the domain of 
time ) the occurrences of the world 
appear in succession as manifestations 
being conducted by the Mdyd-^akti of Brahma. 
If two things are manifested in a partic- 
ular order, the link that is to be found 
between them is named and expressed 
as the relation of cause and effect. 
The different particles of water that 
swiftly run down a river, being linked 
with one another, appear as one river. 
Though changed at every moment, they, 
being perceived in a link, appear as one 
thing. 
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^rutis and the sayings of the knowers 
of Brahma are the only proofs beyond 
argument to show the real nature of 
Brahma. By arguments and guestures we 
can know the real nature of things that 
are observed. About mysticism, however, 
arguments are not sufiQcient to biing 
true faith. 

Now, the ways that are followed for 
the realization of the Seif according to 
this doctrine will be described, A main 
feature of practice is meditation on the 
All-pervading nature of Brahma. One 
should look upon virtuous persons as well 
as sinners, nay, even beasts, birds and 
insects as Brahma and should not regard 
himself as superior to any one. Ho should 
try to be void of egoiBrn and should give 
up all ideas of separ,>,teneBB. That such 
practices are praiseworthy can be seen 
from the following J^lokas of the 
Bhagavadgltu — 

irf^r l 

(V. 18) 

“The wise look upon a Brahman 
adorned with learning and culture, a cow, 
an elephant, and even a dog and a pariah 
with the same eye.” 

STT m JId: II 

(YI. 32) 

“He, O Arjuna, who sees equality in 
all creatures on the analogy of his own 
self and also views pleasure and pain 
alike in all, him I hold to be the supreme 
Yogi.” 

dd =d m ddl 11’ 

(XIII. 30) 

“When he perceives the diversified 
existence of beings as based on One 
Supreme Being svncl branching forth from 


the same, then he becomes one with 
Brahma.'’ 

From this same practice, as its 
branches, issue out other practices of their 
own accord, — practices such as abstaining 
from cheating, truthfulness, not to find 
fault with others, not to speak ill of 
others, not to covet for anything as an 
object of enjoyment. The idea of enjoy- 
ment is based on the idea of duality. 
However lovely the body of a person may 
be, no idea ever occurs in his mind of 
enjoying any part of that very body. 
Bven BO, if one can conceive his own 
soul and the souls of those enjoyed to be 
in oneness with Brahma, the hankering for 
anything as an object to be enjoyed will 
disappear. Such practices are named as 
the practices of devotion. Practising on 
these lines the devotee becomes void of 
egoism, perceives in evciything the 
grandeur of Brahma, sees everything with 
the same eye. These are the signs of a 
Suddha Sattwa ( an illuminated soul). Para 
Bhakti ( Supreme Devotion ) arises in his 
mind of its own accord. Like the river 
that flows into the ocean and becomes one 
with it, merging its name and form, the 
devotee also feels himsolf in oneness with 
Him and is established in his own freed 
aspect. It is said in the Gita : — 

^ ^ q?;Tf fd 1 

^AdTirH^ll 
W|]% cTtSfd: I 

ddT ?TT 11 

“Becoming one with Brahma, one 
remains satisfied in his own Self and 
mourns for nothing, nor doth he feel any 
want; the same to all beings, he obtains 
supreme devotion unto Me.” 

“By devotion he knows Me in truth 
as to what is My nature and who I am; 
thereafter, having attained full knowledge 
of Me, he enters into Me.” 

The followers of Bhagavan Nimbarka 
worship the pair-forms of ^ri Krsna and 
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6ri Radhika as a special mode for the 
realization of the All-pervading nature 
ol Brahma. Prakrti (Nature) has three Gunas 
( attributes ) ; viz., Sattia ( Illumination ), 
Rajas ( Activity ) and Tamas ( Infatuation ). 
The Supreme One takes recourse to these 
three Gunas in order to manifest Him- 
self in the forms of Hari, Hara, and 
Yirahchi. The body of Hari ( Krsna ) 
is made of Sattva-Guna. By worshipping 
Brahma in this form, the devotees derive 
the greatest benefit. It is said in Srimad 
Bhdgavata : — 

'T?:: | 

?g: II 

In fact, whenever we take a man to 
be great, devotion towards him arises of 
its own accord. In this way, thinking 
everything to be great and thereby 
developing the devotion, one finds it easy 
to look upon all manifestations as Brahma. 
By worshipping one who is possessed of 
some special power, the seeker after truth 
finds his devotion naturally developed 
and those who are worshipped stand by 
the devotee as helpers and doers of good. 
Bhagavan 6ri Krsna says in the Gitd:— 

^ g ^grr>Jr Wifw 1 

gr3tg Hf II 

?T53:aT g<g^?!R?rin^rg; l 
^igirn »iigTgrafi%cRrTg.il 

For a further knowledge of the 
system a few stanzas of Da^a^loki ( which 
contains the quintessence of Nimbarka’s 
system) arc being quoted with transla- 
tion;— 

ft 

il^il 


“The Knowledge that all things are 
Brahma ( being manifestations of Brahma ) 
is true in accordance with the ^rutis and 
the Smrtis. This is also the doctrine of 
the knowers of the Vedas. The three 
aspects of Brahma. Yiz., Prakt^ti, Purusa^ 
liwara are also proved by the Sutras and 
the ^rutis.” 

gRztT JTft: 

1 1 .ill 

“There appears no way to salvation 
except the lotus-like feet of ^ri Krsna, 
which are adored by Brahma, 6iva and 
others. At the desire of the devotees He 
assumes a form easy of meditation, even 
though His potency is unthinkable and 
His dominating power cannot be imag- 
ined.” 

ll’ili 

“His Grace extends to those who 
have a feeling of helplessness and other 
qualifications. By His Grace is generated 
the highest type of Bhakti ( devotion ) 
consisting of special love for Him who is 
the Supreme Soul and Lord of all. The 
other kind, known as Apard Bhakti, is that 
which leads to this highest devotion.” 

f^or fftii.ll 

“I meditate on the Highest Brahma, 
in the person of ^ri Krsna, who has eyes 
like the lotus, who is naturally free 
from all faults, who is the repository of 
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all beneficent attributes, who has 
Vyfihas (the four aspects that have been 
mentioned before) as His body and who 
is adored by all.” 

?T?:r 

wtn II 


“I reflect on the daughter of 
Vrsabhanu ( ^rl Radhika ) who shines 
cheerfully with a corresponding beauty 
on the left side of ^rl Krsna. She is 
attended on by thousands of female 
friends and confers all desired objects.” 

This is VaQ Sanitafia Dharma as taught 
by Bhagavan Nimbarka. 


Life and Philosophy of 


allabhachary a— the founder of the 
Pusti'Murga and the promulgator of 
^uddhadwaita (pure non- dualism) 
was a high-caste Brahman born at 
Champaranya of the Raipur District 
( Central Provinces ) in A. D. 1479. The 
gifted Acharya studied the Yedas, 
Hpanisads, Smrtis and Puranas at a very 
early age. Endowed with keen insight 
as he was, he took no time to grasp the 
inner significance of Sankara’s doctrine of 
Mdyd, Ramanuja’s qualified Adwaitism 
and Madhva’s Dwaitism. 

At the very early age of eleven 
Vallabha finished his studies and came 
down to Benares to preach his doctrine of 
Brahmavada. After the death of his 
father he resolved to visit all other places 
of religious importance and on foot did 
he thrice visit all the important seats of 
learning from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas and from Dwarka to Jagannatha 
and freely taught and preached J^uddha- 
dwaita for full eighteen years. He then 
married at the age of 28. Even after 
marriage he continued his divine mission. 
He established the Pusti-Mdrga or the 
Pure Nirgima Path of Devotion at Gokula. 
He had boundless compassion for all and 
intense love towards God. Passing a 
very simple and glorious life, full of 
devotion and piety, this Apostle of 



Sri Vallabhacharya. 

By ''Madhava". 

Suprciiic Love and absolute surrender 
left this world at the age of 52. 

^rl Yallabhiichurya is said to have 
written eighty-four works, the prominent 
amongst which are the following:— 

( 1 ) Tattwartha-Dlpa-Nibandha: It contains 
three chapters, the first chapter is called 
Susfrdriha, which means GUartha^Ot fine 
exposition of Srimad BhagavadgUd. The 
second chapter is called Sarva-nirnaya. It 
contains the opinions of the Acharya on 
all the principal schools of philosophy 
and By stems of religions. The chapter 
forms a most admirable treatise on com- 
parative philosophy. The third is named 
Bhdgavatdrtha. It lucidly explains the 
Bcox)e and meaning of Srimad Bhdgaiata. 
For further elucidation the Acharya 
wrote a commentary on this book. 

( 2 ) The Anu-Hhusya: It is the sound- 
est commentary on the Brahma- SUfras. 

( 3 ) Purva Mlmdmsd-Hhd.^ya is a commen- 
tary on the Jaimini-Sfitras. 

( 4 ) Subodhini or the commentary on the 
first three and the tenth books of Srimad- 
Bhdgavata. This is a masterly work. It 
conclusively proves that Bhdgavata is no- 
thing but a systematic exposition of the 
Science of Supreme Love towards God. 
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( 5 ) Of the Bmaller works Siddhantd- 
Muktdvall, Bdlabodha, Kr^ndiraya, Sannyusa- 
Ninj^ayai etc. are more prominent. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALX.ABHA 

The path of Devotion preached by 
"Vallabha.charya is technically called the 
PuHti-Mdrga. The simple moaning of the 
expression is “the path of Divine Grace”. 
It does not mean nourishment of the 
physical body, as some people erroneously 
think it to mean. 

In the Pusti-Mdrga the Almighty is 
generally known by the name Krena. The 
meaning of the wordKrsna is as follows:— 

( Gofidlaidpafil Upanisad 5. ) 

“The root connotes cxietenco and 
the letter stands for bliss. The word 
which is a compound of these two 
terms, thus stands for the Paramdtmd. 
He is called Brahma in the Upanisads, 
Paramdtmd in the Smrtie, and Bhagavdn in 
Srlmad Bhdgavata. 

The fundamental rules to be observed 
by those who wish to follow the Pu^ti- 
Mdrga are as follows: — 

( 1 ) One should follow the Kules 
appropriate to his status and station 
( and ) in ufe according to his 
ability. 

( 2 ) He should refrain from doing that 
which is contrary to his Dharma. 

( 3 ) He should keep the steeds of his 
senses under control. 

These three things could not be 
forsaken even out of curiosity. Bhakti is 
described by Yallabhaohary a as follows: — 

JHfiwt: 

’TT Tiftt! I’ 

( Subodhinl^ p. 145. ) 


“Most enduring love towards God, 
surpaesing all and based on the know- 
ledge of the greatness of God, is called 
Bhakti or devotion. Mukti ( salvation ) is 
attained through it alone and nowise 
else. That uninterrupted motion of the 
mind towards God, free from trammels 
(both Laiikika and Vaidika) like the flow 
of the Ganges, which breaks its way 
through mountains, etc., towards the sea 
is called Bhakti or T>e^olio'n." 

The Bhakti or Devotion preached by 
Vallabha is nothing but intense love 
towards God, based on knowledge of His 
greatness. The Devotion of Yallabha is 
not bereft of Knowledge; nay, it is full of 
Knowledge. Knowledge makes the mind 
pure and enables a man to distinguish 
between right and wrong. With the 
assistance of Knowledge a man can safely 
cross over the ocean of life; but without 
Bhakti he cannot attain God. In Bhakti by 
means of self-surrender one is entitled to 
draw upon the Infinite powers of the 
Almighty. As God is gracious He guards 
IdLi^ Bhakta on His way. The Bhakta has 
therefore no danger of pitfalls. The path 
of Bhakti is productive of bliss in its course 
and it terminates in final emancipation 
and infinite bliss. 

The first step to be taken by the 
neophyte who wishes to follow the Pusti- 
Mdrga is Atma-nivedaita ( absolute and 
integral surrender of the Self to the 
Lord). As all creatures have their 
source in the Almighty, they should 
surrender themselves and everything that 
belongs to them to Him. 

The Atmanivedana ( self- surrender ) 
creates or rather revives the memory of 
the connection with the Almighty. This 
connection is technically called Brahma- 
Sam&awi/ta— connection with the Brahma. 
The connection being formed or the 
memory thereof being revived, all the 
sins cease to have the force of impeding 
the spiritual growth of the devotee:— 
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After the devotee has fully surren- 
dered himself and his all to 6ri Krsna, who 
is the very embodiment of Parabrahma— 
he betakes himself to His service, which 
is, roughly speaking, physical, material 
and mental. The two former are intended 
for the beginners, while the third one is 
meant for the advanced. Thus, through 
service and surrender he obtains know- 
ledge of this Brahma— 

and 

( SiJclhanta-Muktdvall ) 

The devotee is expected to regard 
the image as the Almighty and to think 
that every service rendered to the image 
is rendered to the Almighty. 

( Nibandha ) 

Thus, by performing service of the 
Almighty, the practice of concentration 
or meditation is cultivated and the mind 
becomes engrossed in Him. The Bhugavaia 
says: — 

=q[«r[ 

II 

(IV. xxxi. 14) 

“The water sprinkled at the root of a 
tree nourishes its trunk, boughs and 
branches; so, by serving the Almighty the 
whole universe is served.” 

Thus, by serving the Almighty in all 
the ways the devotee immerses in His 
devotion and Love and gradually finds it 
impossible to do anything without 
dedicating it to His lotus-feet. "Whatso- 
ever he eats, whatsoever he gives. 


whatsoever he does of austerity, he does 
that as an offering unto 6rl Krsna. As a 
matter of fact, he offers everything to 
God before making use of it. Food, 
clothes, thoughts, actions, etc., etc., —all 
does he dedicate at the feet of Hari. He 
becomes absolutely pure and in the 
attachment for Divine memory all 
attachments to his body are severed. 

Without complete self-effacement 
true Bhakti is impossible and as such the 
Acharya exhorts us to sacrifice our all at 
the feet of 6rl Krsna— 

“The house, the centre of all worldly 
desires, should be renounced in all ways. 
If it is not practicable to do so, one should 
devote it to the service of God; for it is 
He alone who is able to emancipate man 
form all evils.” 

^rl Vallabhacharya says that, when 
the seed of devotion takes root, it grows 
up by hearing and singing the glory of the 
Almighty. In order to make the seed strong 
it is necessary to stay at home, to follow 
the duties belonging to one’s own status 
and station ( and •rw ) and to love ^ri 
Krsna and worship Him with service, 
hearing, etc. 

First comes SVava«a— hoaxing the Lilas 
of Hari. By hearing these the attributes of 
the Almighty enter the heart through the 
ears and, having churned the sins or vices 
that lie there, expel them through Kirtana 
( singing ) by way of mouth. If this 
practice is continued for some time, one’s 
heart becomes purified — 

q;«ir 

( Subodhinl, ) 

The narratives of the Almighty are 
therefore called Kathdmrta ( ), as they 
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drive out death. They produce Vairugya 
and destroy sins. 

After Sravana comes Kirtana — Singing 
HlB glory. The glory of the Almighty 
should be sung after knowing His great- 
ness. It should not be sung with a worldly 
mind. Just as a heap of rubbish is carried 
away by flood, so are sins or vices destroy- 
ed by hearing and singing the glory of 
the Almighty. 

Smarana closely follows upon the 
Sravana and Kirtana. It is remembering the 
name of the Almighty. According to the 
doctrine of Brahmavada, the names and 
forms of the Almighty are not unreal— nay, 
it is He Himself. Impressions of the attri- 
butes of the Almighty are made on the 
heart by remembering His greatness and 
His names. The names of the Almighty 
should bo uttered alter knowing their 
real meaning and with pure feelings. 

The main objective of Seva ( service ) 
Sravana ( hearing ), Kirtana ( singing ) and 
Smarana ( remembering ) is the attain- 
ment of Nirodfia. Nirodha means strong 
attachment to the Almighty, accompanied 
by suppression of worldly thoughts. 

There are three stages of Nirodha— { 1 ) 
Prema, ( 2 ) Asakti and ( 3 ) Vyasana, 

Prenia means love towards the 
Almighty. It is engendered by the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of His greatness. 
When this love increases in depth and 
volume, the love of worldly objects and 
desires fades away and strong attachment 
to the Almighty accompanied by oblivion 
of the worldly objects and desires takes 
place. This state of mind is called Asakti, 
Vyasana is that state in which the mind 
becomes completely occupied by thoughts 
about the Almighty, to the absolute 
exclusion of worldly thoughts. 

When the attributes of the Almighty 
enter the body of the devotee, their effect 
is to produce permanent non- attachment 
to worldly objects. Owing to the contact 
of bliss arising out of the attributes of 
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the Almighty, one does not experience 
pain at any time— 

5:^ tirftt 11 

When complete Nirodha is attained, 
one lives in the Brahma. Such a person 
obtains emancipation; for the Clihdndogya 
Upanisad says; — 

l’ 

“One who abides in Brahma obtains 
immortality.” 

The chief charactei’istics of the Pu^ti- 
Mdrga are as follows; 

( 1 ) In this Murga only one God called 
bri Krsna, Parabrahma^ Paramatmd or 
Bhagavun is loved, served and worshipped. 

( 2 ) In this Mdrga complete faith in 
the Omnipotence and Grace of the 
Almighty is enjoined. One is not 
expected to pray for favours. 

( 3 ) In this Mdrga precedence has 
not been given to rites and ceremonies 
prescribed by the scriptures, but promi- 
nence is given to Love and Love alone 
towards the Almighty. 

( 4 ) The service enjoined by the 
Pusti-Mdrga is performed with love, with 
such means as may be had without much 
trouble; it is productive of happiness and 
bliss. 

( 5 ) In the Pusti-Mdrga Bhakti or devo- 
tion begins with, continues and ends in 
Love Supreme. 

( 6 ) As the devotee is absolutely 
dependent ) on the Lord, He gene- 

rally follows the wishes of the devotee. 

Vallabhacharya says: — 

I 

^ ff il 
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“To love the Almighty heartily is the 
only religion of all. There is no other 
Dharma at any other time.” 

Thus the path of Pusti or the 
Suddhddwaita or Brahmavada is said to be 
the best of all paths; for there is no danger 


of falling, since the Almighty always 
protects His devotees — 

5ft: ^ I 


Five Questions. 


2 ^' 


certain gentleman bas asked the 
following five qtuestionB: — 


1. What is Prakrti and in what relation 
does it stand to God P 

2. What is cosmos and how long has it 
been in existence P 

3. What is Jiva and since when has it 
been in fetters P 

4. The Gitd speaks of two Purusas and 

a Puru'iottama: does it, then, believe in 
a triple reality ) P 

6. Are we to understand that those who 
have attained perfection through 
Knowledge, Devotion or Yo^a possess 
the same powers of creation, mainte- 
nance and destruction as God 
Himself P 

The questions arc very difiBcult and 
he alone can answer theai even partially 
who has thoroughly grasped the subject 
by personal experience. It is very dif- 
ficult to give correct answers to these 
questions for one who ventures to discuss 
these questions on the strength of mere 
book-learning. I, on my part, lay no 
claim even to a book-knowledge of the 
subject, and therefore I requested the 
questioner to approach so.iie competent 
authority in this connection; but he 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

insists on getting my answers. Hence I 
feel it obligatory on me to submit what 
little I know of this subject. Possibly 
the answers may prove of some interest to 
such readers of the ‘Kalyana-Kalpataru’ 
as are interested in these topics and 
hence they are published below. If the 
questioner has asked these questions in 
order to test my knowledge, I acknow- 
ledge my failure at the very outset. If, 
however, he has asked them with a 
genuine desire to get enlightened, it is 
possible that the strength of his faith 
may enable him to discover some real 
gems in this heap of rubbish. 

Prcfkrii or Muyu is the name of the 
eternal Energy of God. Just as God 
Himself has no beginning, this Energy of 
His is likewise without beginning. The 
LiOJ'd Himself says; — 

‘‘Know thou that the Prakrti and Puru^a 
both are without beginning.” ] 

So long as the Purusa (in whom the 
Sakti inheres) exists, His Energy cannot 
cease to be. Hence Prakrti is coeval 
with God, and, since God is without 
beginning, endless, eternal and inde- 
structible and is free from birth and death, 
His Sakti, too, cannot perish. Of course, 
when She is inactive and lies merged in 
God, She disappears for the time being 


^ Compiled from the tlicBis of Syt, LaJlubhai T. Paj-ekh, read before the SesBions of the Convention of lleligions i: 
India hold at Calcutta and Allahabad in 19U9 and 15tl2 respectively. 
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and is said to be at rest. That is why 
She is called beginningless, yet finite. 
God, however, never disappears like 
Prakrit. The whole show set np by Prakrit^ 
including Kula ( Time ), is absorbed in 
Prakrit, and the Ultimate Principle in 
which even this Prakrti gets merged and 
which persists even after that in a con- 
stant and eternal form is what they call 
God. After the Prakrit gets merged in God, 
God alone remains; that is why He is 
called perpetual, indestructible and 
immutable, the Supreme eternal and 
un manifest Purusa. The Primordial (Mala) 
Unmanifest Prakrti, who is the mother of 
this universe, inheres in Him as His 
eternal Energy; She throws off the veil 
and manifests Herself according to His 
will and again withdraws Herself and 
gets merged in Him. That is why He is 
called the Unmanifest Eternal. 

Prakrit also has two aspects— one 
unmanifest ( Avyakta ) and the other mani- 
fest iVyakta). When She is inactive or 
at rest, She is unmanifest. At that time 
the whole of this universe consisting of 
effects ( Karya ) and instruments ( Kdrai}a ) 
and born of Prakrti ( the five subtle 
elements, viz., ether, air, fire, water and 
earth, and the five Eense-objects, viz., 
sound, touch, colour, taste and odour, — 
these are the ten effects; whereas, the 
intellect or Buddhi, th.Q ego sense or Ahankdra, 
the mind or Manas , the ears, the skin, 
the eyes, the palate and the nose,— the 
five organs of sense, and the five organs 
of action, viz., hands, feet, mouth, anus 
or the organ of excretion and the genera- 
tive organ,— these are the thirteen instru- 
ments), along with the Primordial Prakrti 
is merged into the Supreme Eternal and 
unmanifest Divinity. The Energy lies 
dormant in the Energizer {Saktimdn). At 
that time all the Jivas of the world 
remain merged along with the Samskaras 
( impressions ) of their respective actions 
in the Great Cause ( ), viz., the 

Primordial Prakrti. The Great Mother re- 
tires into the inner chamber of the Supreme 
Father, wrapping all Her children in Her 


I “^01. & 

skirt. This state is known as Mahapralaya 
or Pinal Dissolution. 

When this Prakrti under the impulse 
supplied to Her by God and in accordance 
with the Divine Will, comes out with 
Her face unveiled and becomes 
operative, then She is said to have 
evolved. As soon as She thus evolves 
Herself the world comes into existence 
once more and all the Jivas regain their 
personality according to their respective 
Karmas. This evolved Prahrtu too, remains 
unmanifest. At the end of each Sarga or 
cycle of evolution the Jivas along with 
their accumulated actions and united 
with their causal body remain absorbed 
in this Unmanifest Prakrti or the subtle 
body of Brahma and are evolved out of the 
same again at the beginning of the next 
evolution. The Lord says;— 

“From the unmanifested all the 
manifested stream forth at the coming of 
day; at the coming of night they dissolve, 
even in That called the unmanifested. 

The Lord further says: — 

“Yerily there existeth, higher than 
that unmanifested, another unmanifested, 
eternal, which, in the destroying of all 
beings, is not destroyed.”! 

That which is referred to above is 
the Divinity, who is absolute existence, 
pure intelligence and infinite bliss. 

It is the Primordial Unmapifested 
Prakrti which is called by the name of 
Avydkrta Maya. That verily is the eternal 
and beginningless Divine Energy; this 
has not been created by some one else nor 

( Oita VIII. 18) 

I 

( Gita VIII. 20 ) 
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is She an evolnte of any other principle. 
Hence She is called Mula ( Primordial ) 
and Avyakta ( undifferentiated ). It is only 
when God places the germ of intelligence 
in the womb of Prakrti by His Sanhalpa, tha,t 
transformation commences in the Prakrti 
just as organic changes commence in the 
female organism just after con- 
ception. This transformation or evolution 
has seven stages and they are serially 
known as the principle of Mahat (universal 
or cosmic intelligence), the ego-sense 
( Ahankdra ), and the five subtle Tanmatras. 
They are called evolutes inasmuch as 
they are evolved out of the Primordial 
Prakrti', but, since they are also the causes 
of seven further stages of evolution, they 
are called Prakrti-vikrti ( both cause and 
effect ). From Ahankdra proceeds the mind 
and the ten organs, while from the five 
Tanmatras emanate the five great 
elements ( ). They are called 

mere Yikaras, because they do not give 
rise to any further evolutes. The seven 
evolutes of Mula Prakrti, known as prakrti- 
vikrti, the sixteen evolutes of these seven, 
known as mere Vikaras, and the Mula- 
Prakrti itself, known as mere Prakrti,— 
twenty-four elements make up the 
universe. The physical body of a 
jiva is also made up of these twenty-four 
elements. These twenty-four elements 
consist of Prakrti and its evolutes. 

This work of Prakrti, however, is not 
accomplished by Prakrti alone; it is the 
conscious entity of God that makes Her 
operative. Energy has no existence apart 
from the Energizer. becomes opera- 

tive only under the superintendence of 

God. That is why the Lord Bays: — 

“Under Me, as supervisor, Nature 
sends forth the moving and unmoving; 
because of this, O son of Kuntl. the 
universe revolves.”* 


( Oita IX, 10 ) 


From the above exposition it is 
proved that this moving and unmoving 
world is an evolute of Prakrti motivated 
by God. The consciousness that we find 
in this world ( which is an evolute of 
Prakrti"), derived from God. According 
to this view it can also be said that, 
because Sakti is not separate from the 
Saktimdn, the evolute of Sakti is in reality 
an evolute of God Himself, who is the 
Saktimdn] but it must be remembered at 
the same time that God Himself is not 
liable to change, as has been stated 
above. He by His very nature lends 
motive power to Prakrti and makes Her 
operative; but the activity of Prakrti 
cannot make God prolific ( ). God, 

who is absolute existence, pure intelli- 
gence and infinite bliss, and is eternal, 
indestructible, and uniform at all times 
never undergoes transformation. It is 
Sakti alone that undergoes transformation. 
For, the evolved aspect of Sakti, being 
eternally playful, never remains the 
same. It is this multiform aspect of Sakti 
which accounts for the changeable nature 
of the world. 

It should also be remembered in this 
connection that Sakti being non -different 
form the Saktimdn, its sport in the shape 
of this universe is, really speaking, 
God’s own manifestation. Nothing exists 
in this world apart from the Divine glory. 
It is God alone who is sporting with His 
own Sakti. This establishes the truth of 
Mdydvdda also, which declares the world 
to be an illusion. 

There are two aspects of God- 
Qualified and Unqualified. The two 
differ in name only. When Sakti is mani- 
fest, God is qualified and, when She is 
closeted with God, God is unquali- 
fied. That is why God is believed to 
poBsesB conflicting or contradictory 
qualities. He is eternally unqualified, 
though qualified at all times, and is 
always qualified, though eternally un- 
qualified. There can be no activity in 
Prakrti, which consists of the three 
qualities, without the Divine Will: Her 
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very presence is manifested through His 
will. Otherwise She remains always 
merged in Him and, even when aroused, 
She always remains under His subordina- 
tion. Hence God, though united with 
Sahti or qualified, is nevertheless unquali- 
fied, i. e., devoid of attributes; for the 
qualities have no influence over Him. 

Even BO, though God is beyond the 
pale of the three Gunas, it is through 
His influence that the Divine Energy is 
aroused into activity and enacts numer- 
ous plays and conducts the universe 
in a regular way. That is how He is 
always qualified and endowed with 
attributes, even though without attri- 
butes and unqualified. Thus God is that 
sportive Lord who is simultaneously 
poBsessed of both the above-mentioned 
attributes, that is, endowed with all 
virtues or attributes and at the same 
time beyond them, and who is a compact 
mass of knowledge and bliss. In fact, 
the mystery of God stands revealed to 
God alone. He is not cabined and cribbed 
within the four walls of any particular 
doctrine such as Muyiivada ( the Illusion 
theory) or Parindviavada (the Evolution 
theory) or any particular conception 
( of His being qualified or unqualifi -d ). 
He is everything, exists in everything 
and is beyond everything; nay. He alone 
is. In reality, He is altogether indescii- 
bable. All attempts at describing Him 
through words are intended only to give 
a clue to His true nature and that which 
lends itself to a verbal representation is 
very external or superficial in comparison 
with His real nature. These few lines, 
however, are penned with the temptation 
of being anyhow able to talk about Him. 

The Divine Energy is also called 
by the name of Vidyd ( Knowledge ) and 
Avidya ( Nescience ). It is called Vidyd 
when the Divinity makes use of it lor 
His own work. Vidyd is a handmaid of 
God; it is a silken thread linking the Jiva 
( individual ego ) with God. It is this 
Vidyd which reunites parted friends once 
for all and brings about the union of the 


bride ( Jiva ) with her eternal husband— 
God, BO that the two are eventually 
welded into one. Avidya is that aspect of 
the Divine Energy which infatuates the 
Jiva and keeps it aloof from God. In order 
to extricate oneself from the clutches of 
this Avidyd one has to fall back upon Vidyd, 
the other and purer aspect of the Divine 
Energy. 

Let us now turn to the question; 
What is Jiw ? A Jim, in reality, is not 
something distinct from God. It is His 
own eternal and pure fragment, — a chip 
of the same block. Though it is quite 
identical with God, just as the waves 
are non- different from the ocean, its asso- 
ciation with Prahrti and Her evolutes from 
time without beginning has reduced it 
to this state. This association of the Jiw 
with Prakrti is without beginning like 
Prakrit itself. Had it not been without 
beginning, had it a beginning in time, 
why should God have thrown the Jiva 
in different wombs and conditions with- 
out their having any Karmas to their 
credit P By hurling the different Jivas 
into this world full of disparities with- 
out any apology whatsoever, God would 
have exposed Himself to the charge of 
partiality and cruelty, which cannot be 
conceived of Him. The connection of Jiva 
with Prakrit is without beginning. Until 
it is liberated a Jiva is invariably united 
with one body or another, sometimes 
with a physical body made up of twenty- 
four elements, enumerated above, some- 
times with a subtle body made up of 
seventeen elements, viz., the five vital 
airs, the ten organs, the mind and the 
intellect, and sometimes with the causal 
body, which is a fragment of Primordial 
Matter. It is called Jiva only because it 
is bound by Prakrti and it is its connection 
with the latter which is responsible for 
its migration from one body to another 
and enjoyment of pleasure and pain 
( vidcGjtd XIII. 21 ). 

It is no doubt true that the idea of 
migration or birth and death is only 
superimposed on Atmd\ but, so long as it 
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enjoys the title of Jiva, it is the doer of 
good and evil aotione, the en joyer of their 
fruits in the shape of pleasure and pain, 
and liable to birth and death, even though 
as Atma it is eternal, indestructible and 
immutable. God, His Energy known as 
Prakrit, Jiva ( the individual soul ) and the 
mutual relation existing between him and 
the world, which is an evolute of Prakrti, 
are beginningless. But it has to be remem- 
bered in this connection that God, who is 
eternal, uniform and indestructible, and 
who is truth, knowledge and bliss com- 
bined, is endless as well as beginningless 
and the Jiva, too, being His eternal intelli- 
gent portion, is endless. Prakrti or Sakti, how- 
ever, existing as She does sometimes in an 
evolved state and sometimes in a dormant 
condition, is said to be defunct when lying 
in a dormant condition. The cosmos, 
too, which IS an evolute of Prakrti, though 
beginningless and eternal as a continuum, 
is kaleidoscopic in character and 
ceases in the eyes of one who is released 
from the bondage of Prakrti, whereas in 
the eyes of God it is altogether non- 
existent, having no separate conscious 
existence. 

The Gitii speaks of two Purusas or 
entities, viz., the destructible (Ksara) 
and the indestructible ( Aksara ). The term 
‘Ksara’ stands for this universe, which 
is an evolute of Prakrti, while ‘Aksara’ 
stands for the Jixa, which, though an 
eternal portion of God, who is eternal, 
intelligent and blissful, appears in 
innumerable and diverse forms because 
subsisting in Prakrti or Avidyu. The Supreme 
Puru^a transcending both these types of 
Purusas has been designated as 
This postulation of three kinds of Purusas 
has led some people to presume that Gitd 
believes in Traitavada ( triple reality ). 
But, since the individual soul bears the 
same relation to God as a part to the 
whole, the two are really identical, and 
this destructible universe, too, being a 
display of Mdyd, God’s own Sakti, is in 
reality non -different from Him. Hence 
the principles are three in name only; 
in fact, they are one, 


Similarly, the Dualistic doctrine of 
those who, though believing in the 
fundamental unity of the individual soul 
and God, treat Sakti as different from 
both and hence recognize the two as 
different in their phenomenal aspect, 
can be justified from this point of view, 
although, really speaking, there is no 
duality. Of course, duality is indispensable 
where there is a sport and this duality is 
welcome in every respect; but the sport is 
going on in the player Himself, hence, 
really speaking, there is no duality. 
This Puru^ottama, who permeates all, is 
the eternal ever-free, indestructible 
Brahma, who is a compact mass of Know- 
ledge and Bliss and transcends the three 
Gunas. Ho alone is the Su])rcmo First 
Cause, the Energizer, the Lord of Mdyd, 
and He indeed is the Supporter, the 
Enjoyer and the Great Lord during the 
period of evolution of Prakrti. All of us 
will therefore be well-advised to take 
refuge in Him with all our being. 

To my mind no liberated soul, 
whether he is a jruini, Bhakta or Yogi, 
can stand in comparison with God. 
Saints who are liberated during this 
very life can in the noumenal plane 
approach Brahma in wisdom; they can 
transcend this phenomenal world and 
enjoy everlasting and unmixed bliss; 
nay, they can be completely free 
from the bondage of Mdyd; but they can 
never become Lords of Mdyd. The power 
of creating, sustaining and destroying 
the universe inheres in God alone, who 
is eternally perfect. It is in this sense 
that we can affirm that a Jiva can become 
one with Brahma] but he cannot become 
God or Paramclwara. ^ankaraoharya 
in his commentary on the aphorism 
(IV. iv. 17 ) of the Brahma- 
Sutras, says:— ‘3T^T^qr^I%7ncnf 

“Of course, powers other than that 
of creating, sustaining and destroying the 
universe, such as At^imd ( the power of 
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reducing one’s body to the size of an 
atom ) exist in perfected souls; but the 
power of creation, etc, of the universe 
inheres in God alone, who is eternally 
liberated." 

Even Siddhis ( powers ) like Anima 
and so on are not possessed by all 
Siddhas, Jnanis and Bhaktas. 
Only those who have attained perfection 
through the path of Voga acquire these 
Siddhis, but all these powers are limited. 
They all belong to the domain of Maya, 
God is the Lord of Maya. He has control 
over Maya\ it is His own Energy. He 
can manifest much more marvellous and 
astounding Siddhis than the eight Siddhis 
mentioned in Yoga. Siddhis like Anima 
and so on constitute only an infinitesimal 
part of the powers or Siddhis possessed 
by God. Yogis can produce gross forms 
by welding together atoms created by 
God and resolve such forms into their 
constituent atoms and use the atoms at 
will. They cannot, however, create new 
subtle elements. They can have an 
unfailing will-power. They can use 
fire, water, poison, etc., at will, 
but all these things lie within the 
domain of Maya. As a matter of fact, 
every Jita in this world exercises the 
functions of creation, preservation and 
destruction in his own sphere. To make 
a thing, to preserve it and to destroy 
it, these are included in the process of 
creation, preservation and destruction 
respectively. Ordinary Jlvas possess 
this power in a very small measure, 
while Yogis develop it to an enormous 
degree by dint of their Sadhana. We can 
say this much that perfected Yogis may 
be ranked next to God in this matter, 
but their powers are very insignificant 
in comparison to those possessed by God. 

A Jfiani, on the other hand, bears an 
attitude of indifference towards these 
things; for in his eyes there is nothing 
except Brahma. Why, then, will a jHarn 
seek to acquire these powers P Similar is 
the case with the devotee ( Bhakta ). He 
Bmrren^ers himself at the feat of hfs 


beloved Lord and knows no one else. 
The blessed will of the Lord alone is 
full of blessings to him. He, too, there- 
fore, does not hanker after these powers. 
How can one acquire a thing which he 
does not aspire for P Even supposing 
that a perfected Yogi or Jndni or a loving 
devotee of the Lord attains such powers 
as a matter of course, they are as good 
as unacquired; for they are of no use to 
him. No instance is forthcoming in 
the history of the world of any 
superman having by dint of his 
own power done something on the lines 
of the creation programme of God or 
having given practical proof of his 
divinity. Even if any one does possess 
such powers, they are always dependent 
on the Divine Energy. No one can do 
anything in opposition to the Divine 
will. According to the anecdote given 
in the Kenopanisad, even the Wind-god 
and the Fire-god cannot blow or burn 
such a trifling thing as a straw. Every 
single activity of the phenomenal world 
created by Mdyd is always subject to 
the control of God, the Lord of Mdyd. 
The whole operation of the universe 
has been going on in a regular and 
systematic way under the control of one 
and the same Sakti, and under one and the 
same law. No dispensation falling under 
the category of creation, preservation or 
destruction ever deviates from the fixed 
laws. No one can interfere with the 
will of God, who is the Lord of the 
universe. Supermen exercise or enjoy 
the powers acquired by them through 
Yogic practices, only under the subor- 
dination of the Divine will. Having 
known the Divine will through their 
transcendental vision they act according 
to the Same. That is why they never 
experience the bitterness of failure. 

Supermen, though approaching God in 
Yoga, wisdom, love and bliss, are always 
at His beck and call. It is altogether 
impossible for them to use their powers 
against the Divine will. For they know 
ths.t God Himself is operating through 
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Aids in realizing this Sabda-Brahma are 
jr0]i^qT?R ( ‘^* fliFil i’ ), Yoga, and 

correct speech. This is the philosophy 
of Sahda. 

‘w TW r 


Veda and Vedanta. 


^ By Nakuleshwar Mozumdar^ B. A., B. L 


W hat is the Veda ? The word Veda 
has been derived from the root 
( to know ) and, therefore, 
means Knowledge. But what 
kind of Knowledge is Veda P There are 
two currents of knowledge— one gross 
and the other fine. The former proceeds 
towards the gross, the grosser and 
the grossest and the latter has found 
its way towards the fine, the finer 
and the finest. Thus, from the finest 
condition, the stock of knowledge has 
gradually assumed the grossest form, 
and this vast stock of knowledge is called 
Veda. Hence the Gastric dictum aaRT^ft:’ 
—the Vedas are endless. Hence again 
they cannot be exhausted by study. The 
Vedas do not consist of merely four books, 
Rik, Suma, Yajtts and Atharva are the names 
given to the Vedas and this means that 
in these four volumes the vast stock of 
knowledge has been compressed in a con- 
densed and subtle form. Hence they are 
regarded as the ‘Crest-jewel’ of the 
inexhaustible store of knowledge and 
enjoy the title of Veda. From this fine 
current of knowledge have flown all 
grosser currents. Those who hold these four 
books alone to be the Veda and exclude 
all other knowledge from it do not know 
what Veda is. There is no limit to the 
Veda, it is limitless. The Veda is the 
Knowledge-aspect of the limitless and 
formless Brahfna. The phrase ‘Vedas with 
their Angas and Upangas’ is a household 
word with us, but what do we mean by 
it P I have a body or limbs; but I am 


not the body only, I am something dis- 
tinct from it. I am Q.Dchi ( embodied soul ) 
because I have a body. To know what and 
who I am, I must first know my body or 
my limbs. Then can I know the indwell- 
ing ‘I’ as distinct from the body. Thus, 
if you do not know me and my limbs 
and parts, you do not possess a complete 
knowledge about me, you have not known 
me thoroughly. Similarly, the Veda has 
certain Angas and Upangas ( auxiliaries 
and sub-auxiliaries ), but on that 
account these alone are not the Veda, 
The Veda is Brahma and is distinct from 
the Angas and Upangas, which are the 
different parts of the body of the Veda. 
One does not know the Veda fully unless 
one knows these parts and sub-parts. In 
order to know me, you have to know my 
body;similarly,to know the Veda you must 
know the Angas and the Upangas first 
and foremost; there are six chief Angas 
of the Veda: — ( 1 ) Siksd, ( 2 ) Vydkaranat ( 3 ) 
Niruhta, ( 4 ) Jyoutisa, ( 5 ) Kalpa, and ( 6 ) 
Chhandas, Of theBe Siksd is said to be the 
nose of the Vcda\ Vyukarana, the mouth; 
Nirukta, the ear; Jyoutisa, the eyes; Kalpa, the 
hands and Chhandas, the feet. Besides 
these six Angas, there are certain Up- 
angas also. The Veda is Sdnga-Updnga-veda, 
because of these Angas and Upangas. 

Now let US see why Siksd has been 
called the nose of the Veda. We carry on 
our respirative activities through the 
nose and die if this activity of the nose 
ceases. It may be contended that we do 
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not actually die if we carry on the activi- 
ty through the mouth and not through the 
nose. Respiration is a function of the 
nose. If the mouth does the work of the 
nose, it no longer remains a mouth, but 
converts itself into a nose. Man does not 
die if his hand, feet, eyes or ears cease 
functioning; but he certainly dies if the 
nose ceases to function. Hence the nose 
is the most important of all organs. In 
the same manner, of all the Angas and 
XJpangas of the Veda, Siksd is the most 
important. Now let us see to what part 
of the body is the breath taken in through 
the nose. It is taken to the heart 
encased within our chest. The heart 
is the centre of the body and the way 
which leads to that place is the nose, 
there being no other path. Similarly, 
if we want to penetrate into the interior 
of the temple of Vedio lore, into the heart 
of the Vedas, we have to resort to Siksd] 
Stkfd alone is the passage to it. Hence 
is Sik^d styled its nose. Similarly, there 
is sufiBcient ground for calling Vydkaraita 
the mouth of the Veda, Nirukta its ear, 
Jyoutisa the eyes, Kalpa the hands, and 
Chhandas the legs. 

Now let us see what are the contents 
of Sih^d. The science dealing with that 
highest principle which alone is worth 
studying, by knowing which all branches 
of knowledge are mastered, beyond which 
there remains nothing more to be learned, 
is called Sik.^d, Now what is that highest 
principle P The science of the alphabet 
is that highest principle. How to pro- 
nounce correctly the letters etc. , and 
how the letters W etc. have gradually 
evolved out of the letter and how all 
the things of the world have come out of 
the letters ‘« t’, etc., in the same way as a 
child isborn of its mother, — all these topics 
have been discussed in Sih^d, the science of 
letters. The science of letters is the root of 
all sciences. One who does not know the 
science of letters cannot know the science 
of words and sentences and cannot attain 
true knowledge. He who properly knows 


the science of letters knows every other 
science very easily. True, you have studied 
in your childhood etc. in 

primary schools, but you have not seen 
their perfect form as yet. When you fully 
comprehend the science of these letters, 
you will in all humility accept that you 
have not fully learnt the alphabet as yet. 
To those athirst for knowledge the main 
subject of study is the Siksd-Sdstra or the 
Science of letters. Hence is the science 
called Siksd. 

The Vedas with their Angas and Updngas are 
the basis af all Sciences or all branchces of 
knowledge. All branches of knowledge of 
all countries have originated from the 
Veda. From the Veda have sprung up 
all kinds of Knowledge— mediate and 
immediate. Modern Chemistry and 
Physics are but an elaborate and detailed 
treatment of the truth contained in one 
single Mantra or part of a Mantra. Ignorant 
people think that these sciences have 
discovered a number of new truths. 
But one who is truly learned, who is 
a Vedavit ( knower of the Veda ) knows 
that they have not been able to discover 
any new truths. None of their discover- 
ies are absolutely new. They have been 
stated and restated by the Veda from 
age to age. Therefore, in whatever form 
knowledge is revealed in any part of the 
globe, it cannot be contrary to the Vedas. 
No book can be written without resorting 
to the Vedas. Authors of all countries, 
whether they understand the Veda or 
not, must take to the Veda, if they want 
to write books. What they do is to 
elaborate in greater detail and express 
in a lucid manner what has been ex- 
pressed in, a word or two by the Vedas. 
We will thank him for his industry. We 
will undoubtedly speak highly of his 
efforts a hundred times. But, if he under- 
stands the language of the Vedas, he 
will come to know by their study that 
he has not discovered anything new. 
Then will all his pride be humbled. 
Hence it is quite natural for all pro- 
gressive nations of the world to bow 
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in all reverence and humility to the 
Vedas and honour them. 

Wg have tried to show what Veda 
is . Now let us see what is meant by 
by Vedanta. It is generally thought 
that the study of the Veda terminates 
with the study of Vedanta. But that 
is not true. The Veda is limitless, 
hence how can there be a limit or end 
of the endless Veda P If the Veda has 
an end, the limitless Veda becomes 
limited, the infinite Veda becomes finite. 
This will be a contradiction in terms. 
Hence we should find out the true import 
of the word Vedanta. It is a compound 
word of the Sa^thi-tatpuru'^a variety and, 
when expounded, stands as The 

word here means near or proximate 
and hence Vedanta means near the Veda. 
You will approach the Vedic lore by 
studying Vedanta; you will know full 
well the theoretical part of the Science 
of Veda. 

We must remember that the know- 
ledge of the Science of Veda cannot be acquired 
merely by approaching near it. Knowledge 
cannot be acquired merely by standing on 
the coast of the limitless ocean of Know- 
ledge. We shall have to stoop down to 
touch its waters, and to have a dip into it. 
These are Dhdrand, Dhydna, and Samddhi. 
Mere reading of books will not do in this 
case. What is required here is assimila- 
tion, practical or, in other words, 

Yoga. We should begin the practice of 
Yoga along with our Vedic studies. 
Vedic Knowledge does not consist in 
book-learning, it is intuitional knowledge 
or direct perception ( ). Therefore, 

while studying the Vedas, you must 
receive instruction in Vedic lore from 
your Guru ( preceptor ) and practise 
Dhdrai^d^ Dhydna and Samddhi. Thus, by 
practising Yoga you will gradually be 
able to proceed from Vaikharl to Madhyatnd, 
from Madhyamd to Paiyantl and from Paiyantl 
to Pard. Then will Vedamata reveal Her- 
self to you in your Samddhi. During this 
Samddhi a pridelesB Sddhaka acquires know- 


ledge of the entire science of Veda by 
the grace of Vedamata. And, if you can- 
not practise Sddhana, you will remain 
tied for ever to same gross part of 
knowledge, as is the case with the 
students of our modern schools and 
colleges . With that knowledge you can- 
not be really happy. 

The Veda is the Science of sciences. 3?.Bis 
alone discovered the Veda, the great 
science. They were votaries of Know- 
ledge and therefore succeeded in attain- 
ing the highest position in this world. 
They did not derive their knowledge 
from books. They were Yogis and their 
knowledge was of the intuitional type. 
Every one of them was both Vedavit and 
Vijndnavit. Therefore they could bring the 
impossible into the region of possibility. 
They were omnipotent and omniscient. 

No nation can be great without 
cultivating knowledge. It is by a little 
culture of knowledge that the Western 
world has become so progressive to-day. 
Neglect of knowledge, on the other hand, 
has brought about the downfall of the 
East. A country has progressed in the 
same proportion as it has won the favour 
of Vedamata. Therefore, nations which are 
desirous of progress cannot do without 
paying their homage to the Veda. 

In conclusion, I have to submit that 
both the Eastern and Western worlds 
should serve Vedamata. The West has 
made a very great progress in the gross 
branches of knowledge. Now, let it 
proceed on the path of fineness and 
make itself useful by imitating the 
Sddhana of the hoary East. Modern East 
has not been able to make much progress 
on the gross line of knowledge, after 
the manner of the West. Hence let it 
proceed a bit towards the grosser side 
of knowledge by following the West. 
When it finds that their thirst for 
knowledge is not in any way appeased 
by proceeding on the gross line of know- 
ledge, then will it, of its own accord, 
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march on the path of subtlety, because 
the outgoing tendency never becomes 
ingoing unless something checks its free 
play. Then will the East remember its 
rich hermitage and will again be grati- 
fied by pursuing the finer path cf Jndna 
by adopting the course of Sddhana of the 


:^sis of sacred memory. May the East 
and the West make the entire Universe 
more and more an abode of peace from 
day to day by diffusing the peaceful 
rays of the Light of Knowledge with 
the good grace of the Merciful Vedamata. 
This is our prayer at the feet of the Lord.* 


The Secrets of Vedanta. 


I n the prehistoric period, when only 
the Greeks and Arabs had access to 
this sacred land of the Rsis, where an 
ordinary peasant possessed so much 
Knowledge of Purusa and PraUrti ( Spirit 
and Matter ) that even the best minds of 
Greece recoiled from visualising it, there 
existed abeautiful town, at the banks of the 
river Sutlej. It was eight miles in length 
undone and a half miles in breadth and 
consisted of about 500 towers and 164= 
gates. Inside the city, in an orchard full of 
blossoms, there resided a Rip. Instead of 
the insipid world that he had forsaken, 
he built up for himself a new one, neither 
created by any god nor by any man. He 
advocated, by his calm and quiet be- 
haviour, an ascetic seclusion from the 
cares and turmoils of the world as well 
as from its sights and sounds. He was a 
superior man, who liked to keep himself 
unknown. A clever merchant carefully 
hides his riches in order to make an 
impression upon others that he possesses 
nothing. The sage of perfected virtue has 
the looks of ignorance on his face. 

One day, he attracted the attention 
of the celestial sage Narada, who 
happened to look at him from above 
while passing through the air. Descend- 
ing on earth, he went up to the above 
sage in the said orchard. An interview 
took place, which disclosed the Secrets 


B. R. Vinayek. 

of Vedanta, a remnant of some true 
tradition, in the following paragraphs:— 

( 1 ) Man recognizes the subtlety of 
“the Mysterious”, but he does not know 
whence “the Mystery” springs up. 

( 2 ) Mercilessness is the greatest 
mercy of “the Unseen”. Absolutely 
impartial, “the Unseen” appears most 
partial. 

( 3 ) The Everlasting begets Ever- 
lasting. Easy living and quiet dying are 
the attributes of the virtuous. They do 
not confuse the Essence with mere shape 
and size. 

( 4 ) The mind of man loves still- 
ness, but his desires draw it away. One 
who dismisses desire looks within, and 
in his mind there is no mind; he looks at 
his form and in his form there is no form; 
he looks further and observes nature, and 
in nature there is no nature. 

( 5 ) When he understands one, two, 
three, he sees a void; but, when he would 
note the void, there is nothing to make a 
void. Although the void is nothing, the 
nothingness* of this nothing is also 
nothing; and, when the idea of the 
nothingness of nothing has disappeared, 
there is profound and constant 
silence. When this silence is so profound 


9|| This nrticlc is bast't] on tho oral toachingrs of His Holiness the Into Sri Siya-Bama-tinkara Yogatrayananda Swamiji. 
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as to admit of no further Silence, how- 
can desire arise P When desire cannot 
arise, there is genuine rest. 

( 6 ) Ponder the way of the Unseen; 
acquiesce in Its evolution. There are 
Five fingers in the Unseen; whoever 
knows these, prospers. They exist also in 
man; from man they spread through the 
world. Pantheism, Monism, Dualism, 
Deism, and unqualified Monism— these 
are certainly the five fingers pointing to 
the same Brahma. 

( 7 ) According to the practical tenets 
of the celestial sage Narada, pantheism 
consists of three; Monism, of only one; 
Dualism, of two; Deism, of 1:2 and Un- 
qualified Monism, of zero. 

( 8 ) Humility is the root of honour; 
lowliness is the foundation of loftiness. 
A great country is lowly. Evei’y thing 
under heaven blends with it. It is like 
the female, which at all times and in 
every place overcomes the male by 


her quietude. Than quietude there is 
nothing that is more lowly. Therefore, 
a great state gains the smaller state by 
yielding; while the smaller state wins 
the greater by submission. In the one 
case lowliness gains adherants; in the 
other, it procures favours. 

( 9 ) Vedanta is the secret knowledge 
of the Beloved and hence is the philos- 
ophy of Love, pure and simple. Vivartavada 
and Mdydvdda are like two penetrating 
eyes to discern the Real, the hidden side 
of the Real. On the forefront of the 
real vision stands the most beautiful 
figure of the Beloved proclaiming the 
silent message of Love. Whosoever is 
not ready to suffer all and to stand 
resigned to the will of his Beloved is not 
worthy of being called a lover. It is to 
be carefully noted that everlasting peace 
belongs only to those serene and saintly 
men who find God in their innermost 
being. 


Jivanmukti. 

Though ever moving about in the world of experience, the whole of it exists 
not for him;— the all-pervading ether-like consciousness alone subsists. Such a one is 
Jivamnukta. The expression of his countenance neither flushes nor fades under 
pleasure or pain; he stands unmoved, whatever may come or go. Such a one is called 
a, Jivantnukta. Though acting after every feeling, such as love, hate, fear and the like, 
he who stands unaffected within, like the Akdsa is said to be the real Jivanmukta 
( liberated while yet in life ). He whom the world finds no cause to fear, and who 
is never afraid of the world, ever beyond joy, and jealousy, and fear, is said to be the 
real Jivanmukta. With the woes of this world laid entirely at rest, he who, though full 
of all learning and art, is yet without any; who, though with mind, is without it, is 
said to be the real Jivanmukta. 

— Yogavasisbtha. 



Baseless Antagonism between Bhakti 

and Vedanta. 


he main theme of ^ri Krsna’s 
teachings in Srlmad Bltagavadgitd is 
Devotion to His person. In the 
same holy book He says, “lam 
the author of Vedanta.^' This removes the 
false impression existing in the minds of 
some that the schools of Bhakti and 
Vedanta have two different protagonists. 
The doctrines preached in Veddnta-Dar^ana 
regarding Brahma, Creation, Salvation and 
Soul are found echoed in the Bhagavadgitd 
and are acceptable to Bhagavatas 
(followers of the Bhakti school ) alike. 


Before comparing the doctrines of 
Bhakti Q,nd Vedanta, it is necessary to define 
Bhakti and see what Vedanta stands for. 

( 1 ) Bhakti as , described by Sage 
Narada is “Supreme Love to some 
jihakii one”,t obtaining which man 
rejoiceth in the Self *Taff^), 


( 2 ) ^andilya in his BhakHSutras 
describes it as “intense love for God(fw)”. 


( 3 ) ^heMdiidukya Upanisad says that one 
who plays with the Atmd ( Personal God), 
rejoices in the Self, is the best of all the 
knowers of Brahma, 


By Kaladhar Tripathi. 

Brahma, Uwara, and Aimii connote one 
and only one Being*, the 
i„rara Universal Soul or Oversoul 

{ 1., Absolute and 

Personal God) or Personal God, whatever 
you call Him. 

The two renowned commentators of 
the Veddnta-Dar^ana interpret Brahma in 
different ways. It may be mentioned 
here that Veddnta-Dar^ana describes Brahma 
as that from which the creation, etc. (z. c., 
creation, subsistence and dissolution ) of 
this world proceed. 

( 1 ) ^ri ^ankaracharya, in the words 
of Dr. Thibaut, interprets Brahma as 
below: — 

“The Supreme Being or Brahma is 
absolute; whatever there is, is Brahma. 
Brahma itself is absolutely homogeneous, 
so that all differences and plurality must 
be illusory.” 

( 2 ) ^ri Kamanujacharya, on the 
other hand, says: “Bra/zmo: is all-pervading, 
all-powerful, all-knowing, all-merciful. 
The matter and soul ( Chid-achid ) consti- 
tute the body of the Lord.” 


The same thing is mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgitd'. “The man who rejoiceth in 
the Self ( Atmd ), is satisfied with the Self, 
and is content in the Self, for him verily 
there is nothing to do. ( III. 17 )” 

Vedanta- DarSana by Maharsi Vedavyasa 
starts with an enquiry ' after 
Vedanta Brahma, i. e., Sachchiddnanda and 
describes the ways and means of 
attaining Paramdnanda, that is, supreme 
Bliss or final Beatitude. 

* ‘?n 


“Both of them teach Adwaita, i, e., 
Monism. But 6rl ^ ankarachary a’ s Brahma 
is in itself impersonal, a homogeneous 
mass of objectless thought, transcending 
all attributes; personal God it becomes 
only through its association with the 
unreal principle of Mdyd-, so that, strictly 
speaking, 6ri ^ankaracharya’s Personal 
God is Himself something unreal, while 
&rl Bamanujacharya’s Brahma iQ, on the 
other hand, essentially a Personal God, 
all-powerful, all-wise, ruler of a real 

The Highest Ijord ( Parmeswarn ) mast lo understood 
as the Seif ( vide Br. Up. I. iy. lo ). 


(Narada- Sutras H ) 
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world, permeated and animated by His 
spirit.” 

But 6rl ^ankaraoharya accepts 
Personal God, as is clear from 
personal God bis commentary on the last 
and lawara aphorism of the Vedanta- 
DarSana: The aphorism says: — 

“There is non-return according to 
Scripture.” The city of Brahma (Aparajita) 
and Personal God are mentioned in the 
commentary of this aphorism; when the 
devotee reaches there, he does not return. 

^*Srlinad Bhagavadgitd represents a fusion 
of the Brahma theory of the XJpanisads with 
belief in a Personal highest Being — 
Krsna, —which in many respects 
approximates very closely to the system 
of Bhagavatas ( followers of Bhakti- 
Mdrga ).” 

“Goswami Tulasidas, author of 
Rdmacharitamdnasa lays no stress on th^ 
distinction between an Absolute Brahma, 
inaccessible to all human wants and 
sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose 
very conception depends on the illusory 
principle of Mdyd, as ^rl ^ankaracharya 
interprets, but loves to dwell on the 
delights of devotion to one All-wise and 
merciful Ruler, who is able and willing 
to lend a gracious ear to the supplications 
of the worshippers.” 

Thus Vedanta- Dariana gives ample 
scope for a Personal God as interpreted 
by 6rl Ramanujaoharya and 6ri ^ankara- 
charya and gives no room for the assump- 
tion that it stands in antagonism to 
Bhakti-Marga or Saguna-Updsand. 

Again, there is hardly any difference 
between the Salvation of the 
tvation Bhagavatas and that of the 
Vedantls. According to 6ri 
^ankarSicharya, absolute merging of the 
individual soul in Brahma is hnal Beati- 
tude (Mufiti), while, according to ^ri 
Ramanujaoharya, Mukti means the passing 
of the soul from the troubles of earthly 
life into the kingdom of God or paradise, 
where it enjoys perfect bliss for ever. 

27 


The holy GUd has harmonized both the 
ideas in a beautiful way. Bhagav&n ferl 
Krsna says:— 

“By Devotion to Me alone I may 
thus be known and seen in essence and entered 
»Wo” (11. 54). This synthesis again appears 
in the last chapter, where Supreme 
Devotion (ParuBhakti) and the highest 
state of wisdom ( Pard jHdna-nisthd ) have 
become complementary. “By Devotion 
he knoweth Me in essence, who and what 
I am, and, having thus known me in 
essence, he forthwith entereth into the 
Supreme.” Here Jfidna and Bhahti, that is, 
Knowledge and Devotion have become 
inseparable. So also in the 7th and 13th 
chapters jndna and Bhahti are not 
separated.* 

It is this Doctrine of the Gitd that 
reconciles all the differences among the 
philosophers and commentators on the 
ways and means of attaining Salvation. 

Besides, Vedunta-DarSana, Srlmad Bhagavad- 
gitd and Rdmacharitamdnasa are at 
Creation one in explaining creation and 
soul. The Vedanta- Dariana men- 
tions that the Creation is merely a display 
of His ( Personal God’s ) sportive nature, 
which is also accepted by the Bhagavatas. 

As regards Soul, the Vedanta- Dariana 
has quoted several opinions, j 
Soul Its own opinion is however 

expressed in II. iii. 43 which 


( l J J'ourfold in division uro tho righttuiis onus who 
worship ( Bhakti ) Mo. Of those, tho wiso ( Jnani) is 
tho best. ( Gila VII. 16-17 ) 

(2) Unflinching Dtivotion (Bhakti) to Me by Yoga, 
without other object.s,— that is declared to be tho 
wisdom ( Jnana)-, all against it is Ignorance. 

C QitaXIlL U-12). 

I The different Doctors of Vedanta Philosophy have 
expressed their opinions about Soul, as mentioned in the 
Vedanta- Dar Sana, which will bo interesting to tho readers of 
the ‘Kalyana-Kalpataru- 

( 1 ) “Kasa-KritBna upholds the doctrine that tho Soul is 
absolutely non-different from Brahma, which in Eome way or 
other presents itself as tho individual soul." 

(2) “Audulomi, on the other hand, teaches that tho soui 
is altogether different from Brahma ns long as it has not 
obtained final release, after which it merges into God.” 
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Bays: “The Soul is a part of the Lord”. 
The Bame thing has been stated in Srimad 
Bhagavadglta and Sri Rdmacharitamunasa aB 
follows*.— 

“The individual soul in this body is 
My eternal fragment ( An^a ). 

( Gita ) 

“The immortal Soul is a fragment 
(AftJa) of God, eternal, intelligent and 
pure, and a mass of innate bliss.” 

( Rdmacharitamdnasa ) 

Our Yedantls studied Nature, 
Soul, and their relation to God, and 
evolved a philosophy to satisfy human 
reason. As Brahmavulya is not a subject 
which can easily be grasped by everybody, 
stages for its attainment have been 
described to suit the Adhikarl’s nature, 
which lead people to believe that they 
are conflicting with each other. 


Bastless 

antagonism 


Now IJwant to refute some allegations 
brought against Vedanta in order 
to bridge the gulf that is created 


between Bhakti and Vedanta, 


( 1 ) It is said that Vedanta is a 
subject for those who have renounced 
the worldly life and become Sannyasis. 
This idea has got so deeply rooted that 
some assert that Arjuna was not taught 
Vedanta or Brahmavidyd, although the term 
has been used for the Scripture itself and 
repeated at the end of each chapter. Had 


{ 3 ) Accoiding to Asmarathya, the soul stands to Brahma 
in the rolation of llhcdsilhcda, i. it is neither absolutely 
dilVt runt nor absolutely Jion-difl'crunl from it, ns sparLs aro 
Irom fire.’* 

So, wfitro the ancient Vedantis disagree among them- 
BtJroS on points of vital importance such ns tho nature of the 
soul, the Oita removes the differences in a subtle manner, 
describing Soul as Vf and 

( a ) qTTSTff^ — ‘ ‘Know ^ly other natuie, the higher, the 
life-elemtct.” 

( b ) — “Tho unchanging is called the indestruc- 

tible, '* 

( c ) «TO|TJ5I— “A portion of iline own Self transformed 
in the world of life into an immortal Spirit.” 

ff’b® Lord filially nshs Arjuna to know Him to bo the 
lvi.ow®r of the fit Id in all Fields. 


it been so ( as above asserted ), he would 
have changed his Garniiva bow into a 
bowl, a sign of a Sannydsi. The fact is that 
both the Vedanta and the GUu have their 
source in the Upanisads, where we find 
the very famous as mentioned 

in the Kathopani^ad, taught by Yama, who 
is a householder. The two famous 
Upanisads, viz., the Chhdndogya and 
Brhaddraftyaha bear witness to the fact 
that Yogi Yajnavalkya and Kaja Janaka 
used to have plenty of discourse on the 
Brahmavidyd, but they neither renounced 
the world nor became Sannyasis. The 
author of the Veddnta-Sutras, ^rl Vedavyasa, 
is nowhere mentioned as a Sannydsi. Thus 
the idea that the Vedanta is meant for 
Sannyasis is based on a wrong and false 
notion. On the contrary, Vedanta was 
and should be read by householders as 
well. 

( 2 ) Some allege that Vedanta is a 
&oy and uninteresting subject ( Absolute 
Brahma is Nirasa ); but it is not SO. 

Firstly, Vedanta deals with Brahma^ 
which is truly described as All-truthful, 
All-blissful, and All-beautiful 
To realize these qualities of Brahma can 
hardly be called Nirasa ( without joy ). 

Secondly, the Upanisad further 
says: “He is Joy incarnate” ( ). 

Thirdly, Brahma is also described as 
Sachchidunanda* ( Pure being, absolute 
consciousnesB, and perfect bliss ). It is 
the unity underlying varieties, such as 
Creation, Soul, etc. Therefore, it is a 
realization for Supreme delight and 
bliss. 

Thus, Milton says: — 

“How charming is the Divine philosophy ^ 

Not harsJi or crabbed as the dull fool supposes, 


^ Vide Sankara’s Commentary on I. i. 12. 

“The Self consisting of liliss ( is the highest SeJI ) on 
aecount of the repetition.” 
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But musical as Apollo's flute, 

In perpetual feast of Nectar, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

That OTir Vedanta, which is highly 
developedi is not conBidered as charming 
and delightful by our Indian friends, is 
really strange I All the more, for our 
Vedanta, in the words of Elphinstone, deals 
with the being and nature of God, which 
Vas seen by Rsis and not perceived even 
by the loftiest intellects in the best 
age of Greece. It is a solace of Schopen- 
hauer’s life and many renowned western 
philosophers have opined that the 
Indian Philosophy is a far more perfect 
science than the European one. Schlegel 
goes further and says;— 

“Even the loftiest philosophy of the 
Europeans, the idealism of reason, as is 
set forth by Greek philosophy, appears, in 
comparison with the abundant light and 
vigour of oriental idealism, like a feeble 
promethean spark in the full flood of 
heavenly glory of the noon-day sun, 
faltering and feeble and even ready to be 
extinguished.” 


Therefore, the conclusion is that 
neither there is any truth in the general 
belief that Vedanta is devoid of Love and 
Devotion to God nor the subject is dry 
and uninteresting, nor it is meant for the 
Sannyasis only, but it is a solace to all 
human beings, irrespective of caste and 
creed, who dedicate all their actions to 
their Supreme Master* ( wr 5 ^ whereby, 
through His grace, the sins are washed 
away and the soul is made worthy and 
fit to realize Him, the Universal soul, 
the Oversoul, Absolute and Impersonal. 

Thus, there is hardly any difference 
between Bhakti and Vedanta and all so- 
called antagonism is certainly baseless, 
for both come to the same conclusion, viz., 

( a ) A devotee merrily sees the worldt 
as full of bliss and looks ux)on it as an 
image of his own Lord, who is pervading 
everywhere. 

( b ) The Vedanta says: “All is Brahma". 

( c ) The Gitd says; “All is Vdsudeva' ’ . 


The Substratum of All. 

The ocean is the one resort of all water; the skin is the ultimate sphere of all 
touch; the tongue is the one ground of all tastes; the nose is the one basis of all 
smell; the eye is the one field of all form; the ear is the one place of all sound; 
the mind is the one source of all ideas; the heart is the one fountain of all 

knowledge the Word is the one truth of all the Vedas;— even thus is It the 

one /acf of all and every being. Put a lump of salt in water, it melts into the water 
of which it came; you can never grasp it afterwards; it is all salt, every drop of 
water you may touch. So indeed. Oh dear one 1 is this great, endless unlimited 
Being— all thought. (The universe) coming of this melts away into this; and, 
being thus lost, loses all distinction whatever. 

— Brihadaranyaka Upanishad* 


* God (Ithwara), Vide Yogadarsanal. 2i. 

f hopaniskad ) 



Unnatural Civilization 


li0 maxims “All that is, is best” 
and “Nothing is that errs from 
the Law” are perfectly true from 

the Vedantic point of view, which does 
not look at things from a narrow angle 
of vision, but construes things from the 
point of view of the eternal and universal 
good. There are, however, two phases 
from which the question may be viewed. 
The first is pessimistic or fatalistic, 
while the second is optimistic and 
correctly self-confident. Let us consider 
the present-day so-called progressive 
civilization from the above two points 
of view. 

The majority of people appear to be 
so much stupefied, as it were, by the 
glamour and outward appearance of the 
existing state of things that they firmly 
believe the present civilization to be 
truly great. For them the above question 
does not arise. But those among them 
who patiently and dispassionately think 
over the real nature of things as they 
stand at present, do admit that there is 
something radically wrong with this 
civilization. In their opinion, however, 
there is no use worrying one's self with 
this matter. It is impossible to change 
the order of things. They think that the 
best thing is to shut one’s eyes and drift 
with things as they proceed. This last 
is what I call the pessimistic school of 
thought. On the other hand, there are 
a few persons who believe that things as 
they exist must be put right with all 
effort. It is true that it will take a long 
time to restore the correct mode of living, 
but that does not mean laying down the 
tools in utter hopelessness. The present- 
day human psychology as well as growing 
poverty and the consequent misery of the 
masses are factors which can prove of 


— By Bhagvati Prasad Singh, M* A. 

the greatest help in removing the curtain 
of complacency towards the existing state 
of things. This is the optimistic school. 
And I think this school is gathering 
strength day by day. I propose to view 
certain phases of the present state of 
things from this optimistic point of view. 

The radical defect with the existing 
civilization is that it caters not for 
human comfort and correct living, but 
for the expansion of business. The god 
of the day is Mammon and for his con- 
venience man is treated like a tool or 
machine. The increasing over-crowding 
in cities and the disappearing simple 
life in open country are the natural 
consequences, and I think every patient 
thinker will admit the correctness of 
Oliver Goldsmith's ideas expressed 
in his masterly poems The traveller and 
The deserted village. Life in cities has 
become as unnatural as it could be, 
and it is bearing fruit in the forms 
of lowered vitality, shorter stature, 
growth of diseases, absence of real 
happiness in spite of wealth, and other 
allied troubles. It is, therefore, the duty 
of every philanthropist to try to draw 
the attention of people to the nightmare 
which holds them in her clutches, and 
to devise means whereby more natural 
modes of life may be restored. 

In cities almost all the gifts of 
nature have got a makeshift counterpart 
and, although the generality of the 
enchanted masses hug these counterparts 
with the greatest satisfaction, the real 
nature of these unnatural counterparts 
does have its ultimate bad effects; for 
Nature never forgives any transgression 
against its laws. For instance, almost 
all the essentials of lifer-air, water, 
light, heat, eatables, locomotion and the 
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like exist in unnatural and generally 
unscientific forms. Let us look at some 
of these. 

There is a purpose in the existence 
of the different seasons and any attempt 
to defy them brings trouble in the end. 
Our open-air country life makes us used 
to the rigours of heat as well as cold, and 
we feel the bracing effects of either. 
But in cities attempts are made to defy 
both heat as well as cold. The result is 
that there are too frequent oases of cold- 
in-the-head, bronchitis, pneumonia, heat- 
stroke and the like. In fact, the nerves 
are made too weak to bear the effects of 
these climatic changes, so that they give 
way at the slightest disturbance. Persons 
who have become used to the almost 
constant use of the electric or the oil fan 
will exhibit the most pitiable fidgetting 
when deprived of the same for some time. 
In fact, if we study the Ayurveda-^astra, 
we shall find that the air generated by 
the motion of the various metallic plates 
as well as wooden planks, has a different 
effect in almost every case. The air 
generated by date-palm leaves is far too 
different from that produced from the iron 
blades of a fan. But who cares to consider 
this subtle but far-reaching difference P 
Give them air to defy heat, so that they 
may do more work; it is immaterial what 
the ultimate effect of such air may be. 
Similarly with drinks. I know of a 
number of cases in which people have 
not tasted pure water for years together. 
Leaving aside intoxicants, they have hot 
drinks like tea, coffee, cocoa; and cold 
ones like soda, lemonade and the like. 
The debilitating effect of these hot drinks 
and their intoxicant properties are now 
becoming known to people, but habit does 
not permit them to escape their clutches. 
Imagine an Indian taking burning hot tea 
at mid day in the hottest month of June 
in nothern India. Do you think that can 
ever do him good P But you will see 
hundreds or thousands of such cases at 
Railway stations and other places almost 
every day. And how would you relish 


tasting a little coal-tar when you feel 
your tongue parching with heat and 
thirst P I am sure, you would laugh at 
the idea. But, in fact, millions of beings 
are doing that every day. For the sac- 
charine or sugar mostly used in these 
sweet aerated drinks is nothing but a 
different form of coal ( or its product coal- 
tar). And most of the scents as well as 
tints, too, are made of the same noxious 
material. But people fondly utilize 
these with the greatest relish. 

Gentlemen laugh at the use of a fresh 
twig for cleaning the teeth, and they 
call it “chewing the stick.” But they 
have not the least hesitation in using the 
tooth-brush with all its horrible propen- 
sities. Medical science would show that 
it is of the utmost importance that a tooth- 
brush which has once been used should 
be throughly disinfected or sterilized 
before it is used again. And some doctors 
say that such tooth-brushes must be kept 
submerged in carbolic lotion for 24 hours. 
But who minds all this P And the result 
is increasing pyorrhea and other diseases 
of the teeth. It is doubtful whether many 
persons clean their tongue at all after 
brushing their teeth. 

The artificial electric light is not 
only too glaring and ultimately injurious 
to the eyes; it also affects the weather 
conditions of the city. The system of 
supplying water through iron-pipes may 
look very convenient, but is it really 
good for health P Certainly not. How 
many times in its life-time are the water 
main or its distributaries cleaned from 
the inside P Probably never. And is 
water mixed with chlorine and other 
medical things a really healthy substi- 
tude for pure spring or river water P 
And what about the frightfully increasing 
consumption of ice P Most of the preva- 
lent throat troubles may be traced to this 
habit. In a large number of cases the 
water used for making ice is not properly 
filtered or otherwise purified. 
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The inoreaeod use of scented hair- 
oils based on scentless paraffin oil, 
creams, vaseline and soap may easily be 
shown to be utterly unscientific in many 
respects. Most of these toilet requisites 
are prepared from coal, its various pro- 
ducts or other equally impure materials. 
Can you ever think of getting strength 
in your eyes or rest in your brain through 
the use of such hair-oils P People may 
laugh at our old Indian oils, but I am 
sure they are more natural, scientific and 
at the same time marvellously cheap. 

The flour that we get for our bread 
these days is not only very fine on 
account of the machine mill in which it 
is ground; it is also injurious in other 
respects. The flour as it comes down 
from the mill aperture is very warm, and, 
as a matter of practice, it is immediately 
filled into bags which are sewn up at 
once. The heat does not get time to 
radiate, and in due course it affects the 
taste as well as the properties of the flour. 
Compare this with the flour that we get in 
our villages far removed from the city 
life of the day. Similarly, the sugar that 
we get for our use may be looking very 
neat and clean. But is it really nutritious 
or wholesome P I am sure the use of 
indigo, alum, lime and other chemicals 
takes away a good deal of really 
useful material from the sugar-cane juice 
out of which this sugar is prepared. It is 
doubtful whether the existing Coimbatore 
or Java sugar-cane juice is equally good 
when compared with the juice taken out 
of the old Deshi variety of canes. Popular 
superstition has always remained averse 
to the use of this so-called refined sugar, 
and its basis is not wholly groundless. 

The present means of speedy locomo- 
tion may look very good and useful, but 
are they really sound P There are people 
who doubt their intrinsic worth greatly. 
There is no doubt that this form of 
speedy transport does affect the nerves 
a good deal, to say nothing of contagion 
through constant contact with all sorts 


of people and the spirit of hurry and 
haste that is a part and parcel of the 
system. And what about the tranquillity 
of the atmospheric conditions which are 
being constantly disturbed by the smoke 
and gases emanating from steam-engines, 
ships, petrol-driven vehicles, and the 
millions of kerosiue lights P There was a 
time when the atmosphere used to receive 
the pure Ajya-Dhiima coming up from Havana 
and Yajna in almost all households. It is 
believed that the new malady known as 
the cerebro-spinal fever is due to the 
incessant dust raised by cars and buses in 
towns and the country. 

The modern cultured man would laugh 
at the almost defunct huqqa, but there is 
not the least doubt that it was immensely 
more useful and less harmful than the 
strong cigars and cigarettes of the present 
day. The huqqa is believed by some to be 
the product of the Yunani Medical system. 
There cannot be the least doubt about 
the Yunani medicines being more humane 
and much more suitable than the violently 
strong allopathic medicines, the intrinsic 
value of which has now rightly begun to 
be doubted on account of the increasing 
prevalence of the homoeopathic system. 
The ridicule showered by the French 
dramatist Moli^re on medical men 
following this allopathic system in his 
dramas is sometimes too true. Of course, 
this cannot be said about the present-day 
surgery, but how costly it is ! And it 
is for the masses in general that such 
things are meant— not for a few rich 
people only. Recently a very eminent 
allopathic medical man delivered some 
very castigating remarks about the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine. But has 
he really studied the same with the 
attitude of a student of knowledge P 
Quinine ipay be an immediate specific for 
fever, but what about the numerous 
complications that its generally over- 
dosed use brings about P 

Harmonium, gramophone, cinema and 
talkie have, as a matter of fact, struck at 
the very root of some of the' finest arts 
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of the world. It will now be increasingly 
difficult to find men cultivating real taste 
in the fine arts of music and drama, or 
developing finer traits in them. The 
idea of Kagas and Raginis and their 
effects on the very atmosphere at fixed 
times will now disappear in the near 
future ( as it has already commenced ), 
but deeper students of acoustics will 
be able to tell us that this will in due 
course bring about the collapse of har- 
mony even in the universe just around us. 

No regard is now paid to using 
certain vegetables or fruits at certain 
fixed times of the year. It may look very 
well to have mangoes all the year round, 
but is it really to our good P Vegetables 
and fruits have connection with seasons 
and climate; and, for practical purposes, 
they are medicines for the ailments of the 
season naturally provided for by the far- 
seeing forces of Nature. There is not the 
least doubt that a correct use of these 
things will ensure the full span of life 
spoken about in our books. These things 
are meant not for taste only, but they 
have some other uses also. The increas- 
ing use of things like potato, cabbage and 
similar other vegetables, which consume 
some times raw manure of the most impure 
kind, is not really good from the point of 
view of the brain or the finer suscepti- 
bilities in man. 


So-called scientific gentlemen show 
the greatest aversion to exposing their 
feet or washing their hands or feet just 
before as well as after taking food. But 
it can be proved from medical opinion 
that this habit helps in the palliation of 
the overstrung nerves at the time of 
taking one’s food. The practice of 
gargling and cleaning the mouth thorough- 
ly with water after taking food is fast 
disappearing. And the result is bad 
digestion, bad teeth and dirty manners. I 
do not want to say anything about the effi- 
cacies of a vegetarian diet in preference 
to meat diet; the thing does not appear 
much disputed now. 

The so-called birth-control is osten- 
sibly given out as a remedy for over- 
population, but, in fact, it isbelivedto 
have given greater strength to immorality 
to spread with impunity. 

These are some of the phases of the 
present-day civilization. It is our duty 
not to apply a misguided Vedantio view 
of indifference to them; we ought to do 
our best to restore correct modes of 
living. They will not only bring peace 
and real prosperity to the masses, but 
they will also solve many of the thorny 
questions of the day, which are based on 
economic causes. 


The Videhamukta. 

The Videhamukta neither rises nor sets, nay he is never laid at rest. He is not 
bcmg nor non-ftcmg, neither near nor distant, neither ‘I’ nor ‘thou’. He shines as the 
Bun, he protects the three worlds appearing as Yisnu; as Rudra, he destroys all; he 
acts the Creator in the form of the lotus-born Prajapati. Whatever is, whatever has 
been, whatever shall be,— every object in any one of the three forms of Time— he is 
that; he is everything. Oh best of knowers 1 when the Videhamukta takes on 
the form of the three worlds and all they contain, I believe him to have gone through 
the act of creation. If verily the three worlds do exit, let him by all means become 
those worlds; for »« him the words “Three worlds” are, in truth, empty of all real 
content whatever. 

— Yogavasisntha, 





Computation of the Bhagavadgita. 

......By R, M. Shastri, Sahityacharya, Vcdanta-tirtha, M. A., M. O. L 


A ccording to the information*!' pre- 
served in verses 4 and 5 of Adhyaya 
43 of the Bhisma-parva of a majority 
.of the Mahdbhdrata editions, the 
computation of the Gitu amounts to 620 
^lokas for Ke6ava, 57 for Ar juna, 67 for 
Sanjaya and 1 Sloka for Dhrtarastra. 
Thus the total number of ^lokas or the 
Grantha-sanhhyu of the Gltd comes to 745. 
The above-mentioned information 
appears to be old enough, possibly as 
old as the Mahdbhdrata or the Gltd itself. 
But the actual number of verses in the 
Gltd does not exceed 700, in as much as 
we have 574 verses for 6rl Krsna, 84 for 
Arjuna, 41 for Sanjaya and 1 verse for 
Dhrtarastra. Except in the case of 
Dhrtarastra, the number of verses of 
individual speakers differs in these two 
accounts; and, while the number of verses 
for Bhagavan 6rl Krsna and Sanjaya 
shows a decrease, that for Arjuna shows 
an increase, as compared to the figures 
recorded in the Mahdbhdrata* ( Adhyaya 43 ). 


This discrepancy is, however, more 
apparent than real. The term Sloka stands 
for a particular kind of metrical 
measurement consisting of 32 syllables. 
The Gltd contains two kinds of metres, 
Anmtubh ( of 32 syllables each ) and, 
Tristubh ( of 44 syllables each ). The 
former term is synonymous with Sloka. 
The surplus of Tristubh stanzas weighed 
in 6lokas may solve our problems to a 
great extent. Again, the part played by 
Arjuna in the Gltd is mainly that of an 
interlocutor or a disciple; and verses 15 — 


Baafs g ii v ii 

ll 

( Mahabharata XI, 43) 


31 and 36—46 of Adhyaya XI do not 
embody any questions or doubts expected 
of a disciple, but contain a Stuti ( descrip- 
tive of the Universal Form of the Lord), 
which could not have proceeded from 
the mouth of Arjuna had he not been 
blessed with Divine vision by Bhagavan 
^ri Krsna, and which should, consequent- 
ly, be regarded as due to the latter’s 
grace. Therefore, these verses should 
be subtracted from the former’s and 
added to the latter’s account. Worked 
out in this way, our calculation gives 


1 ^loka for Dhrtarastra, 

41 ^lokas and 24 syllables for 




Sanjaya, 

57 

M 16 

>1 for 



Arjuna, 

620 

M 12 

,, for 



6ri Krsna. 

Total— 720 ^lokas and 20 syllables. 

Except for the 

total and the account 

Sanjaya, these 

figures 

are almost 


identical with those recorded in the 
Bhlstna-parva of the Mahdbhdrata, Arjuna 
having 57 ^lokas and 16 syllables and 
6rl Krsna, 620 ^lokas and 12 syllables. 
The fraction of a 6loka is to be left out 
in both cases. 

The total valuation of all the prose 
colophons, repeated by Sanjaya at the 
end of the individual Adhyayas (chapters) 
of the Gltd, yields 808 syllables or 25 
^lokas more, which when added to 
his previous account (of 41 ^lokas ) 
gives us precisely 67 ^lokas, in all, for 
Sanjaya. 

I have worked out this whole com- 
putation in full details elsewhere by 
means of exhaustive tables. 
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Thus, the result of our calculation 
tallies wonderfully with the ancient 
record about the computation of the Gitu 
preserved in the Bhisma-parva of the 
Mahahharata. By fixing the size of the 
Gita once for ever, this old record left 
no room for future additions. It shows 
that the verse— 

?tT^ II’ 

put in Arjuna’s mouth at the opening 
of Adhyaya Xfll in some editions of the 
'Gitd, but not known to the Bhasyakaras, 
is certainly a later interpolation; for 
with it the total number of the Gitd 
and Arjuna’s Slokas would be 746 and 
58 in place of 745 and 57 respectively; 
that the prose colophons at the end of 
Adhyayas form an integral part of the 
Gitd (». e., of Sanjaya’s narration of the 


dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna 
before Dhrtarastra in reply to the latter’s 
questions) and must, therefore, be includ- 
ed as such in its recitation ); and 
that the short prose sentences, viz., 

and 

used severally by the author to introduce 
the speeches of his characters and 
amounting, in all, to 10f| Slokas at 
least, but surely not forming any part of 
‘Sanjaya’B narration to Dhrtarastra’ 
could not possibly fall under the four 
headings of the settled computation of 
the Gitd. 

Thus, the Gitd, forming part of the 
original Mahdbhdrata ( which is proved by 
Prof. P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri>tt to have 
never consisted of less than 100,000 
6lokas), could not have existed originally 
in any form shorter than what this 
ancient computation shows it to have 
ever possessed. 


He am 1. 

Neither love nor hate, neither ambition nor illusion, neither pride nor the least 
tinge of jealousy, no good, spiritual or temporal, no desire, no liberation;— I am 
none of these, I am all bliss, all eternal consciousness. Holiness or unholiness, 
happiness or misery, incantation or holy pilgrimage, scripture or sacrifice,— none 
of these belong to me; not even the enjoyed, the enjoyer, or the sense of enjoy- 
ment; I am all bliss, all eternal consciousness. Death I fear not; father, mother, 
nay, even birth, I know not; relatives, friends I recognize not, teacher and pupil 
I own not; — I am all bliss, all eternal consciousness. 

— Sankaracharya. 



♦ Yidd TntrcduoUon to his edition of tho Mafvxbh'irata ( So 'Ihorn Recension), Adi Parva { puhlishod by V. 

Bamaswamy Sastrulu and Sons, 292 Esplanade, Madras). 
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What is Vedanta ? 



he term “Vedanta” is made up of 
two Sanskrit words “Veda” and 
“Anta”. “Veda” means know- 
ledge and “Anta” means end or 


termination. Thus “Vedanta” means 
“End of knowledge”. 


Why this is so called can be ex- 
plained in this way. Knowledge can be 
acquired of things which are subject to 
perception or conception, i. e., which can 
be perceived by physical senses or can 
be conceived by our intellect or power 
of thought. The subject dealt with by 
Vedanta, however, is beyond perception 
and conception both and hence it is called 
as such. That subject is “Knowledge of 
Self” or “Self-Realization”. No worldly 
similes, comparisons or illustrations can 
fully describe what that Self-Realization 
is. That is a stage which can only bo 
felt by your inner self, but it cannot be 
shown or explained. Says SruH\— 

( lien. up. II. 3. ) 

“To those who think they know 
Brahmay He is unknown; and He is known 
to those who do not think they know 
Him”. 


The same view is echoed in the Holy 
Granth Sahib ( Sikh scripture ) as under:- 

3iRHir5c ^ 3Rr ^ I’ 

“He surely does not know, who says 
he knows. He who knows does not 
remain hidden”. 

Bhikhaji, the well-known devotee, 
has truly said;— 


By Kanshi Ram Chawla. 

^ ^ 11 ’ 

“The Unknowable Self or God is a 
thing beyond the ken of speech and 
hearing. Those who know it cannot 
explain it, and those who explain it 
( posing that they know it ) do not know 
it”. 


The well-known Persian saint Abul 
Khair has described the stage of Self- 
Realization as under: — 

“When there arose in me a sincere 
and keen desire to know the Bliss, the 
first step taken was that I became 
indifferent to my physical body. As the 
attainment of Bliss needs no knowledge, 
I closed my lips, and, as it is beyond the 
reach of intellect, I bade adieu to 
saneness”. 

This is what is done by those desirous 
of attaining the Bliss. 

Sruti states in very clear terms how 
to attain that state of Bliss:— 

3Tr?nr 

( Mun4akopam$ad ) 

“The Self or Bliss cannot be gained 
by exposition, nor by keen intellect, nor 
again by hearing a good deal. It can be 
obtained by whomsoever It chooses; to 
him the Soul reveals its own nature.” 
This is the crux of the Vedanta and its 
teachings. 

That state of Bliss can be attained 
by constant meditation on the Self, or by 
constantly reminding the Self of its own 
nature. As already stated, it is next to 
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Impossible to describe that Bliss; but, 
after one has attained the serenity and 
pureness of his mind, meditation in the 
following terms could lead to the way 
of the attainment of Bliss. 

MEDITATION 

I am perfect calmness, all science, all 
peace and joy. I am Existence, Know- 
ledge and Bliss Absolute . I am the very Self, 
the one Atma in all, the one eternally all- 
pervading, unchanging Atma, without any 
name, form or stain, the highest and the 
lowest everywhere, the whole, the all. 
I am the very essence of all knowledge, 
of all love, of all goodness, of all power, 
of all activity, of all perfection, of all 
happiness. I am happiness itself. There 
is nothing in the world which can give 
me real happiness, unless I manifest it 
myself under all conditions of life, 
whatever may happen, whatever may 
not happen. I am the ever-free, the fine, 
the formless, the one reality, the Divinity, 
the Infinite, behind the body, senses, 
breath, mind, ego and intellect, and in 
me is Maya, dreaming all its dreams. It is 
ego that sows and reaps. It is the dumb 
Nature that works through the body and 
not I— the Self, the unchanging, the 
Eternal one. I am the pure inward 
Light, free from all modes or Gunas. I 
am neither the subject, nor object of 
evolution or creation. I am the Self that 
contemplates, but never acts. I am the 
ever-living essence of intelligence. I am 
entirely separate from the bondage of 
matter and this complete separation 


from the bondage of matter is my 
highest achievement. I am only 
Impersonal, Ntrguiia, passive, uncondi- 
tioned, unlimited, unchanging, infinite, 
inscrutable, incomparable and all 
pre-eminently simple. I am only a 
witness of the three modes or Gunas and 
their actions. I am neither the doer, nor 
the enjoyer, I have neither hunger nor 
thirst, nor I am subject to the pains, 
changes and decay that come to the body 
and all its dependants. Hunger and 
thirst are the attributes of Prana; pleasure 
and i>ain, the attributes of mind; and 
birth and death, the attributes of the 
physical body. Birth and death are not 
the attributes even of the subtle body 
( IJnga Sarira ) ; how Can they be the Dharma 
of the Infinite, which I am P Any apparent 
addition or subtraction, division or 
multiplication cannot affect the Infinite, 
which remains the same to-day, to- 
morrow and for ever. 

In whatever direction I look, nature 
seems to me smiling and everything in 
this world rejoicing. Sadness, cares, 
anxieties, dejection, despondency, sorrow 
and grief never make their appearance 
before me. I am peace, joy, happiness 
and bliss personified. 

These are simply the outlines on 
which meditation should be carried on 
regularly for a fixed period. If this is 
done persistently, and with a pure, firm 
and vacant mind, it is likely to bring 
about the real state of Bliss. 

Om Tat Sat ! 




Brahmavidya and Vedanta. 

By Satyanshu Mohan Mukhopadhyaya, M. A., L. T., Kavyatirtha. 


P opularly, any abstract thought, 
any discussion about virtue and 
vice, about God, man and the 
world, is Vedanta. It is often used in a 
very wide sense to mean philosophy 
in general. Among English-educated 
Indians influenced directly or indirectly 
by the writings and lectures of Max 
Muller, Vivekananda and Ramatirtha, 
the word is restricted to Adwaita 
Vedanta. To an average student of 
Indian philosophy it means this and 
nothing more. It is the specialist alone 
who includes the philosophical systems of 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and others 
in Vedanta. There is yet another sense in 
which Vedanta is used generally. The 
BrahmaSutras of Badarayana are termed 
the Vedanfa-Dar.iana. But they have 
acquired this name because they are 
based upon the Upanisade, the end or 
the final part of the Veda ), These 
BrahmaStitras are the outcome of the 
harmonizing of the apparently conflicting 
Upanisadio texts by Badarayana, the 
compiler of the Vedas ). 

The Upanisade as the final part of 
the Veda are Vedanta, the end of the 
Veda ( ). The great Vedio 
scholar Sayanacharya defines the Veda as 

Veda consists of Mantra and Brdhmana — 
. The Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad describes the Veda as the breath of 
God— WT ^2^ The Veda is 

eternal ( ), revealed ( ) and 

self-evident (^rsTTnoj). The Mantras 
which make up the Samhita portion of 
the Veda are of four kinds— :^k, Yajus, 
Sanaa and Atharva. 


Maharsi Krsnadwaipayana compiled 
the Rk, Yajus, Sama and Atharva 
Mantras scattered all over the Veda into 
four Samhitas— the Rigveda-Satrihitai the 
Yajurveda-Samhitd, the Sdmaveda-Samhitd and 
the Atharva-Samhitd. 

sreiwr i 

3!«t H 3mt5 II 

The ^isyas ( pupils ) referred to 
above were Paila, Vai^ampayana, Jaimini, 
and Sumantu, and to them were taught the 
Rigvedat the Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda and the 
Atharvavcda respectively. Hence is Krsna- 
dwaipayana called Vedavyasa, the 
compiler of the Vedas. He is not their 
author ( ). 

The fourfold division of the Veda 
thus arrived at by Vyasa is referred to in 
the Vedio texts themselves. The Puru^a- 
sukta of the Rtgveda refers to them thus:— 

In the Atharvaveda they are mentioned 
as:— 

ssciw i’ 

The Chhdndogya Upani^ad also Bays that 
they are four: — 

The enumerates them as — 

?rru^s*i^! I’ 

The Mantra and the Brahmai^a, which 
are the two broadest divisions of the 
Veda, are described in the Mifndfftsd^satras 
9 * 8 ; — 
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Ttfsimi, arsnirers?:: i’ 

For the performance of Vedio sacri- 
fices both Mantra and Hrahmana are neces- 
sary and therefore for a sacriflcer a 
complete mastery of these is absolutely 
indispensable. The Mlmamsa, School of 
philosophy holds that the purport of the 
Veda lies in the performance of sacrifices 
( )— This sacrifice 

is of various forms— material and spiri- 
tual. In the former we require altars, 
sacrificial twigs, clarified butter and 
many other aiticles. But some of these 
were conceived symbolically and sym- 
bolic and mystic interpretations were 
offered for them. The pure Karma of the 
Samhita and Brahmana thus transformed 
itself into JHana, into philosophy and 
my Bticism. 

The life of an Arya is divided into 
four stages: — Brahmacharya ( Student life ), 
Gdrhasthya ( married life ), Vdnaprastha 
( forest life ) and Sannydsa ( Renunciation ). 
In the Brahmacharya stage an Arya boy has 
to study the Veda consisting of the 
Mantra and the Brahmana ( ). 

In his youth, in the Gdrhasthya stage, he 
performs the sacrifices enjoined in the 
Vedas according to the Brahmanas, and 
after the fiftieth year of his age he retires 
from active life and resorts to the forest 
( ’ ), becomes a Vdnaprastha, 

Aranyaka. In the Vdnaprastha stage he need 
not perform the sacrifices in the usual 
way. He attains the results of the sacri- 
fices by their symbolic performance and 
mystic interpretation. These are dealt 
with in the Brahmana, in that part of 
the Brahmana which is called the 
Aranyaka The last 

stage is Sannydsa. When the recluse dis- 
penses with the symbols and equips 
himself with discriminative knowledge 
and the spirit of renunciation, etc., he is 
qualified to enter the fourth, the Turiya 
stage. Then he is called a Bhiksu. He 
now contemplates upon the nature of 
Soul, God and the world, and seeks the 


true knowledge of Brahma ( Brahmavidyd ), 
This Brahmavidyd is dealt with in the 
Upanisad, which forms the concluding 
part of the Aranyaka, and consequently of 
the Veda, and is that knowledge by which 
Brahma is attained — 

err srsrf^r^nJi. i’ 

The Vedas, each of which has a 
Samhita, Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upa- 
nisad, are again divided into two parts— 
the Karmakunda and the Jnanakanda. 
The former leads man to Abhyudaya 
( worldly happiness ) and the latter to 
Nil.iireyasa ( Highest Good ) or Moksa (libera- 
tion). The Samhita and the Brahmana 
sections correspond to Karmakanda, and 
the Aranyaka and the Upanisad sections 
to Jnanakanda. 

Thus Upanisad, the fourth or the last 
part of the Veda, is Vedanta and is iden- 
tical with Rahasya and Brahmavidyd, The 
doctrines of the Upanisad were treated 
as secret ( ) and were taught to the 

qualified and the initiated only. They 
are generally characterized as Rdjaguhya 
(as in the BhagavadgUd ) ■d.ndi •d.Q Guhyatama 
( as in the Maitrdyanl Upanisad ). The word 
Upanisad is used in the Vedic literature 
in this sense:— 

‘21?^ g'TWTO 

( Chhdndogya Upanisad ) 

( Taittiriyopani^ad ) 

The ValllB of the Taittiriya Upanisad end 
with the words Aoharya Sankara 

identifies upanisad with Brahmavidyd— 

g|<Tr: 

I’ 

Thus we find that Vedanta, upanisad, 
Rahasya and Brahmavidyd are synonymous, 
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The Btock of knowledge indicated by 
them was handed down from the Guru to 
the Si^ya without any interruption. 

The Vedas had different Vakhas or 
reoensions and, as each Sdkha had an 
Upanisad, the total number of Upaniseds 
is 1180. But only 112 such Upanisads 
were hitherto known ( 108 are enumerat- 
ed in the Muktikopanisad ) and recently the 
Adyar Library has published 71 Upani- 
sads, which were not included in the 
collection of 108 Upanisadic texts avail- 
able now. The Vedic Mantras, to what- 
ever part of the Veda they might belong, 
are held to be the direct realizations or in- 
tuitions of the B-sis ) and the 

Upanisads as the final part of the Veda 
are the mystic experiences of the 
which, when expressed in language, stand 
often at direct variance with one another. 
The logically-minded seeker after truth 
finds it difiQcult to interpret and harmo- 
nize them. Hence attempts were made 
to systematize and epitomize the Upa- 
ni§adic texts and their teachings. The 
Bhagavadgitd is held to be a summary of the 
Upanisads and is itself considered to be 
an Upanisad, the BhagavadgUopanisad. The 
BhagaiadgJtdf as the true essence of the 
Upanisads, is accorded the same position 
and held in the same veneration as the 
Upanisads: — 

J gsftqhpr 1 1 ’ 

Another attempt to harmonize and 
systematize the Upanisads resulted in 
the Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana. Other 
attempts to interpret the texts and to 
harmonize them must have been made 
by those specialists in Upanisads who 
preceded Badarayana. A large number 
of these have been mentioned in the 
Sutras and their doctrines quoted. 

Thus we find that the Veda in due 
course manifests itself as the Vedanta. 
The Upanisad gradually becomes the 
Bha^avadgUd and the Brahma-Sutras. They 


are the three aspects of Vedanta, the 
three modes in which Vedanta reveals 
itself to US. Hence the Upanisads, the 
Gitd and the Brahma-Sutras ave technically 
called the Prasthdnatraya. The first of these 
is called the Sruti-prasthdna. the second, the 
Smrti-Prasthdna and the third, the Nydya- 
prasthdna. The Acharyas have taken them 
to be Vedanta and have written Bhasyas 
on them. 

But, when we say that the Upanisads 
teach us Brahmavidyd, the Knowledge of 
Brahma, we do not mean that it is not 
traceable in the Samhitas. On the other 
hand, we have ample evidence to enable 
us to conclude that Brahmavidyd, the Know- 
ledge of the One underlying the many, 
the Supreme Energy lying at the root of 
everything and the Oonscious Principle 
making the “dead matter” conscious, is 
to be found all through the Vedic litera- 
ture. Apart from theNasadiya and similar 
other hymns, there are in the Samhitas 
such Mantras as show clearly that the 
Vedic I^sis wore quite familiar with it. 
The gods whom the Vedic BsiB wor- 
shipped are but the manifestations of 
Brahma. They are the modifications of the 
Cosmic Intelligence. The gods are different 
in nature, but are fundamentally the 
different aspects of Brahma, the manifesta- 
tions of One Reality. Whether it is Agni, 
Marut or Varuna, each is the other, each 
includes the other. The All-comprehen- 
sive Reality manifests itself as different 
gods of the Vedic pantheon— 

afgqr 

SIR Jncfft'annii! il’ 

( Rigveda I. 164. 46 ) 

i’ 

( Rigveda III. 55. 22 ) 

I’ 

( Rigveda. VI. 7. 61 ) 
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r^>ang xpjjr: I 
ij^rsn f^^rfcr 

H’S II’ 

( Rigveda. VIII. 58. 2 ) 

Even the Brahmanas, which treat 
of sacrifices and serve as so many com- 
mentaries on the Mantras, contain the 
above doctrines. The Aranyakas as such 
are treatises which deal with the Supreme 
Being, and His nature and relation to man 
and the world. Thus Brahmavidyd is to be 
found side by side with all those topics 
which relate to sacrifices and similar 
other things, in the Brahmanas and are 
treated elaborately in the Aranyakas. 
In the upanisads they receive a still more 
elaborate and comprehensive treatment. 
The sacrifices of the Brahmanas are all 
interpreted symbolically and spiritually. 
Brahmavidyii characterizes the whole of 
the Yedic literature and is the backbone 
of the Vedic culture. 

The word Vedanta is sufficiently old, 
being used in the Swetuivataropanisad 
( ) and in the Mniujakopam^ad 

( ‘^T^cTRfTTTr^f^fajrTT'at:’ )• Somo of the senses 
in which the word is used have been 
given at the beginning of this paper. Sadu- 
nanda Yogindra in his VcduntasHra Bays, 

Another Vedantic thinker Brahmananda 
Saraswati is of opinion that the word 
Vedanta means the Brahma -Sutras of Badara- 
yana,the s/tasj’aof Sankara on the same, and 
commentaries on the latter, viz,, Bhdmati, 
Kalpataru and Parimala. According to the 
great Aoharyas of Vedanta, the Prasthdna- 
trayi makes up the Veddnta-^ustra, as they 
have propounded their doctrines by 
commenting upon the same. 

Now we come to the Vedantacharyas 
and their doctrines. We have already 
stated that the Brahma-Sutras are based 
upon the Upanisads, and that different 
Aoharyas studied the Upanisads in differ- 


ent ways. This is patent from the names 
and doctrines of the Acharyas mentioned 
in the Brahma -Sutras by Badarayaua. 
Jaiminiis an of PurvamTmamsa and 

his theory of Karma has been criticized 
by Vyasa. Ka^akrtsna was an Adwaita- 
vadl and Vyasa approves of his doctrines. 
Asmarathya is another Acharya and he 
is a follower of Visistadvaitavada. 
Acharya Audalomi is a Bhedabheda- 
vadi. Vyasa does not approve of either 
of the two and takes pains to criticize 
their doctrines. Acharya Badari stands 
against the Karmavdda of Mirnamsa and 
appears to belong to the same school of 
thinkers of which Badarayana himself 
was a member. Acharya Karsnajini is 
a Vedantachary a, because he has been 
cited in defence by the author of the 
Brahma-Sutras and is criticized by Jaimini. 
Acharya Atreya was a Purva-Mlmamsa- 
charya. The name of Badarayaua also is 
mentioned in the Brahma-Sutras and he has 
propounded Brahmavidyd. The doctrines 
of these old Acharyas wore later on 
developed by the Bhasyakaras of the 
different schools of Vedanta. The 
Acharyas developed the doctrines which 
we find in a crude form in the Brahma- 
Sr 4 fras, and interpreted the Upanisads, the 
GUu and the Brahma-Sutras (the Prasthunatraya) 
in the light of these ancient doctrines. Thus 
we get such a largo number of schools of 
Vedanta— Ad waitavada, Vi^istadwaita- 
vada, Dwaitavada, Visuddhadwaita- 
vada, Uwaitadwaittivada, Achintya- 
bhedabhedavada, Vi^ietasivadwaita- 
vada, Bhedabhedavada and Samanvaya- 
vada. All these schools have drawn 
their inspiration from the Prasthunatraya, 
The Acharyas of these schools have 
adapted their interpretation to the needs 
of the time and the capacity of their 
disciples. They had built up their 
doctrines and, in reading them in the 
Vedanta texts, they have only sought the 
sanction of the traditional authorities. 
Without this hallmark they could not 
give currency to their theories. It is 
therefore difficult, nay, impossible, to 
declare which is true and which is false. 
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They are rather the different aepeote of 
One Reality— lead to One Reality. 

( Mahimna^stotra ) 

The Bhasya which Acharya Sankara 
wrote on the Prasthanatraya iB the earliest 
Bhasya available now. But there were 
many other commentators who flourished 
before Sankara, Ramanuja and others. 
Acharya Sankara mentions Upavarsa, 
Baudhayana, Bhartrprapancha and 
Dravidacharya. Ramjlnujacharya men- 
tions in his Veddrthasangraha the names of 
Upavarsa, Baudhayana, Tanka, Dravida, 
Guhadeva, Kapardl and Bharukl. 

The best-known Bhasya is that of 
^ankaracharya and he interprets the 
Prasthanatraya on Adwaitic lines. The 
next Bhd<iyakdra was ^rlkanthacharya, who 
propounded the ^ivavisistadwaitavada 
in his Bhasya. Bhaskaraoharya wrote a 
commentary to elaborate the Bheda- 
bhedavada. Yadavaprakasa, the Guru of 
Ramanujacharya, wrote a Bhasya on the 
Brahma -Sutras. He was followed by 
Acharya Ramanuja, who announced his 
Visistadwaitavada through the Brahma- 
Sutrasi the Gitd and some Upanisadic texts. 
In the Veddnta-Pdrijdta-Saurabha, Nimbarka- 
oharya’ B ii/ia.yya on the Sutras of Badara- 
yama, he propounded the Dwaitadwaita- 
vada. The Dwaitavada of Madhva 
as propounded in Purnaprajna Dariana was 
explained by him through his Bhasyas on 
the Prasthanatraya. Yallabha wrote his 
At^ubhd.^ya on the Sutras of Vyasa to preach 
^uddhadwaitism. The famous Sankhya- 
oharya Yijnanabhiksu wrote the 
Vijhdndmrta- Bhasya and interpreted the 
Sfltras on Sankhya lines. The Gaudlya 
School of Yaisnavism is represented by 
the Govindabhd^ya and the Bhasyas on Gitd 
and Upanisads composed by Acharya 
Baladeva Yidyabhdsana at the instance 
of the Lord Himself, and has propounded 
the Achintyabhedabhedavada. 


Broadly speaking, Brahma^ Jiva, and 
Vi^va ( world ) are the three categories of 
the Yedanta philosophy, and their denial 
or afBrmation, made partially or wholly, 
gave the doctrine of a particular 
Acharya a distinct colouring. 

Thus we find that Sankara is held to 
be a Monist, an Adwaiti, because he holds 
Brahma alone to be Real, One without a 
second; Jim has no existence as a distinct 
entity. The world is Maya,— has no real 
existence. The world may be practically 
real; but, absolutely speaking, it is false. 
The Jiva has no separate existence and is 
identical with Brahma. The difference is 
due to the ignorance under which the 
Jim labours. On the disappearance of 
this ignorance, the distinction of Jim and 
Brahma vanishes. Brahma is pure con- 
sciousness and is without any qualifica- 
tion. The Jiva becomes Brahma, or rather 
recognizes his true self, which is nothing 
but Brahma. He is emancipated from the 
bondage of the world, on attaining Brahma- 
jndna or the consciousness that “I am 
Brahma' ’ ( ). 

The human soul is Omnipresent, 
Omniscient, Self-luminous and pure 
consciousness. The same One and Un- 
divided consciousness is present in all 
Jivas, and this is Brahma. This Brahma is 
One without a second. Brahma only 
appears to be the many — the Jim and the 
universe— on account of ignorance. On 
the removal of this ignorance, the 
absolute consciousness, the Brahma, 
appears to be the only reality, or, in other 
words, the Jwa attains Brahmahood. 

The world owes its existence to Maya. 
On the attainment of Knowledge, on the 
cessation of ignorance, there remains only 
One reality — Adwaita. The cosmic Igno- 
rance presents the world in five forms— 
IR and srm. The first three of 
these represent Brahma, the last two refer 
to Mdyd. Ignorance, or the product of 
ignorance, the world, cannot be absolute- 
ly true. Hence, declares Yedanta, the 
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world is unreali Brahma alone is real. This 
Non-duality ot Brahma is Brahma-know- 
ledge and leads to Liberation. 

The doctrine of Maya, which occupies 
such an important place in ^ankara- 
Yedanta, can be traced to the Karikas of 
Gaudapadacharya, the Paramaguru of 
Sankara. Mayd is indescribable, nothing 
can be afQrmed or denied about it; it is 
Anirvachafiiya. This Mdyd presents the pure 
consciousness called Brahma as Bama and 
^yama, as trees and animals, as various 
and distinct objects. Thus Jivahood and 
Jagathood is attributed to Brahma, as 
serpentness is attributed to a piece of 
string. Really speaking, they have no 
existence. As long as there is ignorance, 
the Jiva and ]agat appear as absolute 
reality. This is practical or Vydvahdrika truth. 

But when disappears, then only 

the Undistinguished Brahma is known to 
be the Only Reality. Everything else is 
false. Nothing other than Brahma ever 
existed, does exist, or will ever exist. 
From the standpoint of ignorance, Brahma 
is distinguished, qualified, active and 
formed; but, from the point of view of 
knowledge, Brahma is undistinguished, 
unqualified, inactive and formless. This 
is the Absolute or Paramdrtha truth. Con- 
sequently, from the standpoint of 
absolute truth, there is no ignorance, no 
Jiva, no Jagat, no creation, no bondage, no 
Moksa, no scriptures, no preceptor, no 
disciple;— Bra/tmcj alone is Real. On the 
contrary, in the Vydvahdrika stage, every- 
thing is real, and Brahma alone is non- 
existent. Ignorance is real from the 
practical standpoint; but, absolutely, it 
also has no existence; there is only Brahma, 
the One without a second. 

Creation, according to this view, is 
but an illusion. Mdyd makes the unquali- 
fied Brahma appear to be qualified. It 
alone presents Brahma as evolving, as 
being created, as remaining steady and as 
dissolving. On account of ignorance about 
the string, the string appears as a serpent 
and on the appearance of true knowledge 
29 


the serpent disappears. Similarly, due to 
Mdyd the world appears to be originat- 
ing in Brahma, that is, comes to be 
comprehended as evolving out of Brahma, 
remaining in Brahma and being dissolved 
in Brahma. This process of creation of 
the world is called Vivarta. 

Sankara takes his stand for these 
doctrines on Sruti, which he holds to be 
infallible. Human intellect is not 
absolutely reliable and the ultimate 
reality of human life cannot be properly 
comprehended by it. For this we must 
turn to Sruti, the highest authority in 
matters Bupersensuous. 

The next school of Vedantic thought 
is the Bhedabhedavada of Bhaskara- 
charya. He refutes the doctrines of 
Sankara as being influenced by Mahay ana 
Buddhism. Bhaskara is an upholder of 
Karmavada, which he harmonizes with 
the Jnanavada of Vedanta. At first 
Karma should be performed for Chittaluddhi 
and the attainment of Dharma. The 
performance of Karma leads to Jfldna and 
helps in attaining Mohsa. Jfidna attained 
through the performance of Karma enables 
us to attain Brahma. 

Mukti Q.B conceived by ^ankaracharya 
is not a desirable thing. Brahma, &GCOTd- 
ing to Bhaskara, is the object of jndna, 
and Brahma is distinct as effect and 
indistinct as cause. Vedanta, according 
to him, teaches the Bhedabheda of Brahma. 
The liberated soul is identical with the 
All- Soul. When the identification of the 
body and the soul disappears, the Jiva 
becomes omniscient and enjoys uninter- 
rupted bliss. This is Mofe.sa. In the bound 
condition the Jiva and Brahma are distinct 
from each other, but in the liberated 
stage they are identical. 

Ramanujacharya’s Vedantic doctrine 
is called Visistadwaitavada. Sankara’s 
Brahma is pure consciousness, but Rama- 
nuja’s Brahma is qualified— with Vilena 
or attributes. Brahma exists; all 

else, viz.. Chit and Adt^ is His VtSe§a, 
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They cannot exist by themselves. They 
exist as the body, as the limbs of Brahma^ 
and are equally eternal. The world, 
according to Sankara, is Maya — is unreal. 
But the world, according to Ramanuja, 
is the body of Brahma and as such not 
unreal. It has evolved out of Brahma and 
is the product of Brahma. Parama Brahma, 
the Vasudeva of Ramanuja, is qualified 
by many auspicious attributes; He is the 
Master of the fourteen Bhuvanas, the 
material cause of the Universe, the 
indwelling Controller, Omniscient and 
Omnipresent. The Chit and the Achit are 
but two aspects of Brahma] they may merge 
in Brahma, but they cannot lose them- 
selves entirely in Brahma. He is all- 
mercy, all-love, and dispenses Karmaphala 
according to the Karma of the Jiva. 

He is One without a second, Sat, Chit 
and Ananda. Dhydna, Dhdraftd, and Samddhi 
are necessary for Bt'^i/tma-realization. 
jndna and BhakH are the same thing in 
different forms; Bhakti is attained by 
Abhigamana, Updddna, Ijyd, Swddhydya and Yoga. 

The Jiva, the Chit, is, again, an 
attribute of Brahma and is therefore 
distinct from Brahma. The worshipper 
and the worshipped are distinct entities. 
The Jiva like a spark of fire is evolved 
out of Brahma, is the smallest particle 
of Brahma. By Sddhand, annihilation of 
the desire of enjoyment, regularity of 
habits, and temperance, he purifies the 
soul and thus prepares it for renunciation. 
Intense renunciation brings about Bhakti, 
way which is the only to the realiza- 
tion of Brahma. Bf-a/wia-realization is 
nothing but the proximity of Brahma — 
the enjoyment of divine bliss as His 
servant. The Jiva and Brahma will never 
be identified, they will always remain 
distinct. 

The next Yodantic teacher is 6rl- 
kanthacharya. His doctrine is a kind of 
Yisistadwaitavada. He refutes the Maya- 
vada of Sankara. The ^aiva philosophy 
of 6rikanthacharya has three categories — 
Paiu, Pdla and Pati, and four Padas— 


Vidyd, Kriyd, Yoga and Charyd. Paiu or Jivas 
are Aswatantra or dependent. PaJa includes 
the Achit categories. Pati is distinct from 
Paiu and Pd}a, but is their master and is 
therefore called Pa^upati. Pa^upati is 
Sahara and His Akdra or body is eternal 
and consists of Sahti and Mantra. 

The Bhedabhedavada of Audulomi 
was developed by Bhaskara in his Bhd^ya 
and it was further elaborated into 
Uwaitadwaitavada by Nimbarkaoharya. 
Brahma is the cause of the Jagat and is 
not distinct from it. Brahma is both 
Saguna and Nirguna and is the material 
cause of the universe. He creates and 
dissolves it. But He Himself transcends 
it and is therefore distinct form it 
( Bhcda ). Again, the Jagat rests in Brahma 
and therefore they are identical, there 
is Abheda. Jagat consists of attributes and 
Brahma is the possessor of these attributes; 
attributes cannot be different from the 
possessor of attributes, but the possessor 
of attributes transcends the attributes. 
Hence Brahma and Jagat stand in Bheda- 
bheda relations. The Jiva is not distinct 
from Brahma, but there is yet distinction 
between them. Jiva is a part of Brahma, 
and Jagat is also a part of Brahma] and 
therefore they are both distinct and 
indistinct from Brahma. Brahma can be 
realized through Bhakti. Contemplation 
on the identity of the individual soul 
and Brahma and that of the Jagat and 
Brahma is the Sddhana of Bhakti. Pure 
Bhakti is the best means of realizing 
Brahma. 

Madhvacharya is a thorough-going 
Dualist and his system is known as 
Swatantraswatantravada. It accepts two 
categories — Yisnu, the substratum of all 
auspicious qualities, is the Swatantra 
category and Jiva and Jagat are Aswatantra, 
i. e., dependent on Yisnu. Jiva is of Ann 
dimension and the servant of God. 
Service of God is the only Sddhana 
for him and this leads him to Sdrupya, 
Sdyujya and Sdlokya Mukti. Jiva and Jagat 
will ever remain separate; they will 
never unite. Service of God is of 
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three kinds — Ankanat Namakat:ana and 
Bhajana. Jagat is not unreal, it is 
eternal. 

The Anubhdsya of Vallabhaoharyateach- 
es the ^uddhadwaita form of Vedanta. 
According to it, Brahma is Nirgtma and He 
is both the formal and the material 
cause of the Jagat. 6ri Krsna, the Lord 
of Goloka, is Brahma. Jiia and Brahma 
both are Pure ( Suddha ). The service, in 
the spirit of the Gopis, of ^rl Krsna 
conceived as husband, in the Vrndavana 
situated in Goloka, and the happiness 
consequent upon it is Moksa. Juana and 
Bhahti are, according to Vallabha, futile; 
PrUi is the best means of attainment. 

According to Vijnanabhiksu, Mdyu is 
the Sakti of Brahma, who is Nirgufta and 
Saiaktika, but also Saguna and SaviJcsa. 
Brahma is the dispenser of Karma^hala. 
Prakrti, Gtti^a, Jiva are mere phantoms. 
Jiva and Jagat merge themBelvee in Brahma 
and are not distinct from Brahma. The 


realization of Brahma as “I am Brahma" is 
Moksa. 

Aoharya Baladeva Vidyabhusana 
propounds the Achintyabhedabhedavada 
through his Govindabhdsya, Gltd-Bhdsya and 
Upanisad-Bhdsya. The Govindabhdsya discussea 
five principles — l^wara, Jiva, Prakrti Kdla, 
and Karma, and accepts nine categories. 
According to Baladeva, Brahma is Saguna, 
Savisesa, and Nirvikdra and He is ^rl Krsna, 
possessed of auspicious qualities. Omni- 
potent, and Sachchiddnanda . Him do the 
Vedas seek. Jagat is real and the dis- 
tinction of Brahma and the universe is 
real. Jiva is real, eternal, and the servant 
of ^rl Krsna. Jlvas differ according 
to the level of their Sddhand. Realization 
of ^rl Krsna is the highest goal, which is 
attained by implicit Bhakti. The Achintya 
Sakti of 6rl Krsna is the root cause of 
the evolution of Jiva and Jagat. Brahma 
or, in their terminology, Paramatma ^rl 
Krsna is changeless, but the change, 
the evolution of Jiva and Jagat is due to 
His Achintya Sakti, 




Self-Realization. 

This Self cannot be realized by want of ( spiritual ) strengt’i, by austerities 
unaccompanied with renunciation. The self of that knower who applies himself 
to Self with the means described enters the great SqU— B rahma. Sages having found 
It, stand ever content in Gnosis, remain centred in the Self, being free from all attach- 
ment, and always at peace within and without. They find the Unconditioned and 
All-pervading, and. realizing It within, become one with the All. With faith firmly 
fixed in the teaching of the Vedanta, with the mind entirely purified through renun- 
ciation and Gnosis, ascetics, one with the immortal, become liberated in Brahma ( t. e., 
become one with Brahma ) at the moment of dissolution. 

— Mundakopanishad, 



Vedanta: its Significance and Popularity. 

By P. K. Acharya, M. A., Ph.D., D. Litt, I. E. S. 


he Bchool of philosophical thought 
known as the ‘Vedanta’ is also 
called ‘Uttara-Mimamsa’ as a 
counterpart of ‘Purva-Mlmamsa*. 
Of these two the latter term is generally- 
understood to imply the ‘inquiry into or 
interpretation of the first ( or Mantra ) 
portion of the Veda’, while the former is 
stated to mean ‘an inquiry into the later 
( or Upanisad ) portion of the Veda. But 
the ‘Purva-Mlmamsa’ came to be called 
simply the Mimamsa, as in interpreting 
the Vedio text it discusses the doctrine of 
the eternity of sound identified with 
Brahma. Aixd the TJttara-MlmamBa assumed 
the name of Vedanta ( literally, the ‘end’ 
of the Veda ). This system is also known 
by the more expressive name of ‘Brahma- 
Mimamsa' and ‘^arlraka-Mimamsa’, the 
main object of it being an inquiry 
into the Spirit or impersonal God and 
the embodied Spirit or personal God. But 
the term ‘Vedanta’ apart from the name of 
a book or school of thought is most popular 
and is most significant, too. The identi- 
fication of the end of the Veda with the 
Upanisad will be justified if the latter 
expression ( Upanisad ) is understood not 
in the sense of those treatises which are 
found at the end of the Brahmana litera- 
ture but in its etymological sense to imply 
‘sitting near’ the Guru or preceptor who 
can impart secret knowledge of God and 
thus ‘sets at rest the ignorance by reveal- 
ing the knowledge of approaching the 
Supreme Spirit’. 

The literature known as Upanisad, 
no doubt, deals with this knowledge 
which a disciple seeks directly from 
bis preceptor. But the real end of 
Veda can hardly be identified with any 
class of literature. ‘Veda’ itself must 
have a more definite meaning than 
thsipt which follows to an ordinary reader 


from the literature known as the Kik, 
Sama, Yajus, and Atharva-Angirasa. The 
ultimate aim of Veda must be something 
more than what can be generally gathered 
from the Vedic hymns. 

It is significant to note that Badara- 
yana Vyasa, the founder of the Vedanta 
system of philosophy, is said also to have 
arranged not only the Vedas but also the 
Mahdbfiarata and the Puranas, wherein 
the same subject is incidently referred to. 
The monotheistic, pantheistic or panen- 
theistic creed is traceable in some form 
in theRigveda itself. Besides, the Vedanta 
system conforms closely to the doctrines 
propounded in the Upanisads, on which, 
as forming the end of the Vedic literature, 
it is supposed to have been founded. This 
Vyasa is stated to have composed 555 
^ariraka or Brahma-Sutras. In the first 
of these Sutras the main object of the 
whole system is briefly but succinctly 
stated: Brahma -jijndsd, the desire of 
knowing Brahma. The Vedanta creed is, 
however, expressed more clearly in the 
Sutra from the Chhandogya Upanisad’. 

(One only; without a second). 
This idea, in fact, is elucidated by state- 
ments like gf»rf5*T«w ’sftit — 

^Brahma exists truly, the universe falsely; 
the created being is only Brahma and no 
other’. In other words, all this universe 
Brahma’, it proceeds from Him, it is 
dissolved In Him, it breathes in Him; no- 
thing really exists but the one Impersonal 
Spirit variously called Brahma, Atmd, Puru§a, 
etc. But this existence is stated to be 
without consciousness, a kind of dream- 
less sleep. This existence is, however, 
of three kinds according to the Vedanta 
system. The Pdramdrthika existence 
will correspond with the Impersonal 
unconscious existence, The Vydvahdrikq 
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or praotioal exietenoe includes the 
Personal God ( Idwara ), the individual 
souls, the worlds, the heavens, the 
hells, and everything else. And the 
Pratibhasika existence is a mere illusion; 
it refers to things like those imagined to 
be seen in dreams. It is like this: “We 
fall asleep, we imagine the worldly things 
to be about us, which do not really exist 
but have for the dreamers all the value 
of realities; but, when we wake up, we 
discover they were all a delusion.” 

This illusory existence is at the root 
of the doctrine of Maya, which was not, 
however, fully developed till after the 
time of Buddha in the sixth century 
B. C. The earlier authors of the Upanisads 
were apparently “believers in the reality 
of the world of perception”, technically 
called ParinamavadIB. With them 
Brahma of the practical existence is the 
material cause of this world of percep- 
tion. In fact, the Maij,ihikya Upanisad holds 
that “as a spider throws out and retracts 
( its web ), as herbs spring up in the 
ground, and as hair is produced on the 
living person, so is the universe derived 
from the undecaying One.” In this 
practical existence the Supreme Imperson- 
al Unconscious Spirit assumes con- 
sciousness and personality, that is. It 
begins to exist in any object, to think 
about anything and to be joyful about 
anything ( Sat- chit ‘unanda ), and draws out 
from Itself the Personal God or Creator 
and for Its own sake ( amusement or Lila ) 
creates the separate individual souls and 
various objects which, “although really 
parts of Its own essence, constitute the 
apparent phenomena of the universe.” 
Whatever might be the subtleties of the 
various systems of philosophy evolved 
by thinkers in different ages and countries, 
this personal God of practical existence 
is the only idol which could be thought 
of by the ordinary human mind, carved 
into various forms by the sculptors and 
artists including poets and singers, and 
worshipped by the faithful in order to be 
retracted like the spider’s net into the 


Almighty and All-joyful God, so that the 
limitations of worldly existence, its im- 
perfections, its sorrows, its miseries may 
be overcome. 

The germ of this idea may be traced 
into the Upanisads considered to be the 
“end” of the Veda, either in the sense of 
the “last portion” or of the “ultimate aim.” 
Sprouts have grown out of this germ in 
the Vedanta system more prominently. 
But these sprouts have become intangible, 
slippery, brittle and obscure owing to the 
zeal of the philosophers for subtle dis- 
cussion, But the Vedanta of universal 
popularity ought to be that which can 
lead to the path of progress and perfection, 
and remedy the wants and privations of 
worldly existence for all created beings 
and things. The pure philosophical dis- 
cussion and debate is an intellectual 
luxury. Like the students of science the 
philosophers mostly turn to be unbelievers. 
The technicalknowledge of a conveyance, 
an aeroplane, a motor car, a steamer, a 
railway-engine may quench the thirst for 
knowledge of a research student, but it 
does not necessarily give the joy and 
benefit of a ride to one’s ultimate desti- 
nation. A knowledge of sugar-production 
may make one wiser, but those who want 
to taste the sweetness of sugar must eat it 
and eat it even blindly. The preceptor 
of the Upanisadic conception feeds his 
disciple secretly with the sweets which 
overcome the bitterness of life here or 
elsewhere. The seeker of peace and 
happiness, the seeker of salvation, the 
seeker of final beatitude must believe in 
the practical existence of a personal and 
conscious God who recognizes merits, 
who rewards good deeds, who is moved 
by genuine prayers, who watches the 
progress towards Him and who assists 
and loves His own created beings like all 
fathers and mothers. Whatever the 
philosophical treatises may or may not 
say, this ought to be the teaching of the 
Vedanta of popular imagination and this 
significance alone can justify its uni- 
versal popularity. 





The Vedanta of the Yogavasishtha. 

.... ...By B» L. Atreya, M. A*, D* Litt, 


I caving aside the older Upanisads, 
the Yogavasistha is perhaps the 
C^oldest systematic work on what 
J^is now known as “the Vedantio 
view” of life. It was written long 
before the age of the ‘Acharyas’ of 
Vedantic thought, and its philosophy is 
naore akin to that of the Upanisads than 
that of any of the later ‘Schools’ of 
Vedanta. Hence it deserves to be care- 
fully studied. It is a huge work of 32, 000 
6lokas, written in a literary style. In 
this article an attempt is made to 
present its philosophical doctrines in a 
brief but comprehensive outline. 

In the Yogavasistha an attempt is made 
to describe the teachings of the sage 
Vasistha to his illustrious pupil. Prince 
Bamachandra of the ancient kingdom of 
Ayodhya. Rama represents the unenligh- 
tened individual * awakened only to the 
miserable plight of life and eager to find 
out a way out of it, and Vasistha is the 
enlightened teacher who knows all that 
is worth knowing and who has attained 
Peace and Perfection. Rama has begun 
to reflect over the misery and sufferings 
of life and feels dissatisfied with it. 
This dissatisfaction finds expression in 
his conduct. Being asked by his teacher 
why he was not happy, he gives expressi- 
on to his ideas in such words;— “What 
happiness can there be in this world, 
where everyone is born to die ? ( 1. 12.7 ). 
Everything here comes into existence 
only to pass away. There is no stability 
in our achievements ( I. 12. 8 ). How 
foolish are we P Knowing the vanity of 
the affairs of life, we continue to be 
whole-heartedly engaged in them like 
fools ( I. 12. 12 ). Even knowing well 
that there cannot be real and lasting joy 


in our life, we foolishly continue to hope 
for it ( I. 12. 13 ). Accumulation of 
wealth does not make us happy, but 
miserable. Like a poisonous creeper, it 
hides within it the possibility of our ruin 
( I. 13. 10 ). Life is as evanescent as an 
autumnal cloud, as the light of an oilless 
lamp, and as ripples on the surface of 
water ( I. 14. 6 ). Our mind is always 
restless like a caged lion ( I. 16. 10 ). It 
falls to its object as passionately as a 
bird to its prey; but, like a baby with his 
toys, it gets soon disgusted with it ( I. 16. 
22 ). Desire is as fickle as a monkey. 
It is never satisfied with the object 
which is already in hand, but jumps to 
others which are beyond our reach. The 
more it is satisfied the intenser it grows 
( I. 17. 29 ). There is nothing desirable 
in the body. It is an abode of disease, a 
source of all kinds of agonies and subject 
to wrinkles (I. 18. 34). Childhood is 
characterized by weakness, cravings, 
incapacity to speak, lack of knowledge, 
longing for unattainable things, fickleness 
of mind and helplessness ( I. 19. 2 ). 
Youth comes like a flash of lightning, 
soon to be inevitably followed by the 
roars of the agonies of old age ( I. 20. 8 ). 
It is pleasing only for some time, but 
soon turns into an evil ( I. 23. 10 ). 
Bitterness of pain and suffering is the 
consequence of the pleasures of youth, 
which are pleasant only at their com- 
mencement ( I. 21. 36 ). The poor rat of 
youth is soon devoured by the cat of old 
age, which takes delight in consuming 
the flesh of the body ( I. 22. 25 ). At last, 
the cruel band of death removes every- 
thing. It allows the creature only to 
ripe for its own use, as it were ( I. 26. 6). 
Of what value is the body, the pleasures, 


above description should not bo taken to mean that Sri Earaachiindra was really unenlightened. He was 
Cod Himself, the Bestower of Enlightenment, and it was just for the sake of /.ito and with a view to enlightening the world 
that He asBumed the role of an unenlightened individual. — JS/tfohw, 
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the wealth and kingdom, when, early or 
late, death shall pnt an end to all P ( I. 18. 
37 ) Is there any direction where there 
is no suffering P Is there any creation 
which is not transitory P Is there any 
view which is free from error P And is 
there any transaction which is free from 
deception P ( I. 27. 31 )” 

Rama then asks his teacher earnos- 
ly: “Is there any better state of existence 
which may be absolutely free from suffer- 
iiigj ignorance and grief, and full of 
undecaying joy P ( I. 30. 11 ). What is the 
spell by which the disease of worldliness — 
the source of all kinds of sulfering — may 
be cured P (I. 30. 24). What is the 
method, the science, or the way, by which 
this life may be freed from undesirable 
consequences P (I. 31, 6). Initiate me 
into the Science of a perfectly happy life 
(I. 31. 17)”. 

"Vasistha was very much pleased to 
know that Discrimination and Discontent, 
which are the sources of all spiritual attain- 
ments, have dawned upon the mind of the 
young pupil and that he keenly aspires 
to know the secret of Blissful Existence. 
He assures him that there is such a 
Science which enables a man to be free 
from suffering and pain, and this Science 
is the Science of the Self. Self-knowledge 
is the cure of all suffering and the source 
of happiness. This Science was taught to 
him by Brahma, the Creator of the world, 
at the very commencement of the Crea- 
tion. Having taught the Science of the 
Self to him, the Creator asked him to 
live in the Bharatavarsa ( India ) and 
teach it to those who may be the proper 
and suitable recipients of it. The main 
principles of the Science of the Self taught 
to Rama by Vasistha are given below. 

THE SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 

Direct Cognition or Intuition 
( Pratyah^anubhava ) is the only and the 
ultimate source of all our knowledge, be 
it of an external object. Self or God, 
There is no other Pramuna ( source ) 
through which new knowledge comes to 


us (III. 42. 15; II. 19.16; YI b. 52.29). 
If anything is not directly experienced 
by anybody, it cannot be made known to 
him by any description of it by others. 
The taste of sugar, for example, cannot 
be made known to one who has never 
himself tasted it ( V. 64. 53 ). Others can 
give us only a hint or partial knowledge 
of things unknown to us by way of 
analogy and illustrations— and 
DrisU'inta. ( TI. 18. 51 ). 

KNOWLEDGE PRESUPPOSES 
IDEALISTIC MONISM 

Any relation between two things 
presupposes an identity behind them. 
Without a common substance imma- 
nent in both of them, two things 
cannot be related either as cause and 
effect or as subject and object. The 
knowledge of things around us and 
the relation of cause and effect obtain- 
ing between things of the world, 
therefore, leads us to a Monistic view of 
the Universe. The fact of knowledge 
further presupposes that the object of our 
knowledge cannot but be a modification of 
consciousness itself, i. e., an idea {kalpana ). 
For knowledge can have for its object 
only that which is homogeneous with it 
in nature. All objects, therefore, along 
with the perceiving subjects, are ideas 
of our consciousness. ( III. 121. 37, 42, 53; 
YI b. 25. 14, 17; YI b. 38. 9; YI b. 101, 54 ). 

IDEALISM 

The most outstanding feature of the 
philosophy of the Yof^avdsi.^tha is idealism. 
Ideslism is the keystone or the basic 
principle of its entire philosophy. The 
world of experience, with all things, 
time, space and natural laws, is a crea- 
tion of mind, i. e., idea or kalpand. Every- 
thing is created by the mind just in the 
same way as the objects of dream are. 
Time is only a relation of succession of 
ideas. It is relative to the mind. An age 
may be experienced as a moment and a 
moment as an age in accordance with the 
moods of the mind. A moment of waking 
experience is often experienced as years 
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in the dream. Space is relative to the 
mind and its ideas. "Within a span the 
mind can have the experience of miles 
and miles can be experienced as a span 
only. Time and space together with ob- 
jects cease to exist for a Yogi who passes 
into a thoughtless trance. The so-called 
Laws of Nature ( niyati ) are also ideas 
of uniform order of precedence and 
sequence. They hold good only so far as 
the ideas are manufactured in the furnace 
of the mind in the same order. But there 
is no reason why a different order may 
not be introduced by the mind. The 
stability and persistence of the world are 
also ideas of the mind and they are as 
much imagined by the mind as the 
stability and persistence of the dream- 
world. ( VI b. 210. 11; IV. 47. 48, 59; V. 
48. 49; VI b. 42. 16; VI b. 56. 3; VI a. 61. 29; 
VI a. 37. 21; VI a. 148. 21; III. 56. 37; III. 
13. 36; III. 60. 20—23, 26; III. 103. 13; 
VTb. 73. 19, 20). 

SIMILARITY BETWEEN WAKING 
AND DREAM EXPERIENCE 

There is little or no difference 
between the waking and dream experi- 
ences. Both are alike in their nature, as 
long as each lasts. From the standpoint 
of a higher realization, no difference is 
felt between the two. The difference is, 
however, felt from the standpoint of 
each other. The waking man considers 
the dream- experience as unreal and 
visionary; while to the subject of the 
dream, its own world is really real, and 
the waking experience is unreal and non- 
existent. "When a person is on the death- 
bed, to him the entire life-experience of 
years seems to have passed away as a 
moment’s dream. As hundreds of dreams 
are experienced within the waking age of 
our life, so hundreds, nay, thousands of 
waking dreams are experienced by the 
Self in its transmigratory journey. As 
we can recollect the many dreams that 
we have experienced throughout our life, 
BO the enlightened ones ( Siddhas ) can 
remember the many waking dreams 


experienced by them during their past 
career. ( IV. 29. 11, 12; VI b. 34. 29, 30; IV. 
18. 47 ). 

SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

According to the Yogavaststha, every 
individual perceives and cognizes only 
that which is within his own experience; 
no mind perceives aught but its own 
ideas. The world-experience of every 
individual has arisen individually to 
every one. Every mind has the power to 
manufacture its own world. Such a view 
is called subjective idealism in modern 
philosophy. (III. 40. 29; III. 55. 61; VI b. 
13. 4). 

OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

The statement that there are count- 
less individual minds, which is often 
made in the Yogavasistha, implies an 
extra-individual reality in the form of 
other individuals, who, of course, must 
likewise have their own world- 
experience. Vasistha is alive to this 
implication and therefore admits a 
cosmic world with countless objects and 
individuals within it, which in its 
original form is a system of ideas in the 
Cosmic Mind called Brahma. Brahma 
imagines the world and all the individ- 
uals within it at the commencement of 
the Creation, and they continue to exist 
as long as Brahma continues to exist 
( III. 55. 47 ). 

RECONCILIATION OP SUBJECTIVE 

AND OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

The experience of a common world 
by many individuals is thus due to the 
fact that over and above these individ- 
uals, there exists a Common Mind, the 
Cosmic Mind, in which all the common 
contents of the world as well as all the 
individuals themselves exist as ideas and 
are represented in every individual mind 
within the Cosmic Mind. The ideas 
imagined by Brahma are the common 
objects of experience of us all, although 
in our own mind they enter as our own. 
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Or, it may also be said, they are the reals 
( Wm&a ) of which our minds are a copy 
ipratibimba). As every mind is an idea of 
the same Cosmic Mind, it is capable of 
representing within itself other individ- 
ual minds also as its own ideas. One is 
an idea in the mind of others as much as 
others are ideas in that of the one. 
Although nobody knows anything except 
its own ideas— the perception of other 
individuals and common things being our 
own ideas — ,yet they are believed as 
existing in a common universe, for they 
are the common ideas of all alike. As it 
is possible that several men may see the 
same dream, so, in the same way, it 
happens that we all experience the same 
objects. (VIb. 20. 7; III. 55. 48; V. 

49. 10; VIb. 151. 10; VIb. 154. 11; 

III. 53. 25). 

WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 

The terms ‘Cosmic Mind’ and ‘indivi- 
dual minds’ are to be understood in a rela- 
tive sense. That which is considered as 
individual in relation to a wider Cosmic 
Mind and its contents, may in its own 
turn be considered as cosmic in relation 
to the entities within its own objective 
experience. For, according to Vsaistha, 
every object has a subjective aspect, i. c., 
is a mind in which is experienced a world 
peculiar to itself, as in a dream. Every 
idea thus is a monad in itself and has a 
world within its experience, every ideal 
content of which is, again, in its turn, in 
itself, an individual monad having 
another world within itself. There is no 
end to this process of worlds within 
worlds. In this way, in every universe 
are contained millions of other universes, 
and this process goes on ad infinitum. 
All this is unknown and unreal to us, 
but it is directly known to those who 
have attained purity of mind and a vision 
of the Absolute. ( IV» 18. 16, 27; IV. 19. 1; 
HI. 52. 20; III. 44. 34; VIb. 59. 33, 34 ). 

VARIETY OP WORLD EXPERIENCES 

One need not, however, believe that 
all the worlds which thus arise succes- 
30 


sively or simultaneously are of the same 
kind, or are governed by the same laws, 
or are evolved in the same way as our 
own world. There is no such uniformity 
having under its sway all the world, 
actual or possible. Some of them may, 
however, be similar in their entire 
nature, others similar only in some 
aspects, others quite different from one 
another. So is the case with the countless 
individuals in the different world. The 
theories of creation propounded in 
various laastras are only idle fancies. 
The Divine Mind is not bound by any 
particular law of creation to be followed 
always and everywhere. (tV. 47. 14; VI a 
66. 23; IV. 47. 17; VI a. 66. 21 ). 

THE GENERAL LAW OF 
MANIFESTATION OF AN 
OBJECTIVE WORLD 

The manifestation of an objective 
world within a mind proceeds by way of 
materialization and externalization of 
ideas in the form of things, body and 
senses, consequent upon a wish, craving 
or desire to enjoy the particular objects. 
This process can be well-understood by a 
study of the phenomena of dreams; for 
the law of evolution or rise of an objec- 
tive world is the same in the case of a 
dream, of an after-death vision or of 
the rise of a cosmos. The dynamic force 
behind the manifestation of all objects 
in one’s experience is the desire to be 
something or to have something, which 
the creative imagination supplies forth- 
with. (III. 12. 2; VIb. 22, 37, Via. 114. 
17; III. 4. 79 ). 

INDIVIDUALITY OR MIND {MANAS) 

Individuality ( ), according to 

Vasistha does not consist in being some- 
thing like a simple, undeoomposable, 
spiritual entity, called the soul. It con- 
sists, on the other hand, in being a mind* 
manas, which means a particular mode 
of the Ultimate Reality, determined by a 
peculiar movement, tendency, desire, or 
will to imagine. The form is in perpetual 
change. It is called by various names on 
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account of its different functional forms. 
It is called Buddhi ( intellect ) -wlien it 
knows something definitely; Ahankara 
( ego ), when it assumes for itself a 
distinct existence; Chitta, when it displays 
fickleness; Karma ( action ), when it moves 
towards a desired end; Yasand ( desire ), 
when it attaches itself to something not 
in its poBseesion; Indriyas ( sense- 
organs ), when it reveals external objects 
to the Self; and Prakrit (root-matter), 
when it creates objects out of itself. In 
fact.everj^thing that we know, is, accord- 
ing to Yogavdsisthat a mode of mind. ( III. 
96.3, 17—27; Y. 13. 80, 54; III. 46. 43 ). 

Mind is not anything different and 
separate from the Absolute Brahma] it is 
Brahma Itself manifesting Itself as a 
creative agent. It is the whole looked 
at from a particular point of view ( lY. 
42. 18; Y. 13. 24, 53; YI a. 96. 19 ). From 
the point of view of grossness and limita- 
tions there may be distinguished three 
grades in the manifestation of mind, 
namely, the monad (Jiva), the ego 
{ ahankara ) a.nd the body ideha). Jiva or 
monad is that aspect of mind in which it 
originates as a ray from the Absolute 
OonsciousnesB and is yet very subtle in 
character. The ego is Jiva in a grosser and 
more limited form in which objectivi- 
ty acquires a greater degree. The body 
is the grossest form of the mind ( III. 64. 
12. 14; III. 13. 15, 22, 24, 28, 29 ). There 
is no limit to the number of monads in 
the world, and the monads are of various 
kinds ( III. 43. 1; lY. 43. 2, 3 ). 

THOUGHT-POWER 

As minds we have got tremendous 
power at our command. Thought is the 
most potent force in the world. The mind, 
according to the Yogavdsisiha, is omnipotent 
(III. 11. 16). It is endowed with 

creative power ( Ylb. 139. 1 ). In creating 
a world for itself, it is absolutely free 
(III. 4. 79). We all attain what we 
aspire for. All that we intensely desire 
comes to us early or late. Our own efforts 
guided by our aspirations are the warp 


and woof of our destiny ( III. 45. 12; III. 
54. 48 ). The nature of things around us is 
as we think it to be. Our lives are what 
we make them by our thought. Thoughts 
are the bricks with which we build 
the mansions of our personality. We 
become what we aspire to be. The world 
around us is the reflex of our thought. It 
changes its appearance as we change. 
The extent of space and duration of time 
are relative to our thoughts and emotions 
(III. 56. 28, 30; III. 60. 16, 17, 20—22, 28; 
Ylb. 148. 33; YI b. 100. 3; lY. 23. 13). Faith 
or bhdvand is the secret of all achieve- 
ments. Our perceptions are coloured 
by our beliefs. ( lY. 21. 20—22, 56—58; lY. 
17. 4; Yla. 51. 3 ). Even bondage and 
freedom are also the states of our mind 
and are wrought by our thought ( III. 98. 
3; III. 99. 43; III. 115. 24). The body is 
a creation of the mind and can be shaped 
by it into any form. Most of the diseas- 
es of the body originate in the distur- 
bances of the mind and can be cured by 
right thinking and re-educating the mind. 
(lY. 45. 7;IY. 11. 19; YI. 21. 16; YI a. 28. 
34 ). If we never allow the balance of 
the mind to be overthrown by ambitions, 
cares, anxieties and worries etc., there is 
no reason why disease should ever lodge 
in the temple of our body (YI a. 26. 10—35). 
Happiness is another name for the 
harmony of the mind; right culture of 
mind is the secret of joyful living ( Y. 21. 
12, 14 ). 

THE SECRET OF SUPERNORMAL 
POWERS 

The secret of attaining supernormal 
powers is to rise above identity with the 
physical body, which is another name 
for limitation, imperfection and incapa- 
city of doing great things and to afiQrm 
one’s being spiritual in nature and there- 
fore full of higher powers. Through this 
process of constant denial of the actual 
limitations and thoughtful auto-sugges- 
tion and affirmation of the ideal 
perfection, very extraordinary powers 
are evolved in us ( III. 57. 30—33; Yla. 
62. 26 ). Extraordinary powers can 
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also be realized through the awakening 
and control of the Kundalim^Sakti ( Serpent- 
power) residing in the solar plexus of 
the body. When one has mastered the 
Kundalini‘Sakti, through the control of 
the movements of the vital current {Prana)^ 
one can have communion with the 
invisible Siddhas (enlightened ones), can 
leave one’s body at will and enter an- 
other, can have a vision of distant events 
and things, and can become abnormally 
small or large in size, if and when 
desired. (Via. 24; Via. 80; Via. 81; 
Via. 82 ). 

THE SELF 

The concept of the Self is different 
from that of the individuality. The Self 
is that within us which never changes in 
spite of perpetual change in the person- 
ality. It is the essence of the subjective 
aspect of the Universe. To find the Self 
we have to find out what aspect of us 
endures throughout all the levels of 
experience, namely, waking, dream, 
sleep and the “fourth”, in which all the 
three are transcended. The self being 
the ultimate Subject within us, we have 
to find out what aspects of our personality 
can be made objects of our knowledge 
and so cannot be regarded as the Self. 
The Self must also be the Ultimate Source 
of all our movements. Judged by these 
tests, the body, the senses, the mind, the 
intellect, the ego and the individuality 
cannot be regarded the Self, as each of 
them can be transcended on one or 
other level of experience; as each of them 
is an object of our consciousness, and as 
each of them is moved to activity by 
something else from the deep within. 
Again, there cannot be duality between 
Subject and objects ultimately, other- 
wise knowledge would be impossible. The 
Self in the subject, therefore, should be 
identical in essence with the Ultimate 
Substance of the objects, the Ultimate 
Essence of the Universe. The Self, 
therefore, according to the Yogavdsistha, is 
the Beality at the root of the Universe, 
which manifests Itself in all individuals 


and things of the world ( Via. 78. 18—27; 
Via. 6. 15-16; V. 73. 4; IV. 22. 33; V. 26. 
12; V. 34. 52 ). 

DEATH AND AFTEB 

The individuality, however changing 
and impermanent it may be, is not 
dissolved with the decay of the physical 
body and its total dissolution by death. 
The body is only an external manifesta- 
tion of the inner will to be, which, with 
countless desires and hopes, persists to 
continue as an individual mind and shall, 
as a oonseq.uence of the unfulfilled 
desires, surely experience another body 
and another world after the death of one 
body. What the loss of the physical body 
does is only that it shuts the individual 
from the experience of this world, which 
is relative to these senses. Death brings 
about only a change in the kind of the 
objective world of the individual. It 
shuts from us the world with which we 
are no longer rapport. It is not neces- 
sarily a passage of the individual to any 
distant place, but an experience, after 
temporary insensibility consequent upon 
tha shook of losing the vision of this body 
and this world, of a new body and a new 
objective world in this very place, if the 
expression can be rightly and seriously 
used in this connection. This new 
experience is, of course, not accidentally 
determined. It is what the “dead ones” 
morally deserved, although coloured by 
and imagined in accordance with their 
long cherished beliefs. Having thus 
enjoyed the joys of ‘‘heaven” and 
suffered from the torments of “hell”, 
according to their desires, beliefs and 
merits, they again experience the life of 
this world, if any desire for the objects 
of this world remained potential in them. 
For the chain that binds us to anything 
or the world is our own desire. It is 
only those persons who have become 
absolutely free from desires that, having 
given up their physical bodies, do not 
undergo any further experience of the 
worldly life. They attain, after the death 
of the physical body, the state of Nirvana. 
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They cease to be individuals and become 
completely identified with the Absolute 
Brahma. 

THE COSMIC MIND ( BKAHMA ) 

Most of the minds reproduce rather 
than create actually, although potentially 
all are capable of the greatest creative 
power. But there is a mind which really 
creates ideas in his consciousness, which 
for others are the real things of the 
external world like mountains, rivers 
and oceans, etc., which are regarded by 
them as facts and things unalterable by 
their thought. We may or may not 
experience them, but these things are 
there. The mind which creates the 
objects real for us is called Brahma in 
the Yogavasistha. It is the Cosmic Mind 
which has imagined the world-idea. 
He creates the world through his 
imaginative activity with the freedom 
and skill of an artist. He is not deter- 
mined by any previously existing plan; 
for there is none in existence or in 
memory, Brahma being a fresh wave of 
creative activity in the ocean of the 
Absolute Consciousness. He is the Lord 
of our Cosmos which continues as long as 
his imagination is at work and will 
collapse or dissolve when he ceases from 
his play of imagination. The rise of 
Brahma in the ocean of the Brahma is the 
most mysterious fact for human mind. 
He is like a sprout coming out from the 
seed of the Absolute when it tends to 
evolve the objective world out of itself. 
The Absolute, in its creative aspect or 
power, in a merely playful overflow, by 
its own free will, comes to self-conscious- 
ness at one point, which brings about the 
forgetfulness of the Whole, and on 
account of intensity there begins to 
vibrate, pulsate or agitate in the form of 
thinking or imagining activity, and 
finally assumes a separate and distinct 
existence for itself as apart from the 
whole whose one aspect it is in reality, 
(III. 55. 47; III. 3. 35; YI b. 208. 27-28; lY. 
44. 14; lY. 42. 4; YI a. 114. 15-16; YI a. 33. 
21; III. 114. 10, 20; Yla. 11. 37; lY. 42. 5). 


THE CREATIYE IMPULSE 

Brahma is regarded by Yasistha 
to bo a wave of mentation in the ocean of 
the Absolute Consciousness, the Brahma. 
The cause of the rise of this wave is not 
an external or quasi- external force or 
influence. It is the - Creative Impulse 
ispanda-^akti), an inherent energy, a 
power of movement, a will to manifest 
in finite forms, of the Reality Itself, 
which is ever present in the Reality, 
either in actual operation or in potential 
rest. The power is ever identical with 
the Absolute. When the Power is active, 
it may falsely assume a separate and 
distinct reality for itself; but, when it 
ceases to work, it turns back to its source, 
and, merging there, becomes undifferen- 
tiated. In that state there is no creation. 
In jaiie Yogavd sis tha the Creative Power is 
called by various names, such as, Spanda- 
iakti, Sankaipa-iiakti, Jaganmdya and Prakrtu 
etc. (Yla. 84. 6, 3, 2, 26—27; YI a. 83. 16, 
14; YI a. 85. 14, 15-19 ). 

THE ABSOLUTE REALITY 

It is very difficult to say anything 
about the essential nature of the Absolute. 
What can we say of That which is the 
Ultimate Substance of all things, the 
Unity behind the subject and the object 
of experience, the Essence of all forms, 
the Ocean of Being in which we all live 
and move; from and in which, we, down 
from the Logos to the tiniest vermin, 
originate, stay and dissolve P Words fail 
to describe it, for they are all but linguis- 
tic symbols for things of the manifested 
world, and the Reality is much more 
than its manifested aspects. The catego- 
ries of our experience are, one and all, 
nnable to express the Reality which is 
in and beyond the world-experience. No 
aspect of the Whole can be equated with 
the Whole. All our concept— smatter, 
mind; subject, object; one, mamy; self, 
not-self; knowledge, ignorance; light, 
darkness; etc., etc.- comprehend one or 
the other aspect of the Reality, but not 
the Absolute Reality as such. They 
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prove unsatisfactory when applied to the 
Reality which is inherent in everything 
denoted by these concepts as well as in 
their opposites. All conceptual moulds 
break under the weight of Reality. All 
the grooves created by philosophy to fit 
the Reality in are unsatisfactory, for 
there always remains much of the Reality 
that “cannot be fitted into a groove”. 
The Reality, therefore, if it is to be des- 
cribed at all, should be described in all 
terms, positive and negative, and not in 
any of the opposite terms. Either affirm 
everything of It, or deny everything 
of It, if you have to speak of it at 
all. Otherwise, keep silent, if you have 
already intellectually arrived at a 
synthesis of all affirmations and negations 
in the silent realization of the Absolute 
Oalm, the Blissful Nirvana. ( Ylb. 184. 
46; Ylb. 52. 27; Ylb. 31. *37; III. 5. 14; 
Ylb. 104. 11; III. 7. 20, 22; HI. 10, 7, 14, 
36; III. 9. 50, 55 — 59; etc., etc. Also vide 
our Vdsi^tha-darJanam, pp. 134 — 145 ). 

EYERYTHING IS BRAHMA. 

Everything in the world is a mani- 
festation of the Absolute Reality, the 
Brahma, the Eternal Conscious Blissful 
Existence. There is nothing here or 
anywhere, which is not a mode of this 
Reality, which, in spite of being di- 
fferentiated in countless forms, keeps Its 
Unity intact, because It in Itself is the 
continuous medium in which all forms, 
which are such only in relation to each 
other, persist temporarily. One form may 
be separate and distinct from another 
form as such, but can never be separate 
and distinct from the Reality of which it 
is a form. An ornament of gold is never 
different from gold, with which it is ever 
one and identical. Bubbles, ripples, 
waves, etc. are never different from 
water of which they are forms, and 
abstracted from which they will cease 
to be anything at all. In the same way, 
everything in the Universe is Brahma. 
We are the Brahma. “Thou art That”. 

( Yla. 49. 29-32; III. 100. 17; III. 1. 17; 
Y. 57. 1—12; Ylb. 60. 28 ). 


THE WORIjB as an UNREAL 
APPEARANCE 

The test of reality is eternal persis- 
tence. All forms, however, persist tempo- 
rarily. They, as such, come into existence 
and pass out of it. How can, therefore, 
they be regarded as real in the true sense 
of the term P But we cannot also say that 
they are unreal, because they partake of 
reality, however little it may be, as they 
persist for some time at least. They may 
not be absolutely or fully real, but they 
are not totally unreal as long as they 
persist for some time. A new category is 
required to comprehend this fact of the 
forms being neither absolutely real nor 
absolutely unreal, but persisting for some 
time. Yasistha calls such things mithyd 
( not true ), avidy'i ( that which exists not 
eternally ), mdyd ( that which is not ) and 
hhrama ( delusion ), etc. Appearance is the 
best philosophical term to express the idea 
behind these terms. There is another 
sense in which Yasistha regards the 
objective forms not as realities but as 
appearances. Ashe is an idealist, to him 
nothing of the objective world is real 
apart from its appearance in the mind. 
The reality and existence of every world 
and every object is only relative to its 
experiencer. It is nothing to another 
percipient, like the vision of a ghost, 
like things in the experience of a hypno- 
tised person. (Y. 5. 9; lY. 45. 46; III. 6. 62; 
III. 65. 5; III. 44. 27, 41; Yla. 114, 20; III. 
54. 21; lY. 1. 2, 7, 12; III. 67. 76; lY. 
41. 15). 

ACOSMISM 

In Itself, the Absolute Reality is, 
according to the Yogavdsistha, above all 
changes, above all distinctions and 
differentiations, and above all relations. 
All differences and distinctions are within 
It, yet in Itself, as a Whole, It is a distinc- 
tionlesB and homogeneous Substance. All 
the opposites— self and not-self, subject 
and object, being and non-being, one and 
many, consciousness and unconsciousness, 
rise and fall of individuals and world- 
processes, etc.— negate each other, balance 
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each other, fuse "with each other, neutral- 
ize each other into a zero, void ( ilfmya ), 
a total blankness, which is at the heart 
of both the opposites, neither of which as 
such forms the content of this timeless 
and spaoeleEB Reality. Thus the samsara, 
creation, world, individuals, objects, 
bondage and freedom, etc.— all, as such, 
are abeent in the Absolute considered 
from Its own point of view, because their 
existence as forms is relative to some 
particular kind of consciouEness apart 
from and outside which they are nothing. 
They are all like dream-objects which 
have no existence apart from their being 
perceived or imagined by some mind. 
Production or origination of anything is 
meaningless for the Absolute and from 
the Absolute point of view; for the 
Absolute everything is ever negated. The 
Absolute is everything as well as its 
opposite, and so nothing as such. There 
is no individuality, no world, no creation, 
no movement, no bondage or freedom from 
the Absolute point of view. Aoosmism 
is the Ultimate and the Highest Truth, 
which can be realized by everyone, when 
one ceases to be interested in the relative, 
particular and finite appearances. 
( Vdsistha-darsananh pp. 168—178 ). 

THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF 
HAPPINESS 

All creatures, says the author of the 
Yogavdsistha, Strive for Happiness. ( Yla. 
108. 20 ). But they seek for it in wrong 
places. They are under the delusion that 
they can bo happy through worldly 
prosperity and possessions. All kinds of 
worldly enjoyments and sense-pleasures 
have the seeds of pain and sorrow hidden 
within them. No increase in our wealth, 
poBsesBions and objects of enjoyment 
ever increases the chance of our thirst for 
happiness being satisfied. Even a flood 
in a mirage-river will not quench the 
thirst of a really thirsty man. No amount 
of dream-wealth will ever allay the 
suffering of a poor man. ( Y. 49. 6-7; Y. 9. 
41; Ylb. 93. 39, 73, 75, 78; Y. 9. 52; YI a. 


78. 8; lY. 46. 3-4 ). The real source of 
happiness is elsewhere. It can be easily 
found by carefully observing the condi- 
tions under which we feel happy or misera- 
ble. Things as such are neither pleasant nor 
painful, neither agreeable nor disagreea- 
ble. It is our own attitude towards them 
and our relations with them that make 
them appear so. The same object may be 
pleasant, painful or indifferent to different 
persons, and to the same person at 
different times. If we banker for some 
object, contact with it is pleasant, and 
the pleasure decreases in proportion as 
our hankering for it diminishes in inten- 
sity. The contact with an object which 
is not desired by us is felt indifferently, 
whereas it will be felt ' as positively 
painful in case we have an aversion for 
the object. From these facts Yasistha 
concludes that pleasure, pain, agreeable- 
nees or disagreeableness of objects de- 
pends on our own desire or aversion and not on 
the objects themselves. ( Yla. 44. 2; Yla. 
120. 18—20; Yla. 44. 4 ). Really speaking, 
the rise of a desire in us for something 
and its persistence for some time are them- 
selves a painful experience, and our 
obtaining the desired object is pleasant 
only because it relieves us from the pain 
of an unfulfilled desire. So, enjoyment 
of the objects of desire is only negatively 
pleasant. In reality, therefore, the presence 
and absence of desire are our worldly 
pain and pleasure respectively. (Ylb. 36. 
24; Ylb. 68. 31). But, if desire is absolutely 
and permanently eradicated from the 
mind by right methods, there will not 
only be freedom from pain, but there will 
also be an experience of a peculiar and 
abiding Joy or Bliss, which only those 
who have experienced it know and which 
cannot be experienced as long as hanker- 
ring for objects continues (Y. 74. 24, 50). 
“The Joy of desirelessness is much greater 
than and superior to that of ruling over an 
empire, of the company of one’s beloved, 
nay, even of Heaven (Y. 74.44).” Joy is 
really the Bliss inherent in the Absolute 
Reality, which is our very Self. The 
Absolute Self is the real home of abiding 
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and unconditional Happiness. It is the 
Bliss Itself for which all of us are con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeking ( Y. 54. 
70, 72, 69 ). A glimpse of this Joy can bo 
had when the mind is at peace, when it is 
not functioning in its usual way of think- 
ing of this or that object, but is calm and 
quiet ( Yla. 44. 26, 27 ). 

BONDAGE AND LIBERATION 

In spite of thus ever living in the 
ocean of Absolute Bliss, we are at the 
mercy of external objects for happiness. 
In spite of our own Self being the fountain- 
head of Joy, we are seeking for it in the 
objective world. This is our trouble. 
This is what is called bondage {handha) by 
Vasistha. ( II. 2. 5; Y. 13. 20; III. 1. 22 ). 
This, ho wever, is only one aspect of our 
bondage, which assumes different forms 
in our cognitive, affective and conative 
nature. When we are bound, we are bound 
in all our being. In fact, we are ever one 
with the Infinite and Absolute Reality, 
yet at the present stage of our evolution 
we do not know that ( lY. 12. 2); we are in 
reality omnipresent and unlimited, yet 
we feel to be finite, limited and weak ( lY. 
27. 22, 23, 25 ); Bliss is the very being of 
us, yet we desirethie or that object (lY. 27. 
18; Yla. 10. 8 ), thinking wrongly that it will 
bring happiness to us ( lY. 12. 12 ); our 
abiding essence is the Reality behind 
everything, yet we take it to be the ego 
(Yla. 99. 11 ); everything is within my 
Self and my Self is within everything, yet 
I limit my interest ( lY. 27, 25 ) to this or 
that object, prefer this or that, attach myself 
to particular things and actions, possess 
something and another. No form is 

real, yet we take everything to be real. 
All these are so many aspects of our 
’ bondage, release from which is called 
Liberation ( Mok^a ), which consists in our 
conscious realization of our being identical 
with the Absolute and freedom from 
limitations of all kinds. It is the same as 
the dissolution of the mind or individuality 
(Ylb. 38. 32): as indifference to objects of 
enjoyment and desirelessness (Ylb. 38. 32 ); 
as dropping down of the world from conscious- 


ness (III. 21. 11); as freeuom from 
ignorance about the Self ( Ylb. 20. 17 ). 
This experience ( mok^a — liberation ) can 
be realized even while one is alive, for 
we are one with the Absolute here and now. 

THE WAY OP ATTAINING 
LIBERATION 

According to Yasistha, there is no 
other way to attain Liberation than 
Self-Knowledge, as our bondage consists in 
the ignorance of the fact that we are 
here and now the Absolute. Liberation 
cannot be attained merely by living in a 
forest, undergoing penances (Ylb. 199, 30), 
performance or renunciation of any kind 
of actions, undergoing any disciplinary 
practices (Ylb. 199. 31 ), pilgrimage, dis- 
tribution of alms, bath in sacred rivers, 
learning, performance of duties, riches, 
friends (Y. 3. 8), fasting (III. 6. 4), Scrip- 
ture, words of a teacher, formal worship 
of any personal Cod ( Ylb. 176. 26 ), etc., 
etc. Knowledge alone is the means of 
Liberation ( III. 7. 17; II. 22. 63; Y. 83. 18; 
Y. 13. 89 ).The saving knowledge consists 
in the conviction that the lirahma is the 
only reality, that everything is Brahma, 
that nothing other than the Brahma is 
real, that the Brahma is the very Self of us. 

( Y. 79. 2, 3; YI a. 190. 5 ), This knowledge 
can be acquired only through one’s own 
thinking and effort. Nothing else will 
bring right knowledge home to anybody 
(III. 6. 9; Yla. 118. 4; Y. 12. 8; Y. 5. 6 ). 
To think correctly, the mind is to be 
purified; purification of mind is effected 
through the study of philosophical works, 
association with the wise and cultivation 
of virtue ( Y. 5; 5; Y. 21. 11 ). No Sdstra 
or Scripture can make us realize the 
Self, if we do not make our own 
attempts along the right interpretation of 
our experience, and thereby have the 
direct intuition of the Self ( lYb. 197. 
18; Ylb. 41. 15 ). The scripture and the 
words of great teachers have value 
only so far as they suggest to us the 
existence of the Self, the Absolute, of 
which we, at the present stage of our 
knowledge, are not fully aware. (Ylb. 
197. 19—21, 25, 29). 
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NEED OF SEEF-REEIAEOB 
AND SEEF-EFFORT 

WiEdom or Self-knowledge cannot 
"be acq.nired by one wbo does not make 
earnest effort to accLuire it, but merely 
depends on fate or God to bring it 
about. Yasistha is a great opponent of 
the belief in Fate or Destiny and the first 
thing that he taught to Rama was that 
he should be self-reliant and earnest 
in determining his own destiny by 
his own efforts. “He thinks that every 
individual is wholly responsible 
for what he is. He believes in 
complete Self-determination and the 
strength of every individual to over- 
come his miserable plight or to achieve 
anything he wants in the realm of the 
world or in the kingdom of heaven. 
Fate, for him, is not a reality other than 
the results of our own previous actions, 
which every person is bound to have, 
but is at the same -time quite free and 
strong enough to modify by his present 
efforts’ ’ ( Atreya: The Philosophy of the Yoga- 
vasisfha$ p. 128; also vide Atreya; Vusi^tha- 
darSanam, p. 20 — 24 ). 

RENUNCIATION OF ACTIVE LIFE 
NOT NECESSARY 

Performing or giving up of any kind 
of action, whether it be religious, moral 
or worldly, is immaterial for attaining 
liberation. It is foolish to believe that 
action can be given up. Life is action, 
thought is action. As long as one con- 
tinues to be an individual and is think- 
ing and living, one is doing some action. 
Renunciation of activities is ther fore 
impossible and so is it not required for 
attaining Liberation ( Via. 21. 8, 6; Ylb. 
2. 34, 31, 35, 42, 43 ). The root of action 
is desire or will. That is to be cut off. 
Personal desire and will are to be given 
up and not actions ( Via. 2. 44; lY. 38. 
4). For Self-realization, one has not 
even to go to a lonely place in some 
forest, renouncing the worldly duties 
and activities. The busy home-life is 
no obstruction to Self-realization. It is 


the culture and refinement of mind which 
is needed more than renunciation of 
worldly life (YXb. 3. 26, 38). 

PRACTICAL SELF-REALIZATION 

Knowledge, for Yasistha, is not 
merely an intellectual affair. It must 
be lived by, otherwise it cannot stay. 
We have not only to hnow, but also to 
he and to feel and to expand pari passu. To 
know the Absolute truly, we have to 
expand into the Absolute ( Ylb . 22. 
1—5 ). How actually to effect this ex- 
pansion is, therefore, as important a 
problem as to know the nature of the 
Reality. The practical method of Self- 
realization is called Yoga by Yasistha. 
(Yla. 13. 3; Yla. 128. 50, 51). This yoga is a 
process along two lines, namely, denial of 
individuality, which is the same as limitation 
and imperfection, affirmation of the Self, 
which is Perfection and Peace. As our 
individuality does not consist of intellect 
only but also of feeling and activity, and 
as the Self is not only the Absolute 
ConsoiouBnesB but also the Absolute 
Peace and Bliss, the practice of Self- 
realization may proceed along three ways, 
or along any one of them; for they are 
only three aspects of the same process, 
namely, ( 1 ) Intellectual conviction of 
not being an individual, but of being 
the Infinite Absolute ( Brahma -hhdvand ); 
(2) Negation of desire, of attachment, 
of like and dislike, of imagining to get 
this or that, of possessing this or that, 
and of feeling to be an individual, etc., 
all of which are the various aspects 
of our affective nature; along with this 
negative process, we require the posi- 
tive cultivation of equanimity, universal 
brotherhood, cosmic feeling of oneness 
with all beings, and love of the Self 
verging on ecstasy; and ( 3 ) Practice 
in stopping the perpetual activity of life 
manifesting itself in the constant rising 
and setting of the vital current ( /)ra^ia ), 
which is an external expression of our 
being in perpetual flux internally. This 
stopping of the activity of the prdi^a can 
be brought about by practice in lengthen- 
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ing the usually unnoticed moments of 
rest which occur when one current of 
the vital breath has set in and the other 
has not yet taken its rise. This moment 
of rest in breathing activity corresponds 
to that experience of rest in conscious- 
ness, however fugitive it may be in our 
ordinary life, when one idea has ceased 
to occupy the focus of consciousness and 
the other has not yet appeared therein. 
iVasistha-dar^ attain ^ pp. 204—237; The Philos- 
ophy of the Yogavdsistha, pp, 434 — 488). 

SEVEN STAGES ON THE PATH OP 
SELP-REALIZATION 

Although in reality the Self is ever 
realized and the individual ever identical 
with the Absolute, yet, from the point of 
view of the individual himself, it is a 
gradual process which may extend to any 
length of time or to several lives of the 
individual, in accordance with the inten- 
sity of his aspiration and earnestness 
of his efforts. Several stages may be 
marked on this progressive path of 
evolution of the individual consciousness 
into the Absolute, Vasistha notices seven. 
The first stage is when the individual, 
having come to the consciousness of the 
evils of individual and selfish living, 
aspires to transcend it ( Subhechchhd ). 
The second, when he philosophizes over 
and investigates into the nature of the 
Self and the world ( Vichdranu ). The 
third, when, on account of the knowledge 
of its ultimate unreality revealed by 
philosophical thinking, the individuality 
( mind ) becomes less and less assertive 
and is little experienced ( Tanumunasd ). 
The fourth, when the aspirant begins 
to feel the being of the real Self within 
him ( Sattvapatti ). The fifth, when cling- 
ing to the objects of the world is finally 
given up by rising above all desires 
( Asamsahti). The sixth, when all things 
are realized to be unreal from the 
Absolute point of view { Paddrthdbhdvand), 
or ( according to another reading ) when 
the individual affirms himsjlf to be the 
Ultimate Reality ( Paddrtha-bhdvand ). And 
the seventhi when the mystic experience 
31 


of being one with the Reality is realized 
in consciousneBS ( Turya ). This is the 
last door which opens into the unspeak- 
able Nirvana. Those who live on the 
seventh stage are called Jivanuiuktas 
( the liberated living ones ). After the 
death of their physical body they enter the 
Disembodied Liberation or VkkhamitkH 
(HI. 118. 2—16). 

THE LIFE OF LIBERATION 

The person who has become liberated 
from individuality and is yet living is 
called a Jivanmnkta. His way of living is 
described in great details in the Yoga- 
vdsi<tha. For want of space we shall quote 
only a summary statement of the life of 
JivanmHktit made by us elsewhere; “He or 
she ( for we must remember the Yogavdsistha 
is not prejudiced against the fair sex and 
admits that women have equal right to 
b3 liberated ) is the happiest person on 
the earth. The Jivanmukta is neither 
delighted in prosx^erity nor dejected in 
distress. Outwardly discharging all the 
duties of life, he is free within. He is 
free from the bonds of caste and creed 
and is polite and friendly to all. He is 
busy in the affairs of life, but is free from 
desires. He has nothing to attain, nor 
has he anything to give up. He is in 
solitude, even in the midst of worldly 
activities and is always above the turmoil 
of life.” {The Philosophy of the Yogavdsistha, 
p. 72 ), “Having seen him, having heard 
about him, having met with him, and 
having remembered him, all creatures feel 
delighted ( V. 39. 54 ). He has no longer 
any struggle for livelihood. The guardian- 
angels of the world protect and support 
him, as they do the entire cosmos ( IV. 
32. 38-39 ).” 

nirvana or final LIBERA- 
TION FROM THE WORLD- 
EXPERIENCE 

Such a man ( or woman ) is no longer 
bound by the universal Law of Karma to 
undergo another birth or experience an- 
other objective world as a consequence 
of his thoughts and activities in this life. 
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He is outBide the pale of the Law of 
Karma, hecanse only those acts, mental 
or physical, have to germinate or fructify 
into future lives and experiences which 
are done with a motive, with a conscious 
desire to attain or avoid something. But 
the actions which are performed sponta- 
neously, without any desire, motive or 
attachment, are above retribution, fructi- 
fication and bondage ( Yla. 87. 19, 21; 
VIb. 199. 7, 33; lY. 38. 16, 17). Thus 
the sage, who has transcended all desires, 
is free from attachment and is above 
selfish willing, is beyond the pale of the 
law of Karmaphala. He is not bound by any 
of the actions done in his freed life to 
experience its conseoLuence in this or any 
other life ( YXa. 103. 31; Yla. 2. 43; Y. 42. 
14). His personality (mind, individuali- 
ty, finitude, etc. ) will be dissolved in the 
infinite ocean of Bliss, after the death of 
the present body— the effect of his previous 
Sankalpas ( lY. 42. 13 ). It has also to be 
noted here that, according to Yasistha, 
“it is not necessary or compulsory that 
the liberated individual should totally 
cease to continue as an individual ( after 
the death of the physical body ). He may 
or may not do so. Some freed sages contin- 
ue to exist as individuals, of their own 
accord, and take i^art in the Cosmic 
activities, disseminate knowledge and 
help other individuals in working 
out their Liberation.” ( r/te Philosophy 
o/ //le yog<iViXst>//fa, p. 548 ). ‘‘The kernel of 
Liberation, according to him, is conscious 
realization of complete oneness with the Brahma. 
It makes little difference whether this 


occurs in an embodied state or in a dis- 
embodied one ( II. 4. 5 ).” ( Ibid., p. 548 ). 
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Ourselves 


y the grace oi Hari, the “Kalyana- 
Kalpataru” has completed the 
second year of its humble career 
and is now at the threshold of the 
third year. The hearty reception which 
the journal has received far and near, and 
the growing number of its sympathisers, 
contributors, Bubscribers and well- 
wishers, has emboldened us to carry on 
our work with renewed zeal. May He, 
in His infinite mercy, grant us the capa- 
city to eerve Him and His cause with all 
our heart without feeling the least attach- 
ment to the work itself. May He give 
us the eye to see that it is He who is doing 
all this and that we are mere instruments 
in the hands of the Divine Master. In the 
hurry and bustle of this busy world may 
we never lose sight of Him and ever feel 
within our heart that, whatever we do, 
wherever we go, we are ever in our 
Master’s gracious Presence. 

Many suggestions were received for 
this year’s inaugural Special Number and 
it was indeed difficult to decide which 
subject to select. Our Gita and God 
Numbers have proved of universal in- 
terest because of the comprehensiveness 
of their scope. A “Vedanta Number’’ 
was one of the suggestions which caught 
our imagination, mainly because Vedanta 
is the culmination of all Knowledge, and 
commands a world- wide interest. It was 
not without diffidence that we decided 
in its favour, because we were quite 
conscious of the vastness of the subject 
and our limited capacity. But who knows 
what He wills I His mercy He has ever 
been showering on us. Itcouldnot possibly 
be imagined that so much valuable 
material could be collected in such a short 
period. For this our thanks are mainly 
due to our kind contributors who consider 
the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” as their own 
and sent their contributions at an 
incredibly short notice. 


Among those who have been specially 
kind to us, we shall be failing in our duty 
if we omit to mention the honoured name 
of His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankara- 
chary a of Puri who out of his multifarious 
engagements and pre-occupations and 
even in course of his extensive tour in the 
cause of religion made time to write an 
exceptionally illuminating paper for this 
Special Number. As the paper covered 
over 90 typed pages, we could not publish 
the whole text and have given about half 
of it in this number and the rest we 
propose to publish in the two subsequent 
numbers. Special reference has also to 
be made to His Holiness Jagadguru 
Sri Anantacharyaji Maharaj, who was 
kind enough to send his paper despite his 
indifferent health, Sri Aurobindo and our 
friends of the Yogasrama at Pondicherry, 
our respected friends of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Sri Krishna 
Prema, Syt. Hirendranath Dutt of the 
Theosophical Society, Syt. Basant Kumar 
Chatterjee, Syt. Sridhar Mozumdar, 
Principal P. Seshadri, Swami Sivananda 
Saraswati, Dr. M.H. Syed, Sj. Bhagvati 
Prasad Singh, Dewan Bahadur K. S. 
Ramaswami Shattri, and Dr. B. D. Atreya, 
who have been regularly contributing 
to and patronizing our magazin . and 
who have found time to accede to our 
humble request. The names of Pt. Kokile- 
shwar Shastri, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
and Dr. P. K. Acharya are new additions 
to our list of contributors, whose cooper- 
ation we immensely value. We also take 
this opportunity to express our grateful 
acknowledgments to our esteemed friend 
Syt. Satyanshu Mohan Mukhopadhyaya, 
M. A., L. T., Kavyatirtha, who helped us 
by translating some articles from Bengali. 
We derived mheh help from our worthy 
friend Syt. Krishna Shambhu Prasad, 
whose valuable co-operation was a great 
asset to us. We also received hearty CQ- 
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operation from onr friend and colleague, 
Pt. BhUTaneBliwar Nath Misra, 
“Madhava”, M. A., but for whose help 
we could not discharge our duties satis- 
factorily. 

We have lately received suggestions 
from a number of friends in India as well 
as abroad, advising us to give adequate 
representation to the Ajanta type of 
painting, which is now-a-days much in 
favour with the lovers of Indian Art, We 
have accordingly tried to represent both 
the Indian as well as the English schools 
of Art and included some exquisite speci- 
mens from the brush of some of the best 
artists of this country, which, we hope, 
will be greatly appreciated by our readers. 
We may, however, take this opportunity 
to submit that in our humble opinion the 
Ajanta pattern was not in vogue so much 
in painting as in sculpture in the past and, 
moreover, it does not fully conform to the 
ideal which we have placed before us, 
vijs., of placing only such pictures in the 
hands of our readers as may inspire them 
with devotion and may serve as suitable 
objects of meditation. 

Vedanta to-day is a much absused 
term. All sorts of vanity and self-conceit 
have been masquerading in its name. It 
has become a fashion to pass for a Vedant- 
ist, as it furnishes convenience for doing 
away with all sorts of responsibilities, 
rituals and restrictions of the Varnasrama 
Dharma. The West has also shown an 
irresistible attraction for the Vedanta. 
This, indeed, is a happy augury. But a 
note of warning may aptly be sounded. 
The path of Vedanta is not as easy as it 
is generally supposed to be. It is, as our 
:^Bi8 have said, treading on the razor- 
like sharp-edged path— 


StRT f^tfiERIT 

f?t I’ 

and a little swerving from the path 
means an irrevocable fall. It is one thing 
to say— ( I am He ), and 

( I am Brahma ) and it is quite another to 
have realized the truth of these maxims 
in one’s life and have merged oneself in 
the ineffable silence of its joy. The doll 
made of salt, when drowned in the ocean, 
will become ocean itself and will have 
nothing left to sing “I am the ocean”. 
What we mean to say is that Vedanta is 
not merely a concept or a dogma, nor only 
an instinct or an imposition, but a living 
experience, the fusion of the individual 
in the Cosmic Soul, of the Atma in the 
Parantatma, from whom it sprang and in 
whom it will immerge. 

'T am the Generator of all, all evolves 
from Me;” says 6ri Krsna. From Him 
we came and to Him are we returning. It 
was He who said in the beginning-^‘t(^s| 
^ wnj”’ ( One I am, many shall I become ). 
All this is threaded on Him as rows of 
pearls on a string. All this is full to the 
brim with Him, we are all flooded 
through and through with His divine 
sweetness. Let us therefore turn towards 
Him with all our being and be ever 
united with Him by translating into 
action the following precept of the Lord:- 

qi flf qqqfiT ^ nfq I 

^ ^ Jt h ii 

“He who seeth Me everywhere and 
seeth everything in Me, of him will I 
never lose hold and he shall never lose 
hold of Me.” 


^ I 



The late King George V. 

We note with deep concern the passing away of King 
George V. Though he had been ailing since long we never 
thought that the catastrophe was so near. The loss is to be 
mourned all the more for his personal qualities and a true 
Christian heart. 

^Vhile the world itself is a passing show and we are all 
actors coming and going, leaving a faint impression on the 
minds of the spectators, the part of one who had to play the 
king and who played it well will be remembered with much 
reverence and love. The fiower dies, but the fragrance 
remains. Man passes away, but his glories we sing. 

May his soul rest in peace ! 



A Peep into the Illustrations. 


Vedanta Personified — 

( Artist— B. K. Mitra ) 
This is a beautiful representation of 
the Divine Couple, ^ri Kadha and ^rl 
Krsna, who form, as it were, the very 
essence of Vedanta. They are ever united 
in an indissoluble bond of love and it is 
this eternal union of the Eternal Couple 
that is finely illustrated here. 

The Lord of Yogis. 

( Artist— Raniprasad ) 

This is a fine picture of Bhagavan 
Siva, the Divine Lord of Yogis, sitting 
in a meditative pose with venomous 
snakes coiling round his body. His com- 
plexion is snowy white with a patch of 
blue colour in His neck, and He has an 
elephant-skin wrapped round His loins. 
There is a peculiar charm in His entran- 
cing looks, 


Sri Ramanujacharya — 

Acharya Ramanuja is said to have 
flourished in the eleventh century A. D. 
He is recognized as the founder of the 
Vi^istadwaita School of Vedanta, and has 
a large following in India, especially in 
the South. He wrote commentaries 
on the Brahma-Sutras and Srlmad Bhagavadgltd 
and some minor works as well. 

Sri Vallabhacharya — 

^ri Vallabhacharya is said to have 
flourished in the 15th century A. D. He is 
remembered as the founder of the ^uddha- 
dwaita School of Vedanta. He is said to 
have written 84 works, including a com- 
mentary on the Brahma~SutraSi known by 
the name of A^ubhd^yat a gloss on the 
Mimdmsd- Sutras oi Jaimini, and an elaborate 
commentary on the first three and the 
tenth books of Srlmad Bhdgavatay known aB 
Subodhini, 
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Sri Madhvadiarya — 

6rl Madhvaob§.rya or Anandatirtba 
is believed to have flouriBhed in the thir- 
teenth century A. D. He is regarded as the 
founder of the Dwaita School of Vedanta. 
He aleo wrote commentaries on the ten 
principal Upanisads, the Brahma -Sutras ^ and 
Srimad Bhagavadgitd, and some minor works 
as well. 

Sri Nimbarkacharya — 

Ach§.rya Nimbaditya or Nimbarka 
is believed to have flourished in the 
eleventh century A. D. He isregrdedas 
the founder of the Dwaitadwaita School 
of Vedanta. He also wrote a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras, which is known by 
the name of Veddnta-pdrijdta-saurabha . 

Chamunda, the Goddess of War. 

( Artist — D. D. Deolaliker ) 

This is a fine representation of the 
Divine Mother appearing in the garb of 
a Sannydsmi with matted hair on Her head 
and rosaries of Rudrdksa beads round Her 
neck and arms as well as in one of Her 
hands. She is armed with a spear and a 
pair of scisBors and a noose for ensnaring 
Her adversaries with. One of Her hands 
is raised in protection of Tier devotees 
and another is distended for granting 
boons to them. She thus embodies 
in Herself a rare combination of motherly 
love and fury, love for Her submissive 
and obedient children and fury for Her 
refractory scions. 

Sri Sri Sankaracharya — 

( Artist— B. K. Mitra ) 

The name of Aoharya Sankara is too 
well-known to require any introduction. 
He is believed to have been an incarna- 
tion of the Divine Sankara Him self and his 
name is intimately associated with the 
revival of Yedio Beligion. He is regarded 
as the founder of Adwaita Vedanta or 
MaySvada as it is erroneously called by 
Borne later critics, His glosses on the ten 
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principal XJpanisads, Snmad Bhagavadgitd 
and the Brahma-Sutras of Badarayema are 
the oldest commentaries now available 
of these scriptures and a masterly exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of Monism, which is 
rightly believed to be the culmination of 
all philosophical speculation and one of 
the moet wondrous intellectual feats. 
He is believed to have written many more 
works of minor importance, including a 
gloss on the well-known Vi?itusahasrandtna 
Stotra, extracted from the Mahdhhdratat and 
a number of Stotras extolling the various 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon. He is said 
to have founded four Mutts at different 
places, viz., at Puri, Sringeri ( in the 
Mysore State ), Dwarka and Sii Badri- 
nath, and the heads of these Mutts are 
held in great reverence throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. 

There is a great controversy regarding 
the date of Sankara. Western scholars 
such as Max Muller and others are of 
opinion that he was born in the year 788 
A. D., while the late Justice Telang and 
others believe that he flourished towards 
the end of the sixth century A. D. Ortho- 
dox tradition, however, places him in the 
second century B. C. and the records of 
the lino of Acharyas from Sankara down 
to the present day, preserved in the 
monasteries of Sringeri and Dwarka and 
believed to be very authentic, corroborate 
this view. 

Sakti and Siva. 

( Artist — Kanu Desai ) 

Prai^ava or the mystic symbol OM is 
believed to be the primal manifestation 
of Brahma. It is seen crystallizing out 
of a nebulous shape and the twin forms 
of 6akti and^iva, the Primal Energy and 
the Eternal Substratum of that Energy 
are seen evolving out of this Mystic 
symbol. 

In Meditation. 

( Artist— Sard a Ukil ) 

This is another representation of 
Bhagavan $iva sitting on the snowy 
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peaks af the Himalayas, surrounded by 
glaciers and absorbed in deep meditation. 
A small mountain stream is seen meander- 
ing its way close by, with its crystal 
waters shining in the sunlight. The 
crescent moon is adorning the forehead 
of the Lord and serpents are twining 
round His head and neck. He wears a 
girdle of grass round his waist and a 
lionskin round His loins, and has misty 
clouds crossing His body. 

Mahaprabhu Chaitanya Deva. 

{ Artist — B. K. Mitra ) 

6rl Chaitanya Mahaprabhu is said 
to have been a contemporary of ^rl 
Vallabhacharya. He is believed to have 
been an incarnation of 6rl Krsna Himself 
and had a great hand in spreading the 
cult of Krsna-worship and popularizing 
the Divine Name among the masses of 
Bengal and other parts of India. 

In the Bower of Brindaban. 

( Artist — Kanu Desai ) 

This is a fine silhoutte representation 
of Bhagavan 6ri Krsna standing in the 
Bower of Brindaban in a moon-lit night 
and calling beloved Gopls to His side 
by the soul-enrapturing notes of His 
flute. The peacock plume of His 
head and the skirts of His upper 
garment are seen fluttering in the breeze, 
and the whole atmosphere is bathing in 
the neotarean rays of the moon. 

The Broken Oath. 

( Artist—the late Rameswar 
Prasad Verma ) 

The picture illustrates a famous in- 
cident of the Mahabharata War. 
Bhagav5.n ^ri Krsna, while undertaking 
to join issue with the Pandavas and play 
the role of a charioteer to Ar juna, had 
taken a vow not to wield any weapon 
against the army of the Kauravas while 
the War was actually going on. In order, 
however, to vindicate the counter-vow 


of His great devotee Bhlsma, who was 
bent on seeing the oath of His beloved 
Lord broken, and in order to protect His 
other devotee Arjuna against the fierce 
volleys of Bhlsma, the merciful Lord 
breaks His own vow and rushes towards 
Bhlsma with a wheel of the broken 
chariot of Arjuna in readiness to hurl it 
against the formidable foe. Arjuna is seen 
endeavouring to deter the the Lord from 
this ostensible aot of perjury. 

Him 1 sec everywhere — 

( Artist — B. K. Mitra ) 

This illustrates the highest state of 
God-perception through love, in which 
the lover visualizes his Beloved Lord 
everywhere, nay, in every atom of this 
visible universe. The celebrated milk- 
maids of Brindaban are believed to have 
been the best examplars of this type of 
love and one such blessed maid is seen 
visualizing the Divine 6ri Krsna where- 
ever she happens to cast her looks 

The Darling of Love. 

( Artist— J. C. Merh ) 

The picture shows Mother Kausalya 
offering sweets to her beloved Kama, 
who is seen approaching the mother with 
tottering steps. He is holding in His 
hands a toy bow and a toy arrow after 
the fashion of warrior princes, in whose 
heroic traditions He is being brought up 
from His very infancy. A small quiver 
is also lying close by, which He has 
apparently dropped down in His eagerness 
to avail Himself of the mother’s allur- 
ing offer 

The Prisoner of Love. 

( Aftist~B. K. Mitra) 

The picture illustrates a famous 
incident of SrXmad Bhagavata, Mother 
Ya6oda has tied the hands of her beloved 
^ri Krsna as a punishment for His mis- 
chievous pranks and is threatening Hini 
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witli a stick. The infant Divinity has 
assumed a meek and submissive appears 
ance and one of His boy companions is 
peeping from behind in order to watch 
what is going on with Kim. This shows 
to what extent the Dord makes Himself 
amenable to the control of His Devotees 
and is prepared to boar all sorts of 
hardships and ignominy for their sake. 

In Ecstasy of Divine Love. 

( Artist — Somalal Shah ) 

The picture shows the God-intoxicat- 
ed Mira dancing in ecstatic joy before the 
image of her beloved Girdhar Gopal, 
whom we find seated on a high pedestal. 
The living image of Krsna is seen 
behind, in an ethereal form, watching 
and blessing the devotee. 

Guru Nanak and the Origin of Panja 
Sahib — 

( Arlist—Sarda Ukil ) 

Tradition says that while returning 
from his pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, 
the two holy places of Islam, Gnru Nanak 
happened to halt at a place now known by 


the name of Panja Sahib, situated in the 
district of Attock in the N. W. Frontier 
Province. One of his disciples, who was 
accompanying the Guru, felt thirsty and 
approached one Bawli Kanhari, an an- 
chorite who was doing penance close by, 
for water. The anchorite did not heed 
his request and by his occult powers dis- 
located a huge rock and sent it rolling to 
where Nanak and his disciple were sit- 
ting. The rock was so huge and was 
coming so rapidly that it would have 
smashed Nanak and his disciple to 
pieces, had it not been for the tact that 
Nanak got timely intimation of the fact 
and held the rock where it was by apply- 
ing one of his hands ( Panja ) to the same. 
The rock is still there, bearing the mark 
of Nanak 'B extraordinary power. A spring 
of fresh water gushed forth from beneath 
the rock and the disciple was thus able 
to quench his thirst. Another miracle 
happened at the same time. The pond by 
the side of which the anchorite was 
sitting dried up and the latter was thus 
apprised of the superior powers of Nanak. 
Panja Sahib is naturally regarded as a 
holy place by the Sikhs and attracts a 
large number of pilgrims every year. 



Some Religious Books. 

( In Sanskrit and Hindi only ) 


Illustrated. 

Price. 

Rs. a. p. 

( 1 ) Srimad Bhagavadgita (illustrated) 

Text with the cominentary of 
Sri Sankaracharya and an 
alphabetical list of all the 
words used in the Gita. 

Pages 503, 22x29x1/8 size, 
Ordinary binding— Rs. 2-8-0; 
Cloth-binding 2-12-0 

(2) Srimad Bhagavadgita (illustrated) 

With Text, Padachchheda 8c Anvaya 
and a word-for-word transla- 
tion in Hindi, full explana- 
tion of important words and 
stanzas in footnotes and with 
an essay on ^2'yaga se Bhagavat- 
prajyfi' ( attainment of eternal 
bliss by means of renuncia- 
tion ), four tri-ooloured 
pictures. Library edition, 
pages 570, demy 1/8 size and 
clothbound, price 1-4-0 

( about 66,000 oox)ieB of this 
have already been out of press.) 

( 3 ) Srimad Bhagavadgita ( Sri 

Krishna-Vijnana ) with 

Sanskrit Text and Hindi 
translation in verse, price 
0-12-0; bound 1 -0-0 

(4) Srimad P.\.,t^avaagita (illustrat- 
ed ) 1/16 double crown size. 

Pages 168, price 0-11-0, cloth- 
bound 0-14-0 

(5) Srimad Bhagavadgita, with Hindi 
translation, foot-notes, sub- 
.lect- heading of each chapter 
with outstanding points of 
each verse, size 1/16 double 
crown, pages 332, price 0-8-0; 


Nicely Got-Up. 

Price. 
Rb. a. p. 

(6) Gita ( illustrated)— Text and 


translation in Hindi, Pocket 
edition, cheapest of its kind. 

Pages 352, price 0-2-6; bound 0-3-6 

(7) Gila (illustrated) only Text, 

bold type, pages 106, 2/16, 

price 0-5-0; bound 0-7-0 

(8) G/7a ( illustrated ), only Hindi 

translation, bold type, pages 
192, price 0-4-0, bound 0-6-0 

(9) Gita (illustrated) Miniature 

size— 21” only text, pages 296, 
bound 0-2-0 

(10) Gita (illustrated) original text 
with Vishnasahasranama, pocket 

size, bound, price 0-1-6 

(11) Gita, complete in two pages 

of 7l’ ’ X 10” size, price 0-1-0 

(12) Gita-Diary for 1936, price 

0-4-0; bound 0-5-0 

(13) Giia-list ( a list of about 2000 
Gitas of the world), price 0-8-0 


( 14 ) Sri Vishnapurana—Ori ginal Text 
with Hindi translation, eight 
pictures, images 548, i:)rice Rs. 

2-8-0; cloth-bound 2-12r0 

( 15 ) Adhyatma-Ramayana — Complete 
Original Text with Hindi 
translation, eight multi-col- 
oured pictures, price Rs. 1- 
12-0; cloth-bound 2-0-0 

Premavyoga (illustrated) by 
Syt. ViyogiHari, thick antique, 

420 pages, price 1-4-0; bound 1-8-0 


bound 0-11-0 

To be had from — The Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 
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(17) Sri Tukarama’^charitra 

ed), 9 pictures, pages 694, 
price 1-3-0; bound 1-8-0 

(18) Gitawali, witb simple Hindi 
commentary by Syt. Munilal, 

8 pictures, pages 460, price 
1-0-0; bound 1-4-0 

(19) Vinaya-Patrika, with simple 

Hindi commentary by Syt. 
Hanumanprasad Poddar, 6 
pictures, price Bs. 1-0-0; 
bound 1-4-0 

(20) Sn Sri Chaii anya-Charitavali (illus- 

trated), a life of Sri Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu in Hindi (Vol. I), 
pages 360, price 0-14-0; cloth- 
bound 1-2-0 

(21) ,, (Vol. II.) Nine illustrations, 

price 1-2-0, bound 1-6-0 

(22) ,, (Vol. III.) 11 pictures, pages 

384, price 1-0-0, bound 1-4-0 

(23) ,, ( Vol. IV. ) 14pictures, pages 

224, price 0-10-0; bound 0-14-0 

(24) ,,( Vol. V. ) 10 pictures, pages 

280, price 0-12-0; bound 1-0-0 

(25) Mtwiukshu-sarvaswa-sara with 

Hindi translation, pages 414, 
price 0-13-0; bound 1-1-0 

(26) Tatva-Chintamani, part I (illus- 

trated) by Sri Jayadayal 
Goyandka, pages 406, antique, 
price 0-10-0, bound 0-14-0 

(27) ,, Part II, price 0-14-0, bound 1-2-0 

(28) Tatva-Chintafnanii 'PdbVtl, pocket 

edition, pages 448, price 0-5-0, 
bound 0-6-0 

( 29 ) Bhagavataratna Prahlada ( illus- 
trated ), 8 pictures, pages 340, 
price Be. 1-0-0, bound 1-4-0 

( 30 ) Sri Jnanesvara-Charitra ( illustrat- 
ed), life and teachings of the 
famous Maharashtra Saint 
Jnanesvara, price 0-13-0 

To he had from— Ihc 


( 31 ) Saranagati-rahasya ( illustrated ) , 

pages 360, price 0-11-0 

(32) Anandamarga ( illustrated ), 

pages 324, price 0-9-0 

(33) Stotraratnavali (illustrated), 
with Hindi translation, price 0-8-0 

(34) Sri Vishnu-Sahasranama — 

Sankara’s TJ/ias/tya with Hindi 
tranBlationj( illustrated), price 0-10-0 

{35) Ekadasa Skandha { Srimad 

Bhagaxata ) with Hindi transla- 
tion, price 0-12-0, bound Bs. 1-0-0 

(36) Devarshi Narada, with 5 pictures, 

240 pages, price 0-12-0, bound 1-0-0 

{37) Naivedya (illustrated), by 
Syt. Hanumanprasad Poddar, 
Editor ‘Halyan ’, pages 350, 
price Bs. 0-8-0, bound 0-11-0 

(38) TulasiJala (illustrated), pages 

264, price Bs. 0-8-0, bound 0-11-0 

(39) Sri Ekanaiha-Chariira — life of Sri 

Ekanatha, pages 240, price 0-8-0 

(40) DinaJiarya (By Syt Bhupendra- 

nath Sanyal ), price 0-8-0 

(41) Srutt-Ratnavali ( illustrated ), 

by Swami Bholebabaji, price 0-8-0 

(42) Vivekachudamani { illustrated ) 

Sanskrit Text with Hindi 
translation, price 0-7-0 

(43) Sri Ramakrislina Paramahansa, 

life and teachings, pages 250, 
price 0-7-0 

(44) Isavasyopamshait — s 

Bhashya with Hindi transla- 
tion ( illustrated ), pages 50, 
price 0-3-0 

( 45 ) Kenopanishad — Sankara’ s 

Bhashya with Hindi transla- 
tion ( illustrated ), pages 146, 
price , 0-8-0 

(46) Kathopanishad’—S&nlS.QJHQi'B 

Bhshy a with Hindi translation 
( illustrated), pages 172, price 0-9-0 

Gita Press, Gorakhpur, 
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(47) Mundakopanishad — Sankara’s 

Bhashya with Hindi transla- 
tion ( illustrated ), pages 132, 
price 0-7-0 

(48) Prasnopanishad — Sankara’s 

Bhashya with Hindi transla- 
tion (illustrated), pages 130, 
price 0-7-0 

(49) Bhakfa- Bharat i, life of seven 

Bhaktas in verse with seven 
pictures, price 0-7-0 

{50) Bhakta-Balaka (illustrated) 0-5-0 

(51) Bhakta-Nari ,, 0-5-0 

(52) Bhakta-Pancharatna ,, 0-5-0 

(53) Adarsa Bhakia ,, 0-5-0 

(54) Bhakta-OiaJriUa ,, 0-5-0 

(55) Bhakta-Saptaratna ,, 0-5-0 

(56) Bhakta-Kusuma ,, 0-5-0 

(57) Prcmi Bhakta ,, 0-5-0 

(58) Europe ki Bhakta Striyan d 0-4-0 

(59) Prema-Darsana (Bhakti- 

Sutras of Narada ), with a 
Hindi commentary by Syt. 

Hanumauxirasad Poddar, 

pages 200, price 

(60) V panii>hadon kc Chaudaha 

Ratna ( illustrated ), 10 pic- 

tures, pages 100, price 

(61) Tatvavichara ( illustrated ), 

pages 205, price 

(62) Giia men Bhakiiyoga 

(63) Sriiti ki ter 

( 64 ) Paramartha-Patravali 

(65) Mata, by Sri Aurobindo 

(66) Jnanayoga 

(67) Kalyana-ktinja (illustrated), 
pages 164, price 

( 68 ) Sri Badari’Kedara ki Jhanki 

(69) Braj ki Jhanki 


(70) Giia’-Nibandhavali 0-2-6 

(71) Prabodha-Sudhakara (illus- 
trated 0-3-6 

(72) Manava Dharma by Syt. 

Hanuinanprasad Poddar 0-3-0 

(73) Sadhana-Patha ,, ,, 0-2-6 

(74) Vedanta-Chhandavati (illus- 

trated), by Swami Bhole 
Babaji, price 0-2-6 

(75) Aparokshanahhnti with a Hindi 

translation 0-2-6 

( 76 ) Magtia-Makara-Prayaga-Snana- 

Malta tmya ( illustrated ), 

pages 92, price 0-2-6 

(77) Prayaga-Mahatmya ( illustra- 

ted ), pages 56, price 0-2-6 

(78) Manana-MaUi (illustrated), 0-2-6 

(79) Satasloki with Hindi transla- 

tion, price 0*2-0 

(80) Bhajana-Samgraha, Part I 0-2-0 

(81) „ ,, ,, II 0-2-0 

(82) ,, ,, ,, III 0-2-0 

(83) ,, ,, ,, IV 0-2-0 

(84) ,, ,, ,, V 0-2-0 

(85) Chifrakttta ki Jhanki 0-2-0 

(86) Stri-Dharma-Prasnottari 0-2-0 

(87) Sathcha Siikha,'by Sri Jayadayal 

Goyandka 0-1-0 

(88) Sankhyayogj and Nishkama 

Karmayoga 0-1-6 

(89) Manusmritt (second chapter 

only) 0-1-6 

(90) Gopi'Prcma (illustrated), 

pages 50, price 0-1-6 

(91) GovinJa Damodara-Stotra 

with Hindi translation, pages 
37, price 0-1-6 

(92) Bhagavadgita ke kuchh janane yogya 

Vishaya 0-1-6 

(93) Hanumana-Bahuka (illustrated) 0-1-6 


0-5-0 

0 - 6-0 

0 - 6-0 

0-5-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 


To be had from — The Gita Press, Gorakhpur* 
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(94) Ananda U Laharm ( By Sanuman- 

praBad Poddar) 0-1-6 

(95) Mana ko va$a karane ke kuchh upaya 0-1-3 

(96) Gita ka Sukshma Vtshaya, 

Pocket size 0-1-3 

(97} Isvara (By Mala.'viyaji ) 0-1-3 

(98) Mula Patnayana witb. Hindi 

tranBlation, price 0-1-3 

(99) Mula Gosain-Chnrita 0-1-3 

(100) Pamagita with Hindi trans- 
lation, price 0-0-9 

(101) Srt Prema-Bhakti-Prakasa 0-1-0 

( 102 ) T yaga sc Hhagavotprapti 0 - 1-0 

(103) Brahmacharya 0-1-0 

(104) Bhagavan Kya Ham 0-1-0 

(105) Safuaja-Sudhara 0-1-0 

(106) Acharyake Sadupadcsa 0-1-0 

(107) Ek Sant ka Anubhava 0-1-0 

(108) Sapta Mahavrata by Mahatma 

Gandhi 0-1-0 

(109) Uarc-Pama-Bhajana-Mala 0-0-9 

(110) Vtshnu-SaUasranama (only text), 

price 0-0-9, bound 0-1-6 

(111) Scvake Mantra 2 .Y oi Service) 0-0-6 
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(112) Sat ya ki Saratta se Muhti 0-0-6 

(113) Sita-Pama-Bhajana 0-0-6 

(114) Prasnottari by Sankara- 

chary a 0-0-6 

(115) Sandhya 0-0-6 

(116) Bah-Vaisvadeva-Vidhi 0-0-6 

(117) Bhagatatprapti ke Vividha Upaya 0-0-6 

(118) Mahatma Rise Kahatc liain 0-0-3 

(119) Isvara Dayalu aur Nyayakari Hat 0-0-3 

(120) Patanjala-yoga-Darsana 0-0-3 

(121) Gita ( Second Chapter only ) 0-0-3 

(122) Dharfna Kya Hat 0-0-3 

(123) Prem ka Sachcha Swarupa 0-0-3 

(124) Divya Sandesa (Divine MeBS- 

age ) 0-0-3 

(125) Kalyana-Bhavana 0-0-3 

(126) Narada^BlinktiSuira with 

Hindi translation 0-0-3 

(127) Ramayananka 2-11-0 

(128) Sri Ilari-Sankirtan ki Dhnn 0-0-3 

(129) Ldbha men Papa 0-0- Ig- 

(130) Gajal-Gita 0-0-1^ 

(1.3X) Sapfaslokt Gita 0-0-1^ 


Some Books in other Languages 

(132) Srimad Bhagavadgita ( same as Books in English 

Ho. 2 ) with a translation in 

Gujerati 1-4-0 (13^) Story of Mira Bat (illus- 

trated), by Syt.' Bankey 

( 133 ) Srimad BhagavaJRita ( With a Behari, pages 96, price 0-10-0 

translation in Marathi ) 1-4-0 (136) Mind-. Its Mysteries and Control, 

by Swami Sivananda 

( 134) Srtmad Bhagavadgita ( same as Saraswati, pages 200, price 0-8-0 

No. 4 ) iP Bengali character (137) Tfe 0 / Ood, hy 

With Bengali translation, Pandit Madan Mohan 

pages 538, price 0-12-0 Malaviya, price 0-2-0 

For full particulars ask for a detailed list: — 

To be had from—Jhz Gita Press, Gorakhpur, 



OXTE ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Mind: Its Mysteries and Control. 

By Swami Sivananda Saraswati. 

This is a small treatise consisting of nearly 200 pages, printed on double crown 
28 lb. paper and deals inter alia with the nature { ), aspects, laws and functions 

of the mind, the various states and habits of the mind, the Dosas or faults of the mind 
and how to remove them, the relation of mind with body, the way how to control and 
concentrate the mind and ultimately to tutn it inward and destroy it, which is the 
ultimate end of all true philosophy. The author has thus presented in a small and 
handy volume the various secrets of Yogic and Vedantic Sadhaini and given practical 
hints on meditation and other siuritual exercises, and valuable suggestions regarding 
diet and other particulars connected with Sadhana. 

Those who want to tread the path of God-ienli/alion would do well to purchase 
a copy without loss of time. Part I — Price ^ annas 

The Immanence of God. 

aaJit '"ifl, iadfin I I lulcn a|a 

The above is a small tract of 48 pages printed on thick paper. Contains 
beautiful ideas on the greatness and all-pervasiveness of God, ])usented in a simple, 
lucid and homely style, which is so characteristic of lire reveied .uithor. The booklet is 
a masterly exposition of the Hindu conception of God, bastd on the Vedas, the Smrlis 
and the Purrmas, and deals with the subject in all its bearings fully >ct succinctly. It 
breathes throughout a spirit of unique tolerance and broadmindedness, which is a 
notable feature of Sinataua Dharma and distinguishes it from all the other religions of 
the world, and has a stamp of the author’s own personality im]>rinted on it. The book 
should reach the hands of all who arc interested in the broadcasting of theistic ideas 
and the glorification of God. Price 2 aim. is. 

The Story of Mira Bai. 

By Syt, Bankey Behari, B, Sc., LL B. ( Advocate, Allahabad High Court. ) 

Mira’s life is a life of supreme devotion and dedication. With the Ivord alone 
she recognized a relationship and in Plim alone she found a friend. She gave herself 
up completely to Him. She stands unicjuc in love and loyalty to Sri Bh. gavan. Born 
a princess, she turned out to be a beggar, a wanderer in the streets of Brindaban in quest 
of her Lord. She lived in the Lord and died in Him— entered in Him in her last moments 
at Dwarka. Thus the story of Mira Bai is a story of love and surrender, intensest 
passion and hunger of the soul for her Divine Mate, and the life th.it Mira lived was a 
life of Eternal Union. 

The book contains abopt half a dozen charming pictures bearing on the life and 
love of Mira Bai, representing both the Oriental and English Arts as well as the 
silhouette of Syt. Kanu Desai. This treatise, printed on a thick 40 lb. tinted antique 
paper and beautifully got up with a cloth cover and wrapper, is priced^ annas VlO/- 
only, simply in order that it may be accessible to every lover of God. This little volume 
will be found veiy valuable to every aspirant who w^ants to tread the path of love and 
surrender to $ri Bhagavan. THE GITA PRESS, 

Qorakhpur. (india ) 



Form:— Gita Press, Gorakhpur, 

First year’s file 

The "God Number" 

The inaiigv.ral S})Ocial Number for the first year was a volume consisfcing of over 
300 pages and over 40 illustrations, al)out a dozen of which are tri-coloured. It contains 
about a hundred articles on tlio various aspects of God by eminent Indian saints and 
scholars of world-wide repute, including Acbaryas and religious heads, Vice-Chancellors 
of Universities and Principals and Professors of Colleges, the names of some of whom 
are given below: — 

His Holiness Ja(jadgum Sanlcaracliarya Sri Swami Bharaii Krishna Tirihaji 
Maharaj of Qovardhan Piiha, Puri; Hts Holiness Jagadguru Swami Sri Anantacharyaji 
Maharaj of Gonjeeveram; Swami Sri Uria Babaji; Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Go^nnath 
Kaviraj; Pandit Bhawani Sanker; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Mahatma Gandhi; 
Sadhu T. L. Vasioani; Sri Anandsarup Sahehji Maharaj of Dayalbagh; Su>ami Dayanand; 
Sj. Jay ad ay al Goyandka; Swayni Sivanand Saraswati; Swami Ahhedanand, Ph. D.; Swami 
Bamdas; Dr. Sir liadhakrishnan, Kt.; Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M. A., D. 
Litt., LL. D.; Nicholas Boer ich; Bevd. EJoin Greaves; ■ Dr. H. W. B. Moreno; Mrs. James 
Allen; Dr. I. J. S. Tar aporew alia; Dr. Badhahainal Mukerjee, etc., etc. 

The “God Nuinhei'” includes, among other things, articles dealing with the 
conception of God according to the various religions and scliools of thought, and 
experiences of Saints and Sadliakas treading the path of God^Bealization, which has made 
it oxcoodingly instructive and illuminating. 

The illustrations 

also are very beautiful, roprosenting the various aspects and Incarnations of 
Godhead, Propliots, devotees, Acliaryas, medieval saints, Llaliarastra saints, Christian 
saints and modern saints. 

The illustrations represent both the Oriental and Eiiglisli arts and some of them 
are exquisite indeed. 

Priced Rs. 2/8 only or cloth-bound Rs, 3/- 
Foieign Rs. 3/4/- or 5 Sh. ,, ,, Rs. 4/- or 6 Sh. 

( Postage free ) 

The God Num)K)r with olovon subsequent issues printed on thick 4.0 lb. x^aper, 
containing 48 pages and 2 multi-coloured illustrations eaoli ( full year’s file, 844 ) 

can be had for Rs, 4/ 8 only or cloth-bound for Rs. 5/ 4. 

Foreign Rs. 6/10- or 10 Sh, Rs, 8/- or 12 Sh. 


The Manager, Kalyana-Kalpataru, 
Gorakhpur (India). 



The ‘Gita Number’ 


of 

The K^ilyana-Kalpataru 

The inaugural Special Number of the “Kalyaua- 
Kalpataru” for the last year published under llie title of 
“Gita Number” has been s]K)ken of very Inyddy. It 
is almost as voluminous as the “God Number” 
of the previous year and contains over 250 papes of 
closely printed matter and about a dozen of beautiful 
illustrations, most of which are tri-coloured. There 
are a f^ood number of thou^jht-provokin^r and .soul- 
stirring- articles on some of the most important topics 
bearing on the ‘Bhagavadgita’ from distinguished 
scholars and thinkers of this country as w(dl as 
abroad, embracing different faiths such as TTindnism, 
Islam, Christianity, Zoroastriani.sni and so on. The 
contributors include, among others, eminent person- 
ages like H. FI. Jaga<lguru Sri Shankaracharyaji 
Maharaj of Ihiri, Sri Aurobindo of world-wide fanne, 
Pandit Madan IMohan Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Sadliu T. L- Vaswani, Or. lb Otto Schrader, Dr. 1. J. S. 
Taraporewalla, Dr. M. FI. Syed and Achaiya 
A. B. Dhruva. 

I'/ic Pru v of the ' (lila Numt.cr' i\ A'.v. h / Hf -oji l\\ 
Purchase rs of the ':vhole file 7viil gv7 this s/^Jeudid 
volume adofii' 7idlh ehveji. ordinary diuiiiht'rs 7oilh tvio 
viuKi-eoloii red illust ralions in each y for Rs. d / Kf-vniy. 
Lovers of the Gila should avail themselves of this y olden 
opportunity at an early date. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEWS AND 
OPINIONS ON THE “GITA NUMBER” 

...The volume irresistibly attracts at once the 
eye, mind and soul of the reader —The Vision. 

...We have no doubt that the volume is sure to 
infuse indomitable spirit in the minds of those who 
peruse it. — The In dia}i States Gazette. 


...It is clearly seen that you are buildino: an 
everlasting' monument for yourself by such precious 
and most edifying' publications year after year. It 
requires no proof that you are purifying the mind of 
India by your noble publications. 

— Mahainahnpadhyaya Dr. /v*. Shamasastry , 
/>. A., IT. 7 ‘ A rthsJ/asl rainsj'arada' . 


Exceedingly beautiful and charming. Each of 
its pages is full of matters hi to be kept enshrined in 
the closet of memory and to be translated into action 
in our everyday life. 


— S^va-f/ii Asangananda , Viee-J'rc^idoit . llie 

RamaTrisJnia Mission ( Ceylon Branch ), Coloniho. 

...I am most liappy that such a rich gift of 
commentary ( of the Gltii ) close up to the present 
moment is now available. 

■ — />/'. James If. Coirsijis, Kiila pati , Madanapalle 
College. 


The Manager, 
'Kalyana-Kalpataru', 
GORAKPIPUR. (INDIA) 







